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AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR AN INFANTRYMAN 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE 


The most valuable instructional military book which has been published for 
many a year, in fact since 1874, sixty years ago. 
Army Quarterly (British ) 
Cra : 

Far more valuable than a host of purely theoretical manuals with which the young 
officers’ digestion is over-taxed. * * * To give young officers theoretical instruction 
is easy, but the problem is to make them appreciate the atmosphere of war and the 
practical difficulties of applying theory in the fog of war. * * * The keynote of the 
book is to prepare officers to meet the unexpected and to make them “psychologi 
cally fit’ to face the uncertainties and mental stresses of war. 

Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. 

> > > 


The alchemists of the Infantry School have produced something that is pure gold. 
Of special value to the Infantry, this book contains principles that are applicable 
to the Cavalry. 


Cavalry Journal (U. S.). 
+ + > 


In it we have, without question, the book that subordinate commanders have been 
wanting and needing for years. * * * Such a book is needed by many Reserve of 
ficers who have yet to experience the reality of battle. The laboratory of War is 
the historical example. Here we have historical examples of the platoon, the com 
pany, and the battalion in modern warfare. 
The Reserve Officer. 
+ + + 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE 


is the only substitute for first-hand battle experience. It is not an “experience” story, nor a 
history of infantry in the World War. It is not a textbook, although it lends itself easily to 
that use. It illustrates the tactics of small units wvder battle conditions: not as they are as 


sumed in theory, where every situation has a stereotyped solution. The examples illustrate 


tactical methods applicable to small units in combat. 


This book contains over 125 battlefield situations and actions, described and discussed. Ap 
proximately one-half of the examples deal with the operations of combat organizations of 
the A.E.F. The remaining illustrations are from Allied and former enemy sources. 


+ ++ ¢ 
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Wrong 


By Cartan C. T. LanHAM 
Infantry 


“All formula for avoiding thought die bard . . . and 


as fast as one formula dies, another takes its place.” 
Tue Post IMpREssIONIST. 


HIS historical vignette deals with the experiences 
of certain elements of the French 42d Division on 
August 21, 1914. In common with most honest 
narratives of battle it sets forth many errors. I say “errors’’ 

in the sense that they are so considered today, for in 1914 
they were accepted as standard procedure. Whatever 
value this study may have lies in the profound implica- 
tions of that single statement. 

Will today’s orthodoxy be tomorrow's tragic mistake? 
Are we sacrificing to the great god Form and neglecting 
the greater god Substance? These are questions that 
might well be pondered. Neither the answer of the 
majority nor the answer of authority is necessarily con- 
dusive. For instance, on August 21, 1914, the world 
might have reasoned that “Fifty Million Frenchmen 
Can't be Wrong,” but by nightfall of August 22 the 
world knew that Fifty Million Frenchmen Had Been 
Wrong. 

André Maurois sums the matter up in this statement: 
“The truth is that reality is always different from what 
weexpected. . . . The most precise analyst cannot even 
outline the infinite variety of the Real.” Although he 
made this observation with reference to the world of art 
its application is universal. In particular does it apply to 
the military. Today no man can accurately predict the 
ultimate roles of aviation, mechanization, and motoriza- 
ton. We think this and we surmise that, but not until 
battle is joined shall we learn the final truth. In 1914 the 
‘French “75” had only been tested in the “‘polygon”’; its 
possibilities were seen through a glass darkly. Then there 





Aurnor’s Nore: With the exception of certain orders, disposi- 
tions, intelligence reports, etc., that are given in Les Armées 
Francaises dans la Grande Guerre, the author has been unable to 
¢ any original sources in this country that deal with the spe- 
tic incidents set fcrth in this battle study. The only detailed 
«count available apr -ars to be an article by Colonel Etienne which 
‘peared in the May, 1925, issue of La Revue d’Infanterie as the 
third instalment of a series entitled “L’Infanterie dans la Prise 
de Contact !” 
Colonel Etienne has drawn largely from four sources: The 
march journal of the 19th Battalion of Chasseurs, the accounts of 
captain and a lieutenant who were members of this unit, and a 
on the artillery phase of the 42d Division’s operations on 
August 21, 1914, given by Colonel Verguin to the students of the 
d'Artillerie du Centre d’Etudes” at Versailles. 
This problem is based almost entirely on the Etienne narrative. 
| minor assumptions have been made for the purpose of the 
problem. such as the locations of various units at certain times. 
discussions of the several requirements do not purport to be 
prove! solutions or to carry the stamp of authority. They merely 
Tpresent the opinions of one Infantryman. 


Fif:y Million Frenchmen Can Be 


Our beautifully evolved 
theories of war are like our 
theories of the ladies, in that 
“you never can say til you've 
tried ‘em, and then you're 
like to be wrong.” 


was an amusing but inconspicuous little weapon called 
the machine gun! Can you name the man who foretold 
its future? Indeed, I am inclined to think that our beauti- 
fully evolved theories of war are like our theories of the 
ladies, in that “you never can say ‘til you've tried “em, and 
then you're like to be wrong.” 

It is not likely that any nation shall be much better 
prepared, materially, to meet the terrible reality of war 
than was France in 1914. Material preparation was not 
lacking, but mental preparation was. Thought had atro- 
phied and in war that is fatal. The not too blind and not 
too fickle goddess of Chance bestows her favors on that 
army whose leaders are blessed with a flexible mind. The 
standard procedure, the set form, the stereotyped solution 
can never meet the wildly improbable situations that char- 
acterize battle. Only those leaders who have the moral 
courage to jettison their mental cargo of military plati- 
tudes and attack their elusive target with the directness 
permitted by an unencumbered mind, will long endure in 
war. 

This battle narrative is a case in point. Again and 
again it is marked by the sheer inability of leaders to cope 
with reality. But then the war was new and the copy- 
book maxims had served them well in peace. Later most 
of them learned. Some never did. 


* . * 


On August 20 Joffre decided that von Moltke’s great 
wheel to the west had progressed sufficiently to present a 
vulnerable flank. That night he uttered the word that 
unleashed his impatient armies. By dawn of the 21st a 
million eager Frenchmen were tramping to the north. On 
the right of the Third Army, with its flank exposed to the 
east, marched the VI Corps (Third Army) with its 12th, 
42d, and goth Divisions echeloned to the right rear. (See 
Map No. 1, from here on.) 

Sometime during the night of August 20-21 the gad 
Division received its directive for the march. The 12th 
Division would march via Ollieres—Hans-dev-Pierrepont 
—Pierrepont. Its leading elements would clear Spincourt 
at 6:00 A.M. The 42d Division would march on Mercy-le- 
Bas. The leading element of its advance guard would 
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pass Gondrecourt at 6:00 A.M. The goth Division, fol- 
lowed by the 54th Reserve Division, would march in the 
wake of the 42d. The roth Light Cavalry (less one troop) 
and the 12th Light Cavalry would maintain contact be- 
tween the 12th and 42d Divisions. The 7th Cavalry Divi- 
sion would cross the Spincourt-Conflans ‘hightoad at 5:30 
4.M. and move into the Landres-Murville area. It would 
be supported by two infantry battalions from the 42d 
Division. Such, in effect, were the major provisions of 
the corps order. 

One thing remained—information of the enemy. The 
42d Division had been in this area for some time and 
plenty of information had been forthcoming. (This has 
been plotted on Map No. 1). French aviation had re- 
ported an enemy cavalry division located in the vicinity of 
Malavillers covered by a long line of outguards as indi- 
cated. Hostile cav alry supported by infantry had organ- 
ized several localities for defense in the Hancourt- -Spin- 
court area. To the east numerous field works had been 
noted and a number of towns had been prepared for de- 
fense. Troops of the German XVI Corps and landwehr 
formations had been reported in this same area. Four 
infantry regiments had been definitely identified. Farther 
to the north, beyond the frontier, heavy troop movements 
to the west had been continually re ported. 

General Verraux, commanding the 42d Division, had 
this information in his possession or available to him the 
night of August 20-21. He was now face to face with his 
first decision of any importance. He must plan the march 
of his division from its present location to the area about 
Mercy-le-Bas that is shown by the broken line on Map 


No.1 
FIRST REQUIREMENT 


General Verraux’s march order to inchide 
a. Plan of march; 
b. Security measures for march. 
(Nore: The units available to the 42d Division 


on August 21 are shown in the Order of Battle on 


Map No. 1). 
HISTORICAL SOLUTION AND DISCUSSION 


The 42d Division marched in a single column via 
Gondrecourt -— Afflevilke — Joudreville — Domprix __ 
Xivry-Circourt.: The advance guard marched in this 
order:? 


1 troop, roth Light Cavalry; 
igth Battalion of Light Infantry; 
2 battalions, g4th Infantry; 
1 battalion of 75's; 
1 company, 3d Engineers; 
(C. O., 83d Brigade, Advance Guard Commander.) 


The 19th Battalion of Light Infantry with one platoon 


~ 3Operations Order No. 33 of the 42d. Division shows the 19th 
Battalion of Light Infantry as the last element of the advance 
guard. Apparently some ‘other order intervened for this battalion 
marched immediately behind the cavalry until it reached Aix. At 
this point it turned off toward Norroy-le-Sec and assumed its flank 
guard mission. 
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of the roth Light Cavalry attached, was d: 
flank guard and directed to march on the C! : F 
via Gondrecour Norroy-le-Sec - 
Murville — Hier. 

One company of the gq4th Infantry was orde: 
to the telegraph station located two kilome: 
Gondrecourt and remain there until the ent 





had passed. 
The main body followed the advance gua t 
kilometres. 


The trains, etc., under escort of 


pany of the 16th Battalion of Light infantry, foll 


the main body at one kilometre. They were ordered p 
to cross the Spincourt-—Conflans highway without fur. 
ther orders. 

These were the major provisions of Operations Order 
No. 33 issued by the 42d Division during the early morn 
ing hours of August 21. 

Te is difficult 00 follow the re: asoning that prompted thi 
order. From the information available to General Ver 


raux three things literally leap to the eye: 


A serious engagement may develop at 
pee the march to Mercy-le-Bas. 

2. At the very least, continual harassment may be o 
pected from the large bodies of hostile cavalry that ar 
operating in this general area. 

3. The enemy infantry reported a few kilometres to t! 
east constitute a serious threat to the right flank of th 
42d Division. 

Under these conditions the decision to march in ; 
single column cannot be understood. The arerch f 
battle renders the early development of the divisio 
paramount consideration. The road net being ample, the 
march should certainly be conducted in at least two 
columns—and these should be echeloned to the threat 
ened flank. Even if the possibility of a serious engage. 
ment be discounted, the inevitable harassing action of 
enemy cavalry would in itself condemn the long single 
column. Every delay, and the advance guard can expect 
many from the aggressive Uhlans, will be reflected il 
the way back to the trains. Furthermore, from the 
detailed information in his possession, General Verrauy 
can certainly anticipate at least isolated instances of stub- 
born resistance. The double column by its continuing 
threat of envelopment will dislodge these small groups 
almost by a gesture; the single column will have to « 


ploy its advance guard and bludgeon its way through 


Finally the ever-present flank threat should unquestion 
ably have ended any hesitation to march in two 7 wa 
The possibility of a hurricane cavalry attack sweeping 
over the crest of the hill range to the east, brush: 
or containing the 19th Battalion of Light Infantry, and 
striking the long flank of that single column, should | 
made General Verraux shudder. The double 
would do more than halve that very real risk for it would 
provide depth, space for maneuver, and a reserve 


ing asia¢ 
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The itinerary selected for the flank- guard battalion 
seems equally obscure. A glance at the map shows that 
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ORDER OF BATTLE 


Units available to 42d Division, August 21, 1914 
42d Division (General Verraux 
83d Brigade (Colonel Margot 
94th Infantry (less 1 battalion 


16th Chasseur Battalion 
19th Chasseur Battalion 


84th Brigade (Ceneral LeConte 


15st Infantry 
162d Infantry 


One regiment of 75's (3 battalions 
One troop, 10th Light Cavalry’ 

One company, 3d Engineer Regiment 
Trains, sanitary formations, etc 


The chasseur, or light infantry battahon, comprised 
6 rifle companies of about 250 men each. ! section of 
machine guns, and a small group of cyclists These 
battalions were made up of selected men and were 
regarded as de luxe units They were noted for thew 
endurance and mobility 


The French troop was made up of 4 platoons of 12 
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; almost constantly flanked at short range by 
\|, most of which are heavily wooded. Colonel 
Euenne  ggests this alternate route and his point seems 


aie et nely well taken: “The Fleville—Lixieres ridge 
ne, Novroy-le-Sec, Hills 306 and 316, the Bois de Rappe, 
ill 344. Hill 354, Chanois Farm.” 


ic is regrettable, of course, that more cavalry was not 
wailable. This fank battalion and the main body, too, 
ould well do with additional cavalry for reconnaissance 
purposes The fact that so little cavalry was available to 
his division must be attributed to the corps commander, 
Cone ral Sarrail. He appropriated the roth and 12th Chas- 
guts 4 Cheval for his own purposes. The 7th Cavalry 
Division scheduled to operate in the Landres—Murville 
wea may have been a comfort to General Verraux but it 
was not under his command and the 42d Division was 
a for its own security. A single squadron at the 
sal of this division might possibly have averted much 

that that happened on this day. 


_ Although General Verraux may have been blessed with 

but one troop of cavalry it was no excuse to let his recon- 
naissance go by the board. There is no evidence that he 
took any steps ‘during the early morning hours of August 
21 to supplement or even to verify the information al- 

ready at hand. So far as we can tell today, and we may 
well be wrong, General Verraux moved blindly forward 
without sending out a single reconnaissance group. The 
enormity of such an error, particularly under the con- 
ditions here existing, cannot be overemphasized. Cer- 
tainly requests should have been made to Corps for aerial 
reconnaissance at the crack of dawn. Patiols on foot, on 
horse, on the beloved French bicycle, should have started 
out fifteen minutes after the corps march order was re- 
ceived. Even if General Verraux’s information was accu- 
rate and reliable up until dark of August 20, he had no 
assurance under the shining sun that the enemy would 
remain “put” during the long hours of the night. The 
fact that he had taken the precaution of establishing an 
outpost system about his division bivouac indicated that 
he was not oblivious to the possibilities open to the nearby 
enemy . or was it merely a matter of form . . . an 
adherence to regulations? 


But let’s get on with our story. 


SITUATION CONTINUED 
At about 4:30 A.M. the 1gth Battalion swung out of 


the little town of Lanhéres, where it had bivouacked, and 
headed for Gondrecourt where it would take its place at 
the head of the advance guard of the 42d Division. As 
catly as they were, General Verraux was still earlier. The 
division commander stood by the road near the Marjolaine 
Farm and watched this proud chasseur unit swing by. He 
was particularly pleased with this battalion for it had al- 
ready acquitted itself well under fire. Six days earlier it had 
had an affair of sorts with a German battalion (or what 
was reported as a battalion) and had put it to flight. To 
themselves and to the rest of the division they were now 
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veterans . . . tried and true. Perhaps that was one reason 
why they were selected for the perilous flank mission. 

South of Gondrecourt a halt was called and extra am- 
munition issued. While this was going on and while the 
remainder of the advance guard was moving into column, 
the battalion commander scoured his front, including 
Gondrecourt, with patrols. At 6:15 A.M. the 
column moved forward. 

Now during the first part of this march, as Colonel 
Etienne points out, the tgth Battalion had a double re- 
sponsibility. He says, “on the one hand it must cover 
the march to the north and on the other cover its own 
flanks at a distance of 1500 to 2000 metres.” At this stage 
of the march the battalion commander took no chances nor 
did he seek some conventionalized formula that would 
obviate the necessity for thought. He met the problem 
and solved it on its own merits by adopting a formation 
roughly resembling a triangle, “the left leading and the 
remainder widely echeloned to the right and to the rear.’ 
The cavalry platoon (less three troopers) marched a short 
distance in advance of the leading company. The bat- 
talion commander marched at the head of his command. 
The last company of the battalion was charged with the 
mission of protecting its right flank. To assist it in this 
task the major turned loose three of his cavalrymen. 

We shall follow this battalion in considerable detail 
after it turns east at Aix and takes up its proper flank 
guard mission. Meanwhile we must ride back down the 
column past the two battalions of the gq4th Infantry and 
take a look at the battalion of 75S: 

It is just 6:30 A.M. The caissons are rumbling along 
the road toward Gondrecourt. The leading piece is about 
one kilometre north of the Marjolaine Farm. The artil- 
lery commander rides at the head of his battalion. Fog 
eddies and swirls about the countryside. Suddenly, far 
off to the front, somewhere north of Gondrecourt, comes 
the faint but unmistakable crack of rifle fire. The artil- 
leryman cocks his ear to the north. He knows, or should 
know, that the leading element of the advance guard must 
be close to Aix. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT 


His actions and orders, if any, within the next three 
minutes. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION AND DISCUSSION 

The artillery commander instantly deployed his bat- 
talion. By 7:00 o'clock his batteries were all nicely in 
position on the high ground about 11/4 kilometres north 
of the Marjolaine Farm and their observers were watching 
the fog roll over the French countryside. Meanwhile, the 
little flurry of rifle fire had long since died out and the 
infantry column was plodding steadily down the road. 
The incident was the result of a Uhlan patrol working up 
an appetite for breakfast by taking a few pot shots at the 
leading element of the advance guard. The long French 
column lumbered to a halt while the poinc, possibly as- 
sisted by the advance party, routed out the German pa- 
trol. 


long 











Wide World Photo 


A brief halt was called 


Now, I may be seriously mistaken, but it seems to me 
that, in this entire action, I smell the unmistakable odor 
of a slightly decayed peace-time maneuver. Doesn't the 
set-up strike a familiar chord in our own memory? The 
column marching down the road with advance guard out; 
the point fired on by an outlined enemy; the inevitable 
deployment; the invariable pitched battle with blanks 
banging and breathless umpires racing back and forth 
Certainly the 
instant reaction of this artillery commander would lead 
one to believe that his thought process had become auto- 
matic, that his mind was schooled to accept a few scat- 
tered shots a mile to the front as the inevitable and invart- 
He was not 
to be caught napping. Not even when the fire died out 
did he recall his batteries. Fire up front, no matter how 
much or how little, meant battle. He was in position. 
True, he couldn’t see very much from that position be- 
cause of the fog, but that was more or less beside the 
point. He had complied with the dictates of that omni- 
potent and ubiquitous god called Form. But the saddest 
commentary of the whole procedure 1 is this: At 10:30, at 
noon, and at 2:30. . . three times more . . . the major 
repeated the same process—and accomplished precisely 
nothing. 

Now hindsight, particularly from the vantage point 
of twenty years, is no great virtue, and criticism after the 

event 1s alway s easy. Nevertheless, if we are to profit by 
the experiences of others we must examine their successes 
and failures with a critical eye. 

What, then, can we find of interest in this artillery in- 
cident? Almost the first thing to strike the eye is the 


waving flags; and finally sweet victory. 


able herald of immediate and general battle. 
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major's position at the hea 
lery battalion. If his recon: 
cer had been forward with 
party or at the head of th 
might not loom so large. 
appears that no representati 
tillery marched in advance 
ion commander. This is a 
The place of the artillery 
or at least of his represent 
forward where the situat 
nailed as it breaks, the infantry’ 
determined, and the artiller 
if need be, to meet the circu: 
hand. From the major’s actual | 
a mile or more in rear of the | 
fantry elements, he could d 
than act blindly. 


The second error, and ind 
that largely grew out of the firs 
the unnecessary deployment of his 
tire battalion. This occurred four time: 
In each instance it was occasioned by 3 
few shots far to the front whose s 
cance he had no way of determining 
If the artillery commander had dr: 
off a battery we might possibly find some justifics 
from the point of view of caution. But it is 1 
how any extenuating circumstance can be offered 
repes ated deployment of his entire battalion on 
Indeed on each occ 
the incident was regulated and the fire had ceased befor 
his rapidly tiring batteries had lumbered into th. 


ground of a few scatte red shots. 


and too distant positions. 

After each of these ill-advised deploy ments the bat 
ion had to be reassembled, marched back to the t 
double the infantry column, and, at an increased gait, re- 
gain its place with the advance guard. ~ ad proce 
was exhausting to both men and animals, but of far 
greater importance was the fact that, during thes 
edecsble periods of time, the infantry battalions of 
advance guard were completely out ‘of touch with 
artillery and therefore unable to call on it if the 
arose. 

Today, of course, this artillery 
handled in a different manner. At least one battery would 


battalion wo il 1 be 


always be in or close to some previously reconnoitered and 
predetermined position from which it could cover th 

vance of the infantry. In other words, the artillery w ould 
divide and advance by the “leap-frog”’ process 


SITUATION CONTINUED 


Following its inconsequential brush with the 
patrol the rgth Battalion, still in its widely ec! 
formation, continued on to Aix without further incider 
Here it turned to the northeast and tramped on tow ards 
Norroy-le-Sec while the remainder of the division marched 


north through Affleville. At Norroy-le-Sec the 1 
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ida bir of a skirmish with a German cavalry patrol. This 
was swe. aside without difficulty and the igth plodded 
golidly 1 to Landres which it reached at noon. Here a 
brief hal: was called. 


In the ight of subsequent events, the disposition of the 
battalion at this time is particularly interesting. This 
disposition 1s shown schematically on Sketch No. 2. 


Fach ce mpany was partially deployed. Section and pla- 
»on columns echeloned, in general, to the right flank 
were the popular formation. Several things stand out in 
this set-up. First it is definitely not a textbook picture. 
Compan ‘ies are disposed to take advantage of the terrain. 

{the need arises the battalion can fight as a unit on the 
high ground j just west of Murville, on the ridge line west 
of Landres, or in Landres itself. Second, the battalion 
cannot be gobbled up as a whole. The units are so dis- 
sosed that they can put up a stout fight in any direction. 
Not even a single company can be knocked off before 
support arrives. The section of machine guns is located 
ot Landres, a pivotal point; it can be rushed to the sup- 
port of any one of the six companies. In short, here is a 
business-like layout that definitely precludes any possi- 
bility of surprise and at the same time affords the battal- 
on every Opportunity to make the most of the means at 
its disposal. 


Look well at this disposition! We 


Germans had left that morning but that they did not 
know in which direction they had moved. 

“Just as we were about to cross the Murville-Landres 
road we were halted in order to let a cyclist group from 
the 7th Cavalry Division pass. These cyclists were mov- 
ing toward Murville. Almost immediately thereafter we 
saw the commanding general of the 7th Cavalry Division 
and two of his staft officers trot by in the direction of 
Murville. 

“We were all convinced that the enemy infantry was 
still far off.” 

Now a startling thing occurred! Over the crest of hill 
344° came the three mounted scouts of the 6th Company 
at a dead gallop. At undiminished gait they raced be- 
tween the last two companies and throughout their pas- 
sage they shouted the same message over and over again 

“The German cav alry is charging! The German 
cavalty i is charging!” 

By this time these companies had crossed the Landres- 
Murville road and were heading slightly west of north. 
They still marched in their wide stair-step formation. 


THIRD REQUIREMENT 


Actions and orders of the two company commanders. 


*This location may not be exact but the incident took place 
somewhere close by, and hill 344 fits the picture. 





mav have occasion to harken back to it. 

The halt here was only momentary. 
Again the 1gth moved on. The lead- 
ing companies turned Prentin and its 
an from the southeast. The last two 
companies swung east of Landres and 
moved on toward the high ground 
southwest of Murville. These two 
companies were echeloned to the right 
rear, and the same echelonment was 
adopted within the companies them- 
clves. The three troopers assigned to 
the 6th Company (the last company) 
had galloped off to the right flank to 
reconnoiter. Throughout the entire 
march German cavalrymen had been 
sen in the distance, appearing and dis- 
appearing, but doggedly following the 
movement of the battalion. 

The situation at this time is concisely 
expressed by a Lieutenant B, a partici- 
pant, whom Colonel Etienne quotes as 
follows: “Major M and the battalion 
officers had no exact idea of the situ- 
ation. At Landres we had met a cav- 
lry captain and several troopers (cuiras- 
siers of the 7th Cavalry Division, if my 
recolle. tion is correct) . We asked him 


for inf mation: he knew nothing defi- 
nite,” 




















“The inhabitants of the villages 
throuch which we passed said that the 





Sketch No. 2 


Approximate disposition of 19th Bn., at noon, August 21, 1914 
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HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


Both companies fixed bayonets and deployed at a dead 
run, wheeling into line facing hill 344. With muscles 
tensed for the whirlwind shock of cavalry they waited. 
Every finger curled about a trigger; every eye stared at 
the crest. Hours seemed to pass but actually the drum- 
ming hoofs of the three mounted scouts were still rever- 
berating when over the hill thundered one lone German 
lancer! No man shall ever know the thought in that 
lone horseman’s mind when he beheld the terrible spec- 
tacle of 500 French infantry . . . waiting . . . waiting. 
But this we do know . . . with lance lowered to the 
charge he hurtled forward and took the tremendous volley 
FA on. On that 21st day of August one lancer of the 
German 13th Dragoons rode triumphantly into Valhalla. 


SITUATION CONTINUED 


The two companies now resumed their formation and 
moved on toward Higny. The August sun beat down 
mercilessly on the hard-marching chasseurs. They had 
been on the go since 4:00 A.M. Their last breathing 
= of any consequence had been at Gondrecourt. All 

ay they had climbed continually to the north. Now 
throughout the entire battalion fatigue became evident. 
Everyone hoped for a halt. Almost like an answer to 
their unspoken wish a mounted messenger rode from com- 
pany to company with word from the major that the bat- 
talion would assemble north of Higny on the wheat- 
covered slopes of hill 348 facing in the direction of the 
Chanois Farm. 


FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


Security measures taken and dispositions prescribed by 
the battalion commander. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION AND DISCUSSION 


The battalion commander designated the 2d Company 
as right-flank guard. It went into position facing north- 
east on a line generally southeast of the southeastern 
point of the Bois d’Higny. Its left flank rested about 4oo 
metres from the edge of the woods. The remaining 
companies, the rst, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th, closed up as 
shown on Sketch No. 3. The unimproved road running 
across hill 348 from the northern exit of Higny afforded a 
natural protection from the north owing to a long cut that 
ran almost all the way across the face of the hill. Here the 
6th Company took up its position, fully deployed. 

In view of the battalion commander's disposition at 
Landres his disposition here is altogether baiddaing. If 
his closely grouped battalion had been thoroughly out- 

sted a great many favorable points could ote on Bernd 
. uncovered. But this battalion was not outposted. Not 
500 metres away lay the Higny Wood which had not 
been reconnoitered. With the exception of one or two 

atrols sent out by one company (apparently the 6th) to 
_ an eye on Boudrezy, there is no indication that a 


single security detachment was posted. The 2d Com- 
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pany may have afforded some protection to the 
of the battalion but it took no measures to prot 
flank so far as we can tell today. 

In short, here was a battalion, numbering 
men, grouped on a wheat-covered plateau, w 
reconnoitered wood at almost point-blank ran 
tected by patrols, and in a country known to 
acompial by the enemy only that morning. Suppose, fog 
instance, that a German infantry battalion had hidden 
itself along the edge of that wood and in the hich whe 
that grew on that plateau. What then? What reason ha; 
this battalion commander to believe that German inf, 
try, or dismounted cavalry, were not in these woods ang 
in that wheat? Such terrain under such conditions should 
literally shout . . . ““Beware of ambush!” But let's ox 


on. 
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SITUATION CONTINUED 

The companies close up. The men are blowing hard 
and glad to get a rest. In Higny the handful of cual 
men assigned to the battalion are watering their horses. 
From the hill the chasseurs can see the main columa 
marching steadily toward the north. The advance guard 
is moving through Xivry-Circourt. In the direction ¢ 
Murville they see French cyclists pedaling along. Here 
and there peasants are working 1 in the fields. be i is hard 
to believe that a war is really on. 

But the long rest the chasseurs had anticipated was not 
to be. Scarcely had the 6th Company moved into pos 
tion along the road than the major gave the signal to 
sling equipment. Wearily the tired infantrymen clam 
bered to their feet and slung their packs. A hell of a rest! 

The forward movement started and at that instant the 
entire southeastern face of the Higny Wood and the 
wheat field to the right flank erupted in a blast of lead. 
Rifle and machine-gun fire knifed through the bewildered 
battalion. Under the stunning shock ‘of such complete 
surprise few units would stand. The 19th Battalion stood! 

This was to be no skirmish with a Uhlan patrol but 
real fight. The 19th immediately sought to recover it 
equilibrium. The two right platoons of the 2d Company 
swung to the northeast and achieved their deployment 
by crawling through the high wheat while German bul- 
lets clipped the blades above them. The 1st and 3d Com- 
panies deployed facing to the north. The 4th and 5th 
deployed more or less in place, one behind the other 
The 6th Company, protected from the north by the em- 
bankment, remained in this position in reserve. The mz 
chine-gun section moved along the road occupied by the 
6th Company to a point abreast of the 2d Company. 

The battalion, somewhat recovered from inital 
shock of this surprise, now settled down in earnest to 
business at hand. The crack of musketry g wt sally 
mounted to a deafening pitch. But now a shriller note rose 
over the field. Somewhere artillery was firing and the 
shells were falling squarely on the. French positior n. The 
hard-pressed Frenchmen looked at one another in instant 
agreement . . . this could be none other than th cir own 
artillery firing short! But whatever their feeling on the 
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Sketch No. 3 


Approximate disposition of 19th Battalion, at about 


subject may have been they held their ground and con- 

tinued the furious fire fight. At the same time the bat- 
talion commander dispatched several mounted messengers 
to the advance guard artillery with word to cease fire. He 

was to learn later that he had maligned the French artil- 
ery . . . the shell fire was coming from German bat- 
teries, probably horse batteries from the 8th Cavalry Di- 
vision. 

A few minutes later, in fact at about 2:30 P.M., a 
second message was sent to the advance guard, this time 
requesting the support of the artillery battalion. 

Not more than fifteen minutes had elapsed since the 
frst shock. The enemy was definitely known to occupy 
the Higny Wood and the northeastern slope of hill 348. 
The battalion commander had no idea of the location of 
the German artillery. As a matter of fact it had only 
dropped a few shells on the battalion and then ceased 
hing. The situation had not yet fully developed but the 
major was aware that an attempt was already being made 
to penetrate between the 2d and 3d Companies and be- 
lieved that an attempted envelopment of fie right flank 
was getting under way. 


FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


The message sent by the commanding officer of the 
igth Battalion to the artillery with the advance guard. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION AND DISCUSSION 


According to Colonel Etienne the messa 
queste artillery fire on the Higny Wood. 


merely re- 


bit later the 


2:15 p.m., August 21, 1914 


statement appears that “the artillery battalion was re- 
quested to support the 19th Battalion which was stopped 
by violent rifle and machine-gun fire coming from the 
southern edge of the wood one kilometre north of 
Higny.” 

Is this message sufficient for the artillery to act on? 
The range from the high ground northeast of Xivry- 
Circourt is about 3,000 metres or roughly 3,600 yards. 
The artillery is provided with excellent maps. The day is 
now crystal clear. From Xivry-Circourt the Higny Wood 
must stand out like a sore thumb. These are some facts 
that must be considered in the artillery problem pre- 
sented. 

However, the message sent to the artillery left out sev- 
eral factors not only of vital interest to the artillery but 
perhaps of life and death interest to the infantry. It 
made no mention of the location of the French infantry 
units. It made no arrangement either as to time or signal 
for the artillery to lift its fire. And finally it failed to 
prescribe any definite line or terrain features, such as the 
southern edge of the Higny Wood, beyond which the 
battalion would not advance or at least would not advance 
until a certain fixed time. Now this message was obvi- 
ously deficient on every one of these counts, and probably 
several more. But here the question arises . was it 
possible or practicable for this battalion commander to 
incorporate these items in his message to the artillery? [ 
vote in the negative. 

In the first place, this was a meeting engagement. The 
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situation was not fixed. As Colonel Etienne puts it, 
“here everything was moving, both the enemy and our- 
selves.” By the time the battalion commander had form- 
ulated a nice precise message to his artillery friends the 
entire situation could do an about face. No one short of 
a soothsayer could foresee what would happen from one 
moment to the next. 

So it reduces to this: Artillery fire is badly needed but 
with the artillery and its observers 3,600 yards away it is 
dangerous to ask for it in this moving situation. If fire 
support is requested the infantry must give the artillery 
some assurance that units will not advance beyond some 
unmistakable line until some set time or until some pre- 
arranged signal at which the artillery will lift its fire. 
But since the infantry cannot tell what will happen from 
moment to moment, the dangers of this procedure are 
evident. 

What is the answer? 


FIFTH REQUIREMENT 


Action of the artillery commander upon receipt of the 
1gth Battalion’s request for fire on Higny Wood. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION AND DISCUSSION 


The actions of the artillery commander are not reported 
in detail. However, it appears that he did four things in 
the following sequence: (1) made a detailed reconnais- 
sance for positions; (2) moved his entire battalion into 
positions on the high ground * a hundred metres north- 

east of Xivry-Circourt;” (3) “arrived at an understand- 
ing with the 1gth Battalion;” and (4) at 5:00 P.M. two 
hours and fifteen minutes after he received the infantry’s 
request, opened fire on the Higny Wood with one bat- 
tery. 

There are so many things wrong with this particular 
picture that it is difficult to know where to start. Suppose 
we begin with the rgth Battalion. The division com- 
mander had not allotted his flank guard any artillery. 
The flank guard itself came under the command of the 
advance guard commander. If it became involved in a 
serious fight it would have to call on the advance guard 
artillery for support. Therefore, common sense would 
seem to dictate that an artillery representative march with 
this battalion. This was not done. 

Next, no matter what computation is employed and 
despite the most liberal allowances for unforeseen delay, 
the two hour and fifteen minute interval before fire was 

opened cannot be satisfactorily explained. It 1s inferred 
re the artillery commander personally performed every 
one of the four tasks itemized in the historical solution. 
When it was all over he had three batteries in position 
3,600 yards away from the hard pressed infantry. From 
that position and that distance it was impossible to follow 
the fluctuations of the infantry struggle. He could and 
did fire on the Higny Wood but with only one battery 
and after an unconscionable period of time. Perhaps he 
had arrived at an Scenaliog” with the 19th Battal- 
ion that its troops would not advance beyond the south- 
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ern edge of the wood. Of course, in view of tl 
quest for fire on a definite area he might have 
fied in opening on the Higny Wood at once wh: « a repre. 
sentative settled matters with the rgth Battalio: In thy 
event he should have been able to smother the 
his battalion in a matter of minutes. 

Another important consideration is the fa 
advance guard proper was again deprived of all 
lery. While its infantry battalions marched on toward 
Mercy-le-Bas, its artillery battalions squatted down on ¢ 
outskirts of Xivry-Circourt and flirted with th 
that had developed on the flank. It would cert 
been prudent for the division commander to hay 
this “lost battalion” with artillery from the main colump 
Which, of course, brings us to the point that we canno, 
hold the artillery commander responsible for everything 
The final responsibility devolves on the advance guael 
commander although he probably accepted his artillery. 
man’s recommendations. 

Looking back it appears that a highly workable and 
practical lution to this affair could how been brought 
about by the immediate dispatch of one battery to the 
vicinity of Higny while the remaining two batteries con- 
tinued with the advance guard. Thus the 1gth Battalion 
would have had direct, active, and invaluable support in 
less than 30 minutes after its message reached the arti 
lery. Had an artillery representative marched with the 
19th Battalion this figure would probably have been cu 
still further. In all likelihood he would have recom. 
mended this same direct action. Furthermore, he would 
have had a suitable position and O. P. located to which 
the battery could have immediately moved without los 
motion. 
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The heart and soul of the whole matter is not merely 
artillery in direct support . . . but artillery and observer 
so placed that no phase of the infantry struggle 1S over- 
looked and control so perfect that the great ‘ledge ham- 
mer of the artillery can be instantly switched to accord 
with the swiftly moving infantry situation. 

No matter how we regard this incident we are forced 
to the conclusion that the artillery commander was lost 
in that often bewildering forest of technique. It ts not 
likely that he overlooked a single rule laid down in his 
artillery manual . . . except perbaps the primary mission 
of artillery. Tent. it took him two hours and fifteen 
minutes to complete his set-up; true, he eventually used 
only one-third of it; true, a battalion of infantry, less than 
two miles away, was being bled white during this process; 
but still one cannot afford to gloss over such an important 
thing as form. 

Again it is high time we returned to our story. 


SITUATION CONTINUED 


The attempt to penetrate between the 2d and 3d Con 
panies was frustrated by a headlong charge of the 6th 
Company for which it paid dearly. The fight then swung 
to the right flank which the enemy sought to «! nvelop 
The right platoon of the 2d Company was driven back 
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andthen i a furious counter attack retook its lost ground. 
1 juss. MRRBor presse continued to build up on this flank. i. 
repre On the north the fight went on with undiminished 
in thar ory. 1 4th and sth Companies had long since been 
d with Immforced to nove CO the assistance of the 1st and 3d. Mean- 
yhile, the 6th Company had been pulled back to its old 
at the Imposition along the road where it was again held in reserve. 
-s art. I. At 5:00 o'clock the first artillery fire fell on the Higny 
coward Wood. The immediate effect of this long-awaited fire was 
on the fgmto enable the infantry on the north to push forward and 
“ation seize the edge of the forest. And there, of course, it had 
y have ito remain unless it wished to run the gamut of its own 
placed artillery 
umn The struggle on the right flank had turned the wheat 
cannot fmmfeld into a shambles. Around the machine- -gun section 
thing, the dead were literally heaped one on top of the other. 
guard MENo one remained to man one gun but the lieutenant in 
tillery. fcommand of the section. In a matter of moments a Ger- 
man bullet had laid him out with his crew. 
le and The envelopment progressed. The 2d Company be- 
rought mean to give ground. At this juncture the battalion com- 
to the fllmmander again called on his reserve. The 6th ‘Company 
es con- amEsprang tome 2 its sheltered position. The captain shouted 
ctalion Wie command and dropped dead. But the company carried 
port in The envelopment was again temporarily blocked. 


ect te. 

































e artil. a still there was no decision. In every quarter of the 
ith the fMifeld the dead piled up. 

en cut Then occurred one of those minute incidents that so 
recom- fmmmoften determine the outcome of battles. A wounded 
would MMbugler stretched on the ground suddenly and without 
which feuthority sounded the charge. Instantly another bugler 
uut lost #Meaped to his feat, repeated it, and dropped with a bullet 


through his head. It was enough. The 19th Battalion 
swept forward. A moment or two of furious hand-to- 
hand combat followed and then the Germans broke. A 
bloody pursuit dogged them as far as Boudrezy. 

Quoting from the reports of the advance guard and 
fank guard commanders, Colonel Etienne states, ““The 
both Battalion had had an affair with a battalion supported 
by machine- “gun units. The Higny Wood was a veritable 
harnel house.” 

No accurate reports exist as to the casualties suffered 
by the rgth Battalion. The figures vary from 220 to 600. 
onsidering the conditions under which they fought, the 
larger number does not appear excessive. 

A ended this sanguinary encounter at Higny Wood. 
nat night the valiant survivors trudged into their biv- 
uuac area at the Chanois Farm . . . their mission ac- 
omplished. The gallant behavior of the 19th Battalion 
on this day should assure it a permanent niche in the rich 
ustory of France. 

The remainder of the 42d Division, more fortunate 
an its flank guard, continued placidly on to its march 
objective without encountering any serious resistance. It 
would have its turn the next day! 
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+ beck Looking back twenty years we can realize that this 
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day’s work was an infallible portent of the morrow. From 
almost every point of view the 42d Division failed to 
meet the potentialities of the situation. That it escaped 
unscathed (discounting the unnecessary slaughter in the 
1gth Battalion) is no more than a testimonial to its luck. 
On the next day it paid the penalty in full for warfare 
by rote: on that day division after division was over- 
whelmed by complete tactical surprise and by nightfall 
entire armies were streaming southward in confusion. 


Today the French pendulum has reached the other 
extremity of its arc. The headlong offensive of 1914 has 
given way to extreme caution. Infantry moves at a snail’s 
pace. Divisions crawl from crest to crest with sometimes 
as much as two-thirds of their strength 1 in a practically 
fully deployed advance guard. It is no longer called an 
advance guard but that makes little difference since to all 
intents and purposes it has replaced the 1914 variety. We 
wonder how this rigid conception will fare against the 
swift- -moving tank entack or against movesiond | infantry? 
We wonder about its flanks and its rear. The French say 
the day of surprise is over, and still we wonder. When 
this new doctrine or dogma or theory clashes with flesh 
and bone and iron and steel and lead we shall know. 
Until then we can only surmise. 


That same thought was expressed in the beginning of 
this paper. In a sense it sounds “‘defeatist.” It appears to 
advocate the abolition of theory, of training, of maneu- 
vers, since the realities of war always differ from our 
peace-time conceptions. It does to this extent: if theory 
soars in the blue empyrean, if training becomes cut-and- 
dried, if maneuvers become stereotyped playlets of a mass 
exhibitionism, then we would do well to chuck the whole 
lot. 


It is only too true that we can never reproduce situations 
as wildly improbable and illogical as those that flourish 
in battle. But we can turn our imaginations loose. We 
can concentrate on the unexpected. We can promote con- 
fusion in our maneuvers. We can blow hell out of the 
C.P.’s and tear up communications right and left. We 
can rule out key men and key leaders at the decisive 
point and at the worst times. We can jump a lieutenant 
into a battalion commander’s job in the midst of an attack 
and push the battalion commander into his colonel’s shoes. 
We can give false information of the enemy, or inaccu- 
rate information, or no information. We can work our 
chief umpires into brain fever by requiring them to invent 
the unexpected the unexpected 
pected! 


the unex- 


It will not take much of this to relieve us of our 
preconceived ideas and our mental catalog of approved 
solutions. Bit by bit we will come to the Inevieuble con- 
clusion that there is no subsitute for thought and that to 
think, and think in time, the muscles of the intellect must 
be kept supple. And then when the lid does blow off we 
will not be stunned into immobility or waste decisive 
minutes wondering how or why it happened . but 
act. 





By Mayor GenerRAL WiLiiAM C. Rivers 


U.S. Army, Retired 
NIVERSAL use in atlases, and in illustrating 


books and newspaper articles, of maps on the 

Mercator projection—greatly distorted and de- 
ceptive at high latitudes—has given rise to important 
misconceptions in the public mind. One of these is the 
failure that the straight and short 
steamship lane from our west coast to Asia passes near 
Alaska and parallel to our Aleutian Islands. Another 
general misconception is concerning the position of Hono- 
lulu with respect to this highway, to the Orient. Study 
of a great circle map on the gnomonic projection, or better 


to realize normal, 


yet a globe, will show how far (more than 2,000 miles) 
to the south of any part of this highw ay to Japan and 
Manila lies Honolulu. Also, that Ja upan is more than 
twice as far from Honolulu as from the American Aleu- 
tians in Alaska. 

Such a study will indicate the paramount strategic po- 
sition of the Aleutian Islands with re spect to the eastern 
part of the north Pacific Ocean. 


The question is one of 
defending the United States, 


Hawaii and the Panama 
Canal hey controlling the parts of the north Pacific near 
our shores, rather than the defense of Alaska. A hostile 
fleet operating from an Aleutian base would find excel- 
lent harbors. mining work would make the Ok- 
hotsk and Bering Seas duced areas, prov iding well pro- 


Easy 


tected communications lines. An opposing fleet based on 
Honolulu would be obliged to work on longer and ex- 
terior lines—an inferior strate gic position. 


Our recently appointed board of Army officers to con- 
sider sites for the several air-defense bases provided by the 
new Wilcox bill will doubtless suggest a location of the 
Army air base in Alaska with respect to possible sites for 
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Defending Our Last Frontier 


GREAT CIRCLE CHART OF THE NORTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 
WHICH ALL GREAT CIRCLES,-WHICH ARE THE SHORTEST DISTANCES BETWEEN THE 
GIVES AMUGH BETTER PICTURE OF THE AREA BETWEEN THE U.S. AND THE PHILI Prints 
PROJECTION, UPON WHICH THE GREAT CIRCLES ARE CURVED LINES, AND UPON 
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a Naval base in the Aleutians region. Fairb 
head of Cook Inlet have been mentioned in 























suitable for the Army air-defense base. Although dic 
persion in depth of air forces is now necessary, and 3) 
though the speed as well as carrying Capacity of the 








bombing plane have been doubled in the last | . 
both places mentioned in Mr. Gordon's recent article i, 
the JouRNAL lie at too-great distances from a1 
Naval base in the Aleutians. 













The Weather Bureau records, and conversations with 
Coast Guard officers, indicate that climatic co 
the Aleutians are more favorable than is ger 


generally 
lieved. The Japan current passes to the north as wel 

In Unalaska, for ey. 
ample, zero weather has never been encountered, Nay. 
gation is open all the year round in the Aleutians. Win. 
ter ice floes do not come further south than the Pribilof 
Islands. Annual rainfall is from 60 to 80 inches. Mam 


places in the United States have as much or more rain 







to the south of that great group. 










There is some precipitation about 200 days in the year— 
as in some places in the United States. 

Unalaska and Bristol Bay nearby—the latter closed by 
easy mining operations—will hold the fleets of the wor 
At Dutch Harbor the anchorage is some 18 or 1g fatlhy 
Wharf construction would a no difficulties. The | lim- 
ited personnel for repairs to vessels would be bri ught 
from the United States, as was the case with far more 
numerous employees to build the Canal at Panama. Fogs 
are frequent at times in the Aleutians. For foe and friend 
alike, they are often a great detriment and, with the de- 
ceptive possibilities of the radio, they would be at time 
an advantage. The suggestion has been made 
here re peated 















-and it 1s 
that a joint Navy- Army board should 
study the important questions of “Defending Our Las 
Frontier.” 
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Command Post 


By M. jor R. H. CHance 


Infar 


Cast of Characters 


Lt. Col—Commander 2nd Battalion 
Major—Executive 

Lt. S-1—Adjutant 

Lt. S-2—Intelligence Officer 

Lt. S-3—Plans & Training Officer 
Lt. S-4—Supply Officer 
Lt—Battalion Communications Officer 
Capt—Commander, Battery “B” 
Capt.—Battalion Surgeon 
Sergeant—Message Center 
Private—Phone Operator 
Private—Battalion Runner 
Private—Battalion Runner 
Sheriff—of Comanche County 
Deputy Sheriff of Comanche County 


SCENE I 


of the Second Battalion, 377th Infantry, on the east 
t Hill 1593 about 4:30 p.m. October 5, 1937. The 
set up without tentage and with minimum equip- 


The Battalion is in the process of occupying its position 

1 the night as the outpost of the regiment which is in 

uac at West Lake. 

Ex. —-Is the Battalion Commander here? 

S-1—No, sir. The Colonel, S-2, and S-3 are still on 

cir tour of inspection of the position. 

Ex.—Has anyone been inquiring for me? 

S-1—-No, sir, not directly. The Medico was around 
nere a few minutes ago but I think he has since gone 
back to the Aid Station. S-4 has taken the combat train 
back for another load of ammunition and our Battery 
Commander came through here looking for the Battal- 

1 Commander. ; 


Ex—Have we telephonic communication with our 
two forward companies? 


§-1—Yes, sir. Bill—I mean our Communications Of- 
ncet-—said he had everything in about half an hour ago, 
except an O.P. line. He asked regiment for more wire, 
ashe is all out, but they turned him down so he went 
back to see if they didn’t have some lying around that 
nobody was watching. 

Ex,—] hope he doesn’t get caught. And speaking of 
regiment, notify them that we are all correct just as soon 
a the Colonel gets back and gives you his O.K. on the 


my Send fer: our Medico now and tell him to report 
vere, 


S-1—Yes, sir 
Cuffy! 
peant 

Set. McGuffy—Yees, sir. 

1 Send me a runner. 

Sgt. | {cGuffy—Very good, sir. (Goes to entrance and 
stage in loud voice ) Johnson! OH, JOHNSON! 


. (Calling) Sgt. McGuffy—Sgt. Mc- 
(Enter Set. McGuffy, Message Center Ser- 


Calis oF 


A Play in One Act 


Off-stage Voice 
of ‘em here. 


Sgt. McGufty 


Which one, Sergeant? There's two 
The funny looking one. 

Of- stage Voice—They’'re both funny looking. 

Sgt. McGuffy—I mean the little one, the guy from 
“E” Co. (Still talking to off-stage, after a pause ) Come 
here, you dope. I want you to go in there and report to 
the Lieutenant. He wants you to carry a message. 

Now, don’t forget how I told you to report and be sure 
to get everything correct. Ask him to repeat if you ain’t 
positive. Then you come back to me and /'ll see if 


you ve got it straight. Gw’ an in there. 


(lobnson, a runner, enters and reports to S-1.) 

S-1—Find the Battalion Surgeon and tell him that 
Major Ex. wishes to see him here as soon as possible. 
Got it? 

Johnson—Yes, sir. (Salutes and departs 
(Battalion Surgeon enters. ) 
Ex.—Hello, Medico. 


hurry. We just sent a runner for you. 


You certainly got here in a 
Did he find you? 
Bn. Surgeon—No, what's up? 


Ex.—I assume that you haven't set up the Aid Station 
complete, as yet. 

Bn. Surgeon—No, 
still on wheels and I want to stay that way until some- 
thing happens. 


outside of salts and iodine we're 


around here 
When does this 


That’s why I'm hanging 

trying to find out what it’s all about. 
war begin? 

? Well, 
any real dope as yet but I'll give you an idea to toy with 

until we get something dchnios to go on. 


Ex.—Bloodthirsty as usual, « I can’t give you 
Here’s the 
from the information we have, 

said believe,—that the 
enemy will make contact with us to-night with one or 
more battalions. 


situation now, as | see it: 


I believe—tremember, now, I 
About daylight tomorrow we ll be hit 
hard. Now, here’s where you come in. If the enemy does 
what I think he will do, we are going to be pretty badly 
mauled; we may have twenty per cent, or mavbe more, 
You will be a busy man and when we start 


back we'll be moving so fast that we can’t evacuate our 


casualties. 


own wounded by hand. So what? Either you have got 


to figure some way to get them out or stay with “em. 


Bn. Surgeon -You mean I stay with the wounded 


we can’t evacuate—and—get captured? Say, what the— 


Ex. Either you or your assistant. We must le ave suf- 
ficient medical personnel to take care of any wounded we 
can’t evacuate from the Aid Station. l low, just in case 
vou decide to stay, there’s the matter of your mess bill to 
date ind a dollar six bits you owe me from the poker 
game. j 

Bn. Surgeon—Say, 


I'm going to see about getting 
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some motor ambulances from some place. 
riedly.) 

Ex.—I hope he can talk someone into letting him have 
them, but I know damn well he can’t. 

(Enter Battalion Commander, S-3, S-2, and Battery 
Commander Btry. “B.”’ ) 

Bn. Comdr.—I tell you I don’t like the situation that 
“F” Company is up against. But there’s no other solu- 
tion I can see. That approach must be covered even if 
Capt. Jones is out there pretty much by himself. (To 
S-3 ) Get the situation on your map as soon as you can; 
send an overlay to each unit commander and one to the 
regiment. (To Btry. Comdr.) We 
are not well agreed on what you can 
and can’t do so don’t leave here un- 
til I have a chance to make a final 
check with you when we get our 
situation on the map. Also, figure 
now on how much fire I may reason- 
ably ask for from the rest of your 
Battalion—and get. (To S- 2) I 
want an estimate of the enemy situ- 
ation from you in about ten minutes. 
(Exit S-2) 

Bn. Comdr.—(To S-1 )—Get me 
the Regimental Commander, the 
Executive, or S-1 on the phone. 

(S-1 directs Phone Operator to 
ring Regt. Pause) 

S-1—(To Bn. Comdr.) Monarch 
2 on the line, sir. 

Bn. Comdr.—Hello, Harry. All right, Monarch 2, 
then. What the hell difference? All right, all right, I 
know, I know. Now listen. We're all set, prepared to 
make the best of a bad situation. I have to cover nearly 
5,000 yards of front with this battalion. There is an inter- 

val of nearly 1,000 yards between my two forward com- 
panies and my left flank is up in the air, but outside of 
that we're all night. (Pause ) Don’t like it? Of course I 
don’t like it, but we'll do it. We're ready any time if the 
old man wants to come up and and look us over. (Pause) 
No, nothing new in the way of enemy information. You 
should have an overlay of our dispositions i in about thirty 
minutes—maybe less. Let me know if and when the 
Colonel comes forward. I want to talk with him. (Pause) 
No, not yet; it’s too soon to make plans for a withdrawal 
until we can— 

(Bn. Comdr. is interrupted by the entrance of S-2 fol- 
lowed closely by S-4, both talking loudly and gesticu- 
lating. ) 

Bn. Comdr.—(At phone, loudly) SHUT UP! No, 
not you, Harry—all right then, Monarch 2. Good bye. 

Bn. Comdr.—(To Ex.) You straighten this thing out 
between these two and then let me know what it’s all 
about. (To S-3 and Btry. Comdr.) Let’s get on this 

matter of our final check on defensive fires. 

(Ex. signals to S-2 and S-4 who follow him upstage. 
S-3 and Btry. Comdr. join Colonel around table center.) 


(Exit hur- 


Hello, 
then. What the hell difference?’ 
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Harry. All right, 





Novembe; 


CEMbe- 


Ex.—Now, bcfore we start on the why’s 
fore’s of this business I want you two to ge 
straightened out in your minds once and for 
care who was originally to blame in your dif 
you are both equally guilty of a serious br 
etiquette. 

S-4—(Excitedly ) Sir, this nosey bird— 

Ex.—(Ignoring the interruption) As Battalion Execy. 
tive, I work directly with the Colonel and act for 
I am his Chief of Staff, if yx 
call it such, and am therefore responsible to him for the 
smooth and efficient operation of the staff as a whole 

S-2 & S-4 (Boldly ) Yes Sir, 

Ex.—Now, this staff must ang 
shall work together in harmony and 
mutual confidence. This means ; 
lot of give and take with a fine de 
gree teach of the trials and 
tribulations of the other fellow, W- 
all have our difficulties, apt to be 
overlooked or minimized by som 
one else, but big as a mountain to us 

S-2 & S-4 (Meeker) Yes, sir 

Ex.—yYou were selected as staf 
officers by virtue of your ability, j 
tegrity, and sympathetic et tele nd- 
ing of the many problems contin 
ally confronting the commander and 
troops. Now, as staff officers, you 
don’t command anything; so ever 
time you speak you issue a direct order, an implied 
wish, the praise or censure of the commanding officer 
Do it quietly, understandingly, and with a anile instead 
of a sn. arl. 

S-2 & S-4 (Still meeker ) Yes, sir. 

Ex.—A command is never indifferent to its staff off- 
cers—it either admires and respects them or hates thei 
guts; and you can’t fool the troops. 

S-2 & S- -4 (Still meeker) No, sir. 

Ex.—One more thing: —this C. P. must function wit 
no confusion, a minimum of unnecessary noise, il 
well-ordered routine. If the Colonel calls on you directly 
for your opinion or action—O.K. If not, come to me firs 
with everything; don’t bother him with routine details 
and minor decisions. I will weigh the relative importance 
of your needs and recommendations and present them 
him at the first opportunity or give you a direct answer 
at the time. Now then, what was this argument @ 
about? 

S-4—Why, sir, I—that is, we—Charley and | were- 
well, it’s not much—Oh, hell! Shake, pal. 

S-2—I’m sorry, Tommy; my fault; if I live, I'll learn 

(At this stage of the love feast the Communications 
Officer enters. ) 

Comm. Off.—(Loudly and in singing voice ) Hi-de 
de-hi-de-ho, two reels of wire and never a shot -—. 

Bn. Comdr.—(Loudly and in wrath ) Good God, what 
is this—a C. P. or a cabaret? (woof, woof ). 


1 where. 


him 


in his absence. want t 


Monarch 2 
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( f.—Sir, | was just— 

E. ‘o Comm. Off.) Come here, Lieutenant. 

cy. To S-2 & S-q) Life’s too short and I haven't 
co o thru this lecture again, so you two tell him 
ust told you. You get the idea about this busi- 
aess—screams, Shouts, yells, and general hullabaloo? 
-4—Yes, sir. 

Ex.—| hope it sticks. (To Comm. Off.) I appreciate 
the reasor By your exuberance but the next ume you 
enter this C. P. “do so quietly; state your business quietly; 
ind—depart quietly. As the 


Colonel said—but you heard 
im. (7 0S-2& S-4) Take 
him outside and plant a few 
well chosen seeds of your re- 


ently cquired wisdom and 
J) of you remain within call- 
ng distance—a very soft call, 

Comm. Off., S-2, & S-4 
cxewnt, talking together in 
ibdued tones ) 

Phone rings ) 
Phone Operator—(In usu- 
il sing-song tones ) Monarch 
i Mogul 1. (Repeats 

Bn. Comdr. ) Sir, Monarch 
2 2 calling Mogul I. 

Bn. "Consie. —Who the 
hell 1s Mogul 1—Oh, that’s 
me, and Monarch 2—why, 
that's Harry. (Lifts receiver 
ind with dignity and most 
deliberately ) Mogul 1 speak- 


ing. Why, hello, Harry. 
Pause) Really? (Pause) 
Now, listen to me. I’ve 


known you too well — man 
and boy nearly twenty years 
—all nghe, all right—No, I haven’t seen the Colonel. 
I'm ewe Do you think this is a garrison inspection and 
ican hide behind a door and watch him go into the next 
barracks to figure out when he—What? (Pause) I'll 
let you knew when he arrives—all right—certainly— 
Yes—(Pause ) You don’t say; how careless of 
wees: Headquarters Company. (Pause) You say 
he was positively identified as my Communications Ofh- 
t. Why, that couldn’t be. He’s been with me practi- 
ally e afternoon. (Pause) What am I going to do 
bout ? Nothing. Just what they did to us when you 
borrowe ‘4 two mounts from the Cavalry in 1921 to save 
aten mile walk. (Pause) Yes, I'll grant you that the 
circumstances are entirely different—this is war. And, 
turthermore, I—Hello, Hello, Harry—Hey Wood- 
(Jingles phone ) Monarch 2? 
Phot Operator—Colonel, he went and hung up. 
Bn. Comdr.—Well, it was about time. 





p 


pecker 


Now, where 
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were wef Just a minute. (Pause) Major, send for the 
Communications Officer. 
Ex.—/(Steps upstage; calls ) Lt. Dunham. 
(Communications Officer enters. ) 
Ex.—Report to the Colonel. (Comm. Off. reports.) 
Bn. Comdr.—Lt., 


it has been reported to me that you 
have been ste aling 


wire from Regt. Hq. Co. In fact, 
you were positively identified as the marauding individ- 
ual. Now, such things can’t be permitted to go on, | 
won't have it—my Officer getting 
caught stealing wire. It’s a 
reflection on me and on this 
Battalion. 


“Communications 


I want it clearly 
understood that never again 
shall it be reported to me that 
you were caught stealing any- 
thing. Not a word, now 
that’s all. 


(Comm. Off. salutes and 
departs ) 
Bn. Comdr.—(To S-3) 


Get those overlays on the way 
draft the 
order for the occupation of 
this position. When you have 
finished let me know and we 


and then formal 


will gO into the matter of a 
(To Btry. Com 
mander) 1 fully appreciate 
the gravity of the situation 
fact 
that there are certain factors 
that will interfere with the 
full use of your battery. How- 
ever, what I want to know ts 
just how much fire support I 
can expect from the battery 

and where it can be de 
livered. 

Bery. Comdr.—I'm afraid I can do little for you be- 
cause of the terrain. (Staff registers surprise) You see, 
here, (Pointing to the map) this line of hills prevents 
fire being delivered to the west 


w sdladesean al. 


and I also recognize the 


except for long range 
shooting and you are not interested in that fooen us. 
Even using reduced charges my closest fire will be 2,000 
yards bevend your lines. That’s no help. However, 
(Brightening ) if you can take care of this part of your 
line I can carry protecting fire up to and including hill 
1530. That’s the best I can do, Colonel, I’m sorry to ad 
mit. 

S-3—(To no one in particular) | thought he was at- 
ota to us. Who in hell said artillery’s main mission 
was supporting the infantry? 

Bn. Comdr.—(Ignoring S-3's comment) Why can’t 
you fire on this position? (Pointing to map ) 

Bery. Comdr.— 

Bn. Comdr.- 


-Because I am too close, sir. 


Well, You 


can’t you change position? 








"Il won't have my communications officer 
) caught stealing wire.” 





are attached to this battalion; therefore I can use you as 


the situation dictates. 

Bery. Comdr. 
that area and I selected the best spot in it for a position. 

Bn. 
how long will it take you to get there? 

Bery. Right here, (Pointing to map) just 
north of RJ 1 293, sir, at the south end of Signal Mountain 
would be our best spot to cover this place. 

Bn. Comdr.—Why not back toward West Lake? 

Bery. Comdr.—In the event of a withdrawal, your 
tnen would mask my fire at a time when you needed it 
most. 

Bn. Comdr.—That lets that out, I guess. 

Bery. Comdr.—The only thing against taking this 
new position is the flank. ; 

Bn. Comdr.—‘“‘F” Co. is over here on hill 1372 well 
to the south and its position will screen you more or less. 
I can’t offer better than that but all in all I don’t believe 
you will have any worry about your flanks until the 
withdrawal starts—if a withdrawal is ordered. 

Bery. Comdr.—I have two machine guns and ten auto- 
matic rifles in the battery. I'll cover my flank with those. 

Bn. Comdr.—Good, that ought to be all you need. 
Now, how long will it take you to make the move? 

Bery. Comdr.—About forty minutes from the time | 
start. But my telephone lines won’t be laid in that time. 

Bn. Comdr.—Well, go ahead. We will need fire north 
of this point at daylight and | am depending on you. 

Ex.—Suppose we need artillery fire during the time 
he is moving? What then? 

Bery. Comdr.—(Speaking up ) Glad you brought that 
up, Major. I'll call my battalion and let them know our 
plans—with your permission, Colonel. 


True enough, Sir, but I was assigned 


Where would you sug and 


¢ 
5D 


Comdr. rest going 


Comdr. 
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Novembe 
Bn. Comdr.—Go ahead, that’s a good idea 


examine map again. ) 


S-3 Operator, get Moment Red on the 
artillery. 
Bery. Comdr.—There are times, S-3, wl 


mind me of Napoleon—you are so differer 
anyway. 

S-3- —Well, I thought ———— 

Btry. Comdr.—Yes, I know. All your plat 
this change, eh? Too bad, | — 
Moment Red, sir. 
Comdr. (Taking phone ) Moment B-Red talk 
I want Red. (Pause) All right, but I , 
I'll wait. Oh, you are Red. W 
the situation: I can’t do a damn thing from the position | 
y and so I’m—What’s that? Who want 
know why I went there? (S-3 puts his hand 
jace and bows his head) Well, now listen, her 


dope: (Speaking slowly) I am moving and will tal 


























Phone Operator 
Bery. 
ing. 
Please get him. 


now occ upy 


a new position north of RJ 1293. 

While I am moving, can you deliver defensiy 
called on by this battalion? (Pause ) Oh yes, I ca 
the change in about forty minutes. (Pause) Suppose t 


do-hear us. You can’t have an omelette without s: nashing 


(Pause ) Well, that’s just to: 
I'm bene to support this battalion and I’m going to 
| am moving. (Pause ) Fine, I'll tell the C ‘cloned.’ 
You do use your head, don’t you? (Laughs oy hang 
up.) 

Btry. (To Colonel) Sir, “A” Battery wil) 
stand by for call from you till I report ready. I am head. 
Ing for my battery now and will leave my Reconnaissance 
Ohm: at your O. P. plugging him through to Bn 
the event fire is needed, call on him and he will use 
Battery. After I am in position, I'll notify him and by 
will report the fact to you. He will stay 
further orders. We'll keep in close touch with vo 
Colonel. And now; I’m off, if nothing more is needed 
I've work to do. 

ay Comdr.—No, nothing more, Captain; and thanks 

e all wish you the best of luck. 

pe Comdr. salutes and exits. 

Bn. Comdr.—(To Ex.) Major, I should like to s« 
S-2. 

Ex.—Yes, sir. (Calling off-stage) McGufty, send a 
runner for S-2 and have him report here. 

(Bn. Comdr. takes time out to light a cigarette and 
looking about, observes the working of his staff. S-1 
busy with reports, strength returns, and personnel mat- 
ters. Major. Ex. is working with him. S-3 is busy at the 
Colonel’s table with the work just assigned him.) (S- 
enters and reports to the Bn. Commander. ) 

Bn. Comdr.—What of my friends, the enemy? 

S-2—Sir, I believe we are confronted by a hostile reg 
ment. We have identified men of two battalions and | 
think it reasonable to assume that the third battalion 's 
not very far removed. Mounted patrols have disap ppeared 
and have been replaced by numerous small foot per 


some eggs: can your 


Comdr. 


there und 
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ms to MEE They arc naking every effort to determine the extent of 
and the location of our flanks. The boldness 
r of these patrols give every indication of 
nemy action. I believe, sir, that we will be at- 
ce early to-morrow. As the enemy approaches 
outhwest, his most likely point of attack will 
flank which, as you know, sir, is our weakest 























ndr.—Well, Lieutenant, that’s brief and to the 
iny good report should be, and I believe your 
ns are sound. That will be all for the time. But 
now immediately any new information of im- 
portance 

S-2—Yes, sir. (Salutes and exits. ) 
Bn. Comdr.—(To no one in particular) Now for a 
jw moments of peace and quiet. I’ve been on the jump 
r since meee 
A runner enters out of breath and reports to Ex.) 
Runner—Sir, the Regimental Commander is in the 
-; and wishes to see the Battalion Commander at once. 
iam to direct him to the Colonel. 
Bn. Comdr.—That’s funny. The old man is a stickler 
for proper procedure—I wonder why he didn’t come to 
vy CP. first? Well, its either one of two things: he’s 
sor in a hell of a hurry. 
Ex._-Do you wish any of us to go with you? 
Bn. Comdr.—No. Have my mount brought up and 
ve me two runners. You all have plenty to do. (Bn. 
mdr. and Ex. Exeunt, talking. ) 
S1—(To S-3) Boy, there’s a battalion commander 
ryou. Remember old Whistle Breeches? No, he was 
rlieved of command before you joined. Well, anyway, 
st whisper Regimental Commander to him and he de- 


veloped as sweet a case of the double jitters as you ever 
saw. Not only that, but the entire staff—no matter what 
you were doing—had to stand to heel and listen to his 
alibis. Well, thank God, he’s gone and we have a man in 
command of this outfit instead of a mouse. 

S-3—Yea, verily, brother. And did you listen in on 
that conversation he had with Harry? Dunham goes 
back and pulls a dumb daylight burglary—gets c: wught 

and the old man backs him up and tells Horry where to 
get off. That's loyalty. He'll give you lots of hell him 
self but no one else can do it. Los alty be -gets loyalty and 
he has mine. (Enter Ex. ) 

Ex.—Who has your what? 

S-3— Whole hearted loyalty, sir. We were speaking 
of the Battalion Commander. 

Ex.—Wisdom out of the mouths of babes - 

(Enter runner, Jobnson, weary and much discouraged. ) 

Johnson—/To S-1 ) Sir, I have been all over the State 
of Oklahoma looking for the Captain Doctor. I left here 
and went to the Aid Station. They told me he had come 
this way. I came here and they told me he went toward 
West Lake and I went there. After I got there some 
sergeant told me our doctor got a motorcycle and said he 

was going after some ambuls ances—I don’t know where 
—so I come back. I never did find him an’ I’m just 
about whipped down to a nub. 

S-1—-(To Johnson) Never mind now, Johnson, you 
did your best. The Surgeon came in here after you had 
gone. Report to Sgt. McGufty. That’s all. 

(Johnson sais and departs shaking his head.) 

(Enter S-4 ) 

S-4—-(To Ex.) Can the Major spare me a few min 


utes? 
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Ex.—Certainly, go ahead. 

S-4—I would like to have your decision now on two 
things. First, the ammunition wagons of the combat 
train are back here with another load. Shall I dump | it in 
the forward areas and go back and refill or keep it on 
wheels? 

Ex.—Keep it on wheels for the time. 
I don’t believe we'll be here long enough 
to use any additional ammunition. How- 
ever, keep your train together, under 
and immediately available. What 


cover, 
next? 

S-4—I'd like to know where and at 
what time to feed this evening, sir. Also, 
I'd like to feed breakfast at the same 
place. 

Ex.—What is your plan? 


S-4—My kitchens are now near West 
Lake and will be released to me at 5:30 
P.M. Field Trains will be released at the 
same time and place. I have found suit- 
able water for men and animals at a 
pond 500 yards south of P. Cain. I 
recommend that we spot the kitchens of 

“E” and “H” Cos. near C. T. Griffins; 
those of “F’’ and “G” near W. A. 
Cheat’s; and those of Battery ““B”’ at the 
pond. In order to balance our rations, | 
recommend that we attach the Howitzer 
Platoon to Company ““H”’; the Engr. 
Platoon to Battery “Bs the att: wced 
medical personnel to Battalion Head- 
quarters Company. I also recommend 
that Kitchen Sections and Field Train 
vehicles be released to our companies at 
RJ 1344 at 8:00 P.M. and revert to bat- 
talion control at the same place at 5:00 
A.M. This will permit me to move my 
vehicles up here and back again to the 
regimental day bivouac under cover of 
darkness. 

Ex.—I think you are cutting your time too close when 
moving over these roads in decsuns. However, you've 
been over them and should know what you're talking 
about. Add fifteen minutes as a margin of safety so that 
your Kitchen Sections will be at West Lake by daylight 
You will have to send the Engineer Platoon to “G” Com- 
pany however; the battery "wl moved back to the south 
slope of Signal Mountain. And whatever you do, get 
that battery kitchen back to them. You know ey a 
heller a hungry cannon-duster is. Your plan is approved 
except as I have indicated, 

(S-4 exits. Ex. joins S-3 at table.) 

S-3—(Looking up) Here's the formal order, sir. I 
listened in on your S-4 dope and have incorporated it, so 
everything ts complete. Those overlays should be ready 
by the time you have checked this. 


(Ex. Takes copy of order and reads it to himself.) 
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“Intelligent officer or not, I ain't 
got time to talk to no boy.” 


Novembe; 


re COMber 


S-1—(To S-3) Have you anything else to 
mental Headquarters other than your overlays 
ing in our strength report by motorcycle me 
he can deliver your stuff, too. 

S-3—Hold him about five minutes and I'l! 
thing ready. 

(S-3 exits. S-2 enters. S-2 
cutive engaged in reading 
proaches S-1.) 

S-2—(To S-1) Is the Col 
S-1—No, he’s up front 
with the Regimental C: 

What's new? 

S-2—I’ve just had a reliable , 
from “F” Company that they miade con. 
tact with two strong enemy combat p 
trols about an hour ago down in this 
(Points on map ) I thought ¢ 
Colonel ought to —— 

Ex. -(Breaking in on conversation 
So we've made real contact, have we? 
No false alarm? 

S-2—No, sir. One of my men fron 
the Intelligence Platoon just reported 
to me over the wire. 
Company outguards. 

Ex.—Did anyone notify the Regi 
mental Executive that the Regime 
Commander was in the area? (Sil ence 
(To S-1 ) Notify regiment at once of th 
presence of the Regimental Commander 
and also that we have made contact wi 
strong enemy groups. 

(S- I rings ‘Regt. S-3 enters. ) 

Ex. —( Holding out order) This is O 
K.; give it to the Sergeant Major for 
typing. 

(S-1 finishes a sotto voce conversation 
with Regt.) 

Now, before things pick up around 
here and while we are all together, the staff hours for to- 
night will be as follows: I'll take 8 to 10; S-3, 10 to 12 
S-1, 12 to 2; and S-2, the death watch from 2 to 4. You 
must keep awake and on the alert during your pe riod a and 
don’t disturb the Colonel—he needs rest. S-1, i 
organization commanders that there will be a meeting 
here at 7:30 tonight. In that connection, send a mou! 
down for the C.O. of “F’’ Company and save him ie 
hike. S-2, keep in active touch with the enemy situation 
S-3, you consider the possibilities of daylight withdrawal 
and how best to accomplish it. Telephone orderly, ring 
our O.P. and see if the Battalion Commander is there 


newhere 
mander 
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(Each goes about his business as the curtain falls.) 
(Curtain) 


End of Scene 1. 
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SCENE II. 


San Scene I at 4:00 A. M. October 6, 1937. It is not 
vet day. cht. S-2, keeping the “death watch,” is seated at his 
uble dn stage right; a lantern is burning thereon, and the 
‘lence broken only by the muffled snoring of the remainder 
tthe «aff sleeping on the floor upstage center. S-2, holding 
his chin in bis hands, is talking softly to himself. 

S-2-Well, it’s four o'clock and this damn vigil is 
yer; is an hour and a half until daylight and about half 
an hour until breakfast. I could sure use some more 
sleep—not a chance though—lI'd better wake ‘em up 
and on 

(Off-stage hoof-beats come to a stop outside the C.P. 
ta stentorian “Whoa!” ) 

Off-stage Voice—You say this is the place? You don’t 
need to hold this hoss, soldier—he’ll stand. 

(Enter Sheriff of Comanche County and his deputy.) 

Sheriff—I want to see the head man around here. 

S-2—And who are you? 

Sheriff—Well, I happen to be the Sheriff of Comanche 

County in the sovereign State of Oklahoma an’ this is my 
deputy, Bud. I got important information for the Gen- 
a 


$-2—I'm the Intelligence Officer of this command and 


" Sheriff—Intelligent officer or not, I ain’t got time to 
talk to no boy. I want to see the boss of this outfit. 

(During the loud, discussion the Bn. Comdr. and Ex. 
have struggled up and are making heroic efforts to be- 
come fully awake. ) 

Bn. Comdr.—What, what, what’s all this? 

Sheriff —( Addressing Bn. Comdr.) Are you the head 
man of this army? 

Bn. Comdr.—I’m in command of this battalion. 

Sheriff—Wal, they’s about a million of these here 
foreign bastards ten or twelve miles from here right now. 

Deputy—(Breaking into the conversation ) Hell, sher- 
if, a million won’t touch it. They’s thousands and thou- 
sands of ‘em. 

Sheriff—Don’t pay Bud no mind, he ain’t so good 
with his figgers and besides, I'll do the talking. Now, 
then, as I was sayin’, yistiday we got most all the wimin 
an’ young “uns out o’ the way an’ me and Bud, Sleepy 
Slocum, Hank Harvey, an’ one or two others sort of 
stayed around to see what was goin’ to happen. Not real 
dose, now, mind you, but just a’ways off so’s we could 
see the goin’s on. I told the boys at the time, I sez, sez I, 
“Boys, we don’ want to get too close, now, lessen some 
0 these here varmints slip around an’ make our gittin’ 
away a mite difficult—an’ maybe git captured. I , ee 
tell that about all them people lives on is fish and rice 
and whilst I relish a nice mess o’ fried catfish now and 
then, as a young un’ I et about all the rice I could hold 
an | ain’t 

Bn. Comdr.—( Breaking in) Come, come, Sheriff, 
what about these varmints? Where are they now and 
= ire they doing? 
heriff—Well, General, I was a’comin’ to it, I was 





a'comin’ to it. You fellas are in sich a hell of a hurry. | 
got to tell this in my own way or else | fergit sumpin. 

Bn. Comdr.— All right, Sheriff, take all the time you 
want but please hurry it up. 

Sheriff—Well, sir, long about sun down yistiday here 
come a few motorcycles and a coupla passenger cars thru 
town; then come a pacel 0 o’ mounted men; behind them, 
come the foot soldiers gittin’ thicker and thicker all the 
time; they had a lot o’ trucks and God knows how many 
cannons and cannon balls. | ——— 

S-2—(Interrupting) Sheriff, did you see the cannon 
balls? 

Sheriff—Now., General, rar here intelligent officer you 
got, asking such a question! Any idjit would know that 
if they had all them cannon they w was bound to have can- 
non balls, too. 

Bn. Comdr.— Quite right, Sheriff. Please go. ahead. 

Sheriff—Well, Gunenal, they kep’ a’comin’ an’ a- 
comin’, more foot soldiers, more cannon with cannon 
balls, and more trucks. “Boys,” | sez, sez I, “‘they must be 
a million of ’em; lets ride up this a’'way and see what 
they’re a’goin to do.”” Well, sir, it was gittin’ dark but 
about dow or four miles out o’ town we could see they 
was a goin into camp. We was ridin’ along quiet like 
when all of a sudden we run right smack-d: ib into about 
a hundred of ’em sittin’ on the ground. They all jumped 
up a’yellin’ and a’shoutin’ an I sez, sez I, “Boys, we're 
surrounded. We'll sell our lives dear; we'll stand and 
fight for the defense of our country and the honor of 
Old Glory ——” 

Deputy -That’s funny, Sheriff, I didn’t hear you say 
that. ‘Course, goin’ as fast as we was you can’t always 
hear what ——— 

Sheriff—You shut up. As I said, General, don’t pay 
Bud no mind. I sometimes think he ain’t quite bright. 
Well, we rode quite a fur piece ——— come about nine er 
ten o'clock, we stopped and cooked us a bite to eat. The 
boys figured we'd find some of you ‘all around Fr. Sill, 
so we split up two and two. Me and Bud, after we con- 
vinced them soldiers of yours we wasn’t the devil him- 
self—tail, hoofs, horns an’ all, we come up here. I guess 
the rest of ’em is east of Medicine Crick by now. 

Bn. Comdr.—That’s fine, Sheriff. You certainly have 
contributed some very valuable information. Now, here’s 
a map—will you point out just where this force camped 
last night and the direction in which they were march- 
ing? 

Sheriff— -(Looking at map ) Shore, now, here we are. 
They come thru Elgin and was headin’ south on 62 when 
they camped last might. Right there 

Bn. Comdr.—Good, that gives us what we want. 
Now, then, how many cannon did you see? 

Sheriff—Well, I didn’t do no exact countin’ but if | 
recollect rightly they wuz about 12 to 15—maybe more. 

Bn. Comdr.—(To Ex.) Inform Regiment at once of 
the presence of what appears to be a hostile regiment of 
infantry and a battalion of light artillery in our immediate 
vicinity. This force bivouacked at 6:00 P.M. last night 
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"Oh, the yellow dogs ; somebody give me a rifle!” 


about four or five miles west of Elgin and was headed 
“ way. 

(To S-1) Transmit that by phone. (To Bn. 
G cond} Colonel, they will be pulling our kitchens out 
in a very few minutes. | suggest that we get something 
to eat. 

Bn. Comdr.—Sheriff, bring your deputy and come 
along with us. If you haven't eaten scrambled eggs the 
way “the army fries them you have missed something. 

(Bn. Comdr., S-2, and S-3 move toward exit with 
Sheriff and Deputy ) 

Deputy —(As he goes) Some of our world war boys 
has told me about the way you-all fixes aigs; and that 
coffee smelled mighty potent as I come by. 


(All except S-1 exeunt. S-1 seats himself at phone and 

ree to transmit the above information to Reg't. ) 
-(To Phone Operator ) Get me Monarch 4 or any 

Ri officer on the phone. 

(Phone Operator rings Regt. and asks for any staff 
officer. ) 

Operator—(To S-1 ) Monarch 5 on the line, sir. 

S-1—Monarch? This is Mogul 3 speaking. We have 


just received important information of the enemy. (Speak- 
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ing very slowly) The Sheriff of Comanche ¢ 

just reported the presence of what appears to b 
regiment of infantry and a battalion of light a 
bivouac last night about five miles west of Elgi 
No, E-L-G-I- N. Yes. This force halted abou 
and at that time were headed south on HY 62 
No, nothing more. (Pause ) Sheriff just arrived 
Roughly about 15 miles from here; you can 
Yes, as we told you last night, we are in contact 
our front. (Pause) Yeah, merry hell at daylight 
(Hangs up.) 

(Set. McGuffy enters. ) 

Sgt. McGufty: (To S-1) Has the Lieutenant et yer? 

S-1—-No, I’m not hungry. Haven't been feel: 
for a day or two—sort of upsét. 

Sgt. McGuffy—Ie’s that damn Mess Sergeant 
them cooks we got in Headquarters Company Why 
only yesterday I seen ’em ——— 

S-1—-Never mind, Sergeant, the food's all 
just haven’t ——— 

Sgt. McGufty- -( Breaking in) I know; I'll get the 
Lieutenant a cup of hot java and a handful of C( pill 
from the doctor. Be right back. 

(Sgt. McGuffy exits.) 

S-1—(To Phone Operator) Get me Company “I 
on the phone. (Picks up phone and after a pause) Hell 
who is this? (Pause) I'd like to speak with your Cor 
pany Commander. (Pause) Well, if he’s "p front nev 
mind; I just wanted to check up and see if he is all set 
(Pause) Give me the coordinates of that point. (Pause 
O.K., [ll pass that on to the Artillery. We have jus 
received information of additional enemy forces about 1: 
miles to the northwest last might. (Pause) No, nailing 
more than what we gave you last might. You will | 
have to hang on with everything you have until we C 
something from Regiment. (Pause) Yes, I will. Pass 
this information on to Captain Jones. 

(He no sooner hangs up than phone rings. S-1 
swers. ) 

S-1—Mogul 3 speaking. Yes, sir. (Pause) | am sur 
the location of the Howitzer Platoon had the approv: ry of 
the Battalion Commander. (Pause) Yes, I know 
they draw enemy artillery fire but I shall have to take 
the matter up with the Battalion Commander before any- 
thing can be done about it. (Pause) Yes, sir, certainly 
(Pause) No, sir, nothing more than what you received 
at the conference last night. (Pause) Then I shall re port 
your dispositions all checked and found correct. On 
more thing, Captain. We have just received information 
of additional enemy troops about 15 miles to the north 
west at 6 P.M. last night ——- (Pause) No, sir, not! 
they march about daylight or even a little before. ( Pause 
Very good, sir, I shall. 

(S- 1 hangs up receiver. ) 

(Enter Sgt. McGuffy with steaming java and pil 

Sgt. McGuffy—Here they are, sir. (Hands 
S-1 and places coffee on the table. ) 

S-1—How many of these things do I take? 
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Sot. .cGufty—Well, sir, 1 didn’t ask the doctor—he 
yas sti). sleep—but I remember when I was a recruit | 
ick re rt one morning and some pill roller gave 





went | 
ne four of em an’ I swallowed ‘em all at once. I found 
tha: (our was too many. But maybe 


Ent. Bn. Comdr., Ex., S-2, and S-3.) 

Bn. Comdr. —(To S-1) Any new information? 

¢,;— No, sir, at least nothing from the regiment. [| 

ve checked wp with the company commanders of “E”’ 

id “EF Cos. and they are all set. Capt. Bradshaw, of 

E” Company, objects to the location of the Howitzer 

aroon in his area; he says it ts too close to his 2nd pla- 

on and will draw too much artillery fire on them. 

soph Comdr.—1I checked both dispositions myself. If 
e both where they ought to be no undue damage 

“ill result to Capt. Bradshaw’s platoon. It’s the best 4 

tion we have for the Howitzer Platoon and there they 


\-1 Yes, sir 
Bn. ¢ omdr. 
It’s trme he was up. I don’t want to talk to 
larry if 1 can help it. 
S-1 (To Phone Operator) Call Monarch 1. 
Bn. Comdr.—(To Ex.) Major, how much time have 
intil daylight? 
Ex.—_(C ‘onsulte watch; ) About 25 minutes, sir. 
S-:—(To Bn. Comdr.) Monarch 1 on the phone, sir. 
Bn. Commander takes phone ) 
Bn. Comdr.—Mogul 1 speaking, sir. I believe you 
ne our latest enemy information? (Pause ) 
r, I believe it to be entirely reliable. The enemy 
pent active patrolling all last night and has un- 


Get the Regimental Commander on the 


oubtedly pretty well determined the extent of our po- 
tion. | am more than ever of the opinion that we are 
n contact with a hostile regiment and that we are 
going to be heavily attacked about daylight. (Pause ) 
Yes, sir, of course—We certainly shall—If such is the 
case and this battalion ts heavily involved and forced to 
make a daylight withdrawal, it’s going to be all shot to 
ell. If they drive us off this ridge they can shoot straight 
down the back of our necks. (Pause ) Yes, sir, 1 know you 
do. Yes, sir. (Long pause) That’s fine, sit. If you will 
give us that support when needed we'll a force him 
to show his strength. (Pause) Very good, sir. (Hangs 
wp) 

Bn. Comdr.—(To staff) The old man doesn’t agree 
with our estimate of the situation; at least, he isn’t sure 
cnough of it to act accordingly. He thinks we are up 
wainst a separate battalion making a reconnaissance in 
force—a part of that outfit at Elgin. However, if we 
are hit here by two or more battalions he is ready to admit 
the presence of a hostile brigade. He has promised to as- 
‘st us in a forced withdrawal and firmly believes he can 
do this and still have time to take up a new position be- 
tore the arrival of the Elgin regiment. I hope to God he’s 
nght. In any event, we are to force the enemy to show 
his str ngth ‘and to hold on until further orders. Is that 
dear to everyone? Any questions? 
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Ex.—Any changes in our tentative plans for a with- 
drawal, sir? 

Bn. Comdr.—No. Plans 1, 2, and 3, as discussed 
last might, are still in effect. I will issue fragmentary 
orders to ~ the movement when the situation dictates 
our action. I think everyone is familiar with the plans 
in general and there is no use burdening you now with 
a lot of details. 


S-3—It’s beginning to get light, sir. 

Bn. Comdr. (Looking ) So it is. I'd better be on my 
way to the O.P. 

Ex.—You'll want S-2 


Sir. 


and S-3 and runners with you 


Bn. Comdr—Yes, and have the Reserve Company 
Commander and our Machine Gun Company Com 
mander join me at the O.P. as soon as they can get there. 
(To S-2 and S-3) You have all the necessary — (At 
this moment the distant sound of a single field piece is 
heard. The staff freeze to immobility and listen. The 
high whine of a shell passing over is heard 
proa ich, all crouch slightly. ) 

Bn. Comdr.—I always flinch on the first one of the 
day. (After pause. to Ex.) May | speak to you for a 
moment, Major? Over here. 

(They go aside from the others. ) 

Bn. Comdr. 
of the staff) | hada premonition last night—just before 
the conference sounds silly 


At its ap 


(Speaking in voice not beard by the rest 


first and only one I ever 
had. But just in case, here's this envelope. It contains 
everything I want sent back home— it isn’t much. And 
when the time comes take this battalion too—the best 
bunch of doughboys in this man’s army. (Joining the 
others ) come on, let’s go. 

(Exeunt Bn. Comdr., S-2, and S-3) 

Ex.—Premonitions—they’re the bunk. The chief 
needs rest— that’s all. The hell of my job now begins 
waiting, waiting, waiting for orders and information 

(Enter Medico ) 

Medico—Well, I hear the war's on. Nice day for it, 
eh, what? 

Ex.—What are you hanging around here for? You 


ought to be back at the Aid Station. 


Medico—Now, now, now—no business for me for 20 
or 30 minutes yet. I have everything all set. All I have to 
do is wash my hands and go to work. 


S-1—-Did you talk anyone out of some ambulances? 

Medico—No, I didn’t. That’s the toughest bunch to 
do legitimate business with I ever saw. I talked and 
argued, begged and plead, but nothing doing. In order 
to get rid of me, however, they gave me three of these. 
(Displays a quart of Scotch ) 

S-1—Oh, boy, just what I need. 

Medico—As I was saying—if I am accorded a proper 
welcome and considerate treatment around here, perhaps 
later in the day—when the going gets really bad and the 
weary and harassed staff needs some - 

S-1—-Medico, I need some right now. Listen, I’m sick 
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really. I couldn't eat any breakfast. And look, (Displays 
CC pills ) | got these to take. 

Medico—Just the thing, my boy, just the thing. One, 
or perhaps two, depending upon how robust you are, will 
undoubtedly ——— 

Ex.—Now, Medico, you know you are always as wel- 
come here as the flowers in May, but in all seriousness | 
don’t believe that liquid gold you have is safe around 
your Aid Station. I suggest that you leave it with us for 

safe keeping. Besides, you might get captured and then 
what? 

Medico—Then what, you say? Well, my dear Major, 
the staff loses a dear and good friend, the ministrations 
and advice of a splendid surgeon, and, by no means least, 
the fragrant stimulus of this veritable elixir of life. 
(Strokes bottle fondly and gazing at it announces.) 
Twelve years in the wood, gentlemen, twelve mellowing 
years. I sincerely trust that it will not be anything ie 
that long before you have the opportunity of partaking of 
it. In the meantime, where I go—there goes this nectar 
of Me: gods. I bid you a very good morning. (Exit ) 

-1—(Gazing at CC pills) Daestmed old miser! 

$9 -Not so, my boy, say rather a sly old fox. He 
knows we can’t afford to have him captured now. You, 
of course, recall what Sherman is reputed to have said 
about war? 

S-1—(Shudders and swallows a pill) Ugh. 

Ex.—(Listening intently for a moment) From the 
sound of things we seem to be engaged all along the 
front. God, I wish I could be where I could see some- 
thing. 

CurTAIN 

The lowering and raising of the curtain indicates a lapse 
of two hours. It is now 7:00 A.M. and broad daylight. S-1 
is trying to telephone. Ex. is pacing nervously up and down. 
The situation is tense. Phone Operator has been trying to 


put through a call. 
Phone Operator—(To S-1 ) That’s the fourth time in 


ten minutes, sir. I know the line is dead. 

S-1—-(To Ex.) The “F” Company line is out, sir, and 
I have only two runners left unless we draw more men 
from “G” Company. 

Ex.—Let that message wait then. “F’’ Company may 
get a runner thru to us. Why in the name of God doesn’t 
the Regimental Commander do something? They have 
known for an hour we are up against a regiment here. 
They certainly have a high regard for our ability if they 
think we can stop an entire regiment without any help. 

S-1—I ‘was listening in when the Battalion Com- 

mander talked with Headquarters about half an hour ago. 
The Colonel reported to the Regimental Commander that 
after 7 o'clock he couldn’t get this battalion out of con- 
tact without help—and have anything left. 

Ex.—And you are sure the Regimental Commander 
promised assistance? 

(Ex. resumes nervous pacing ) 

S-1—Yes, sir, but he didn’t say what or when. 

(Enter runner with written message.) 
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Ex.—(Pouncing on message) Give me th 
message and tosses it to S-1) The last platoc of “@ 
Company has gone in to help “F” Company. 
last of our reserve. Every man we've got, ex 
and orderlies, is in the fight. 

S-1—( Dismisses the orderly and says to | F 
Company must be catching pluperfect hell d: 
I wonder how much longer they can hold out? 

Ex.—It won’t be long now. (Telephone ri) 

ane Operator—For Mogul 2. 

Ex. —(Taking receiver ) Mogul 2 speaking 
Yes, sir. 

(To S-1) Take this down. 

(S-1 takes note book and pencil. ) 

Ex.—Our 3rd Battalion counterattacks at on 
the enemy right. The rst Battalion, from position on hil 

1599, covers our withdrawal. Withdraw to Rocky Twins 
when— Hello! Hello! Orderly, someone cut me of 

Phone Operator—No, sir, sounds like a dead line tp 
me, sir. I'll try and call back. 

Ex.—Well, we got the essential information at any 
rate. 

(Phone rings ) 

Phone Operator—(To Ex.) O. P. calling you, sir 

Ex.—Hello—I can’t understand you—you're wounded 
-—all nght, then, take it easy. (Pause) Who? (Listens 
and registers shocked surprise. Then in a changed voice 
And S-3 by the same shell? (Ex. slowly lowers receiver 

(Enter Communications Officer) 

Comm. Off.—(Excitedly to Ex.) Sir, 1 must get in 
touch with the Battalion Comdr. 

Ex.—(In a dazed, monotonous, unnatural voice ) You 
are speaking to the Battalion Commander. 

Comm. Off.—(Sensing the import) But the Colonel? 

Ex.—/(Still the same unnatural voice) The Colonel is 
dead. 

S-1—Good God! 

Ex.—(Coming-to suddenly) I’m going forward! (T 
Comm. Off.) Come along and tell me what you want 
on the way up. 

(Major Bn. Comdr. followed by Comm. Off. exeunt 
hurriedly. S-1 follows them as far as the exit and calls 

S-1—Sgt. McGuffy! Send our last two runners with 
the Major and then report to me here. 

Sgt. McGufty—(Off-stage) Yes, sir. 

(S-1 walks slowly back and seats himself at table ana 
with shaking band lights a cigarette. ) 

(Enter Set. McGuffy ) 

S- 1—( Visibly p< himself together ) Sergeant, th 
3rd Battalion is now counterattacking 1 in order to assist our 
withdrawal. If the attack is successful we will be pulling 
out of here very shortly. Since most of our telephone lines 
are cut you may have to use everyone as a runner with 
the possible exception of the Sergeant Major. Pass the 
word along. 

Set. McGufty—Yes, sir. (Exit ) 

$:—/Te Phone Operator) Is our O.P. line sti!! func- 


tioning? 
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Dh )perator—Yes, sir, | just gave them a buzz and 
C ced back. 
Sor UcGuffy enters very much excited and points 
» to right front. ) 


Set. \fcGufty—Lookit! Lieutenant! Lookit! The 
eq Bat‘alion! 
S-, moves quickly down-stage to right and looks 
throug! bis glasses in the direction indicated. 
Si: You're right, it is the 3rd Battalion and they’re 
' p fast! (Pause) They seem to be getting more 
achine-gun fire now than a moment ago—I can see the 


just from the impact—/ Pause ) and hostile artillery fire, 
ae ct ase) They have the range now, and oh my 
God! they're stopped!—No. No. They’re still coming 
n—but oh, how slowly—so slowly— 

Set. Mc -Guffy—( Screaming ) Come on, damn you! 
Come in, give ‘em hell! 

Ss (Still observing with glasses) They've started to 
all as (Excitedly) They have, they have! 
t. McGufty—(Misunderstanding and in a rage) 

re the yellow-dogs; somebody gimme a rifle! (Looks 
ildly about ) 


Tanks and Gas 


An Informal Discussion 


By SERGEANT TERRY BuLL 


Recruit Depot, Tank Corps 
HO was that bird, talking about pushing off? 


Come out here in the light: where I can see you! 

Oh, just a joke, was ite Well, I'll let you tell 
that joke to the Old Man in the morning. If you get off 
with less than a week, it will have to he 3 a good one. 

You recruits give me a pain, squawking about gas. You 
hear the first lecture, and start yelling about going over 
the hill. 

Say, listen! You Johns should have been in the old 
outfit back in ’37, when tanks were mobile coffins and 
gas was something to worry about. 

I'll tell you about gas! I'll tell you a few things the 
Captain didn’t get around to this morning. 

It's funny about that stuff. A man don’t generally 
worry so much about getting a slug of iron through his 
liver. He figures that as being luck, and is willing to take 
achance. He can step between bullets if he’s careful 
and lucky, but gas is everywhere. Scared? Sure he gets 
scared, but that’s a lot different from going wild. 

Look at how in that 1914 war, everybody was pretty 
enthusiastic for the first couple of years. Even after they 
started using gas, it wasn’t so bad until Mustard came 
out. ut when it got soa man could go to sleep in a quiet 
spot and go all might without getting shot at, and then 
wake up in the motning with a Blister the size of a dinner 
plate on his tail, it got real discouraging. 

Then, too, there was generally enough tear gas in the 


S-1—No, no, 
falling back! 

Sgt. McGufty—The Saints be praised! (Crosses him- 
self.) Let me have a look, Lieutenant, just a peep thru 
them glasses. 

(S-1 bands McGuffy the glasses. 


Phone Operator—Yes, sir, he’s nght here. (To S-r) 
The Major—I mean the Battalion Commander, sir. 


(S-1 takes phone) 


S-1—Yes, sir. (Pause) Yes, sir, | saw some of it from 
here. Pause. He repeats coordinates: (853.6—1 298.5) 
Right away, sir? (Pauses) Very good, sir. (Hangs up) 
(To Sgt. McGuffy) Notify the Serge ant Major we close 
station here at once. We move to new C.P. Location on 
east slope of Rocky Twins via route north of Signal 
Mountain. When you're all ready, lead out past the ‘Aid 
Station and pick me up there. That Medico has some 
medicine that I need badly. 


Sgt. McGuffy—Yes, sir! 


damn it, the enemy! The enemy 1s 


Phone rings. ) 


CurTAIN 


A man can have an idea in 
five minutes, but it might 
take a year to work it out. 


air to keep his eyes smarting and ruin his nose so he 
couldn’ tell if there was any dangerous gas around or 
not. It began to look like a dead sure thing, and a man 
couldn’t feel safe nowhere. Like a song they had, “Tt the 
whizz-bangs don’t get you, then the Masand must.’ 

Well, *; a man felt that w ay about the bouquets they 
used to toss in them days, just figure how he gets about 
Lewisite and Vesikite, that not only puts a blister on 
your hide, but also takes out a good sized chunk of meat 
under every blister. 

I remember one time the battalion was supporting a 
Mexican outfit out in Nebraska. Mostly Yaquis, and 
mighty vicious hombres. They really seemed to enjoy 
the war as long as it was straight ‘civilized shooting. 
They’ d even stand up to tanks and airplanes after they’ " 
seen "em once, but gas got ‘em wild-eyed. One of their 
battalions had made an attack through Vesikite once, and 
the rest had never gotten over it. 

Well, we relieved some Canuck outfit that had been 
shot up pretty bad stopping the Mungies, and got all set 
to make a big counter attack. Next morning early we 
moved out and run ‘em back about eight miles. They 
must have outrun their supplies because they sure were 
soft. 

About three o'clock, when we had ’em on the last 
downhill stretch, the platoon was behind a high ridge 
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overlooking the river about two miles away. I was over 
where the Lieutenant was talking to the Colonel about 
buzzing down and cutting up the Mungies at the big 
bridge before they could get across. Our artillery was 
just starting to work on them. 

Then here came a whole flock of their planes and 
dropped a cloud of smoke over everything for miles. 
When it finally cleared up about an hour later, all the 
Mungies were safe back across the river, and outside the 
battalion staff, there wasn’t a Mex in sight. They tell 
me they were picking up scared Indians for the next 
week, all the way back to St. Paul. 

The gas was just as tough on us in the tanks as it was 
for the “outside troops. ’ When the Mungies first jumped 
us back in '37, we had about goo relics about twenty 
years old, and around two dozen experimental jobs that 
were younger and faster, but mighty delicate. But none 
of ’em lasted more than an hour after the jumpoff, on 
the average. Not a gas-proof buggy in the lot. If the 
Pompoms didn’t get *em the gas did. 

You see, in the '20’s, we'd never figured on gas for the 
next brawl. Everybody had a kind M gentlemen’ $s agree- 
ment. That was a fine idea, but the fellow that has a 
blackjack on his hip can afford to fight fair and still be 
safe. This time we were the gentleman and the Mungies 
had the blackjack and used it. 

All of our experimenting before the war had been to 
build tanks that would shed infantry bullets, and then 
try out new bullets that would go through the armor. 
Then we'd hang thicker armor on the chariot and start all 
over again. 

Oh yes, some other countries had gas-proofs of one 
kind or another. I hear the Russkies used a big oxygen 
tank in the fighting compartment, with a tube running 
to every man’s mask. The Limeys built up oxygen pres- 
sure inside the turrets, and of course the Mungies copied 
the British system, because it was the best there was. 

But Uncle Sam’s nephews still wore the old-fashioned 
face mask, like the combat zone civilians wear now. Just 
figure on galloping along in your bus over choppy ground 
at 20 miles an hour, pulling levers or swinging a gun 
with that contraption on your face and the satchel bump- 
ing under your arm. I mean to say it was tough. 

Oh yes, it would keep Chlorosite out all right, but 
when they were dropping Vesikite it was a different story. 
You'd see a platoon come back to the park after a real 
successful trip, everybody in a good humor and swapping 
lies about how they’ d won the war. 

Then in about an hour, they'd be lined up on stretch- 
ers, naked as worms inside medicated sleeping bags, with 
the “Priority-Gas” sign on their chests, and blisters the 
size of your hand around their necks and belt lines. And 
what’s more, if your best friend was in the lot, you stayed 
over to windward of him while you were telling hirn it 
didn’t amount to anything, and you didn’t shake hands 
with him when he left in the ambulance. 

I figure that the only thing that saved us at first was 
that the Mungies had us on the run, and if they wanted 
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to move over a piece of ground inside of a» 
ward, they couldn’t put Vesikite on it. 

Of course they did use it to protect their flan 

ut down two lines of the stuff a few miles 
“Corridor,” just like building a fence on eac! 
lane. Then they'd just walk a few divisions : 
the lane behind a cloud of smoke, Chlorosite 
battle cars. 

Then you could bet that the tanks would 
to attack on their flank to stop ‘em “at any co: 
go well in, and try to get behind their gas lit 
times we did, but lots of times we didn’t. 

It took us six months to get started on gas de 
that time we'd run plumb out of tanks, excey 
“Aberdeen Museum Battalion,” and mighty : 
tankers; and the whole blessed army asking 
“The Tank” was. It got to be a kind of a joke. 

That cold snap early in '37 was all that saved us 
telling you. It hurt our men worse personally, but it 
stopped them everywhere north of Texas, and gave us ; 
breathing spell. It gave us time to build up our outfits 
and turn out a few tanks, for one thing. 

You bet, they tried all kinds of ways to beat the gas 
They had been trying all along, but you know how it is 

take a year to work it out. 

We started out using regular masks, like I told you 
and the Vesikite came right in the turrets and ruined us 
Another thing, driving or shooting with mud or dust on 
the peepslot glass, and a fog of sweat on your goggles was 
something to dream about. We had about as each visi- 
bility as a microbe in a bottle of milk. 

So we could beat the Vesikite then, they used to put 
out a kind of salve to rub in all over you, so as to stop 
the sweating and keep the gas off of your hide. It won't 
hurt you much if you're d 

Well, when a man get’s hot working, he’s got to sweat 
or else. They used to pass out like flies from the heat with 
the thermometer around freezing. The medicos claimed 
it was from being in their war paint too long. Autoin- 
toxication. 

Then too, if you were out very long, the salve might 
be absorbed, or you'd wear it off on your clothes. That 
put you out of luck again, and you were due for six 
months in the hospital if you got treatment in time. 

In October, ’37, we were issued the new Russian type 
mask. Every man had a tube leading to a big oxyger 
tank under pressure. He breathed the oxygen mixed 
with old air in his mask, and the pressure pushed the 
surplus air out of a one-way relief valve. The oxygen 
tank had a throttle on it so the tank commander could 
regulate the pressure, and keep the crew somewhere be- 
tween oxygen-drunk and suffocated. Pretty fair as far as 
lung gas was concerned, but it didn’t change the skin 
situation at all, and we still had to grease up before going 
into action. Another thing, in case you ran short of 
oxygen, things got bad. 


I remember the 3d Battalion went out on a on re-day 
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aid ¢ vn in New Mexico—no carriers, and the tanks 
were | ded to the gills with extra gasoline, ammunition, 
ander ugh oxygen for 24 hours. 

W we never knew what happened to ’em at the 
ime. [hey just didn’t come back. The papers didn’t 
sy ar thing about it, and for a year we just rehashed 
our own rumors. But this spring I was talking to some 
of the old outfit when they were exchanged as invalids, 
and they told me how they got caught off base on the 
wrong side of the Rio Grande at the Bernalillo crossing, 
and on account of running out of gasoline, they had to 
kraal in the woods just northwest of there. 

The Mungies dropped gas on “em, and then just laid 
back and waited for results. About four o’clock next day, 
the oxygen began to run out, and so did the tankers. 
The lucky ones were them that ran while they were able. 
They were boiling out of them woods like a mess of ants. 
The Mungies just snaffled "em off as they came out, 
bundled ’em up in truckloads, and sent ’em back to Frisco 
for the duration. 

The next thing they tried was a medicated coverall, 
complete with rubber shoes, mittens, and a respirator 
hood for oxygen. So that we wouldn’t have another 
Bernalillo affair, the tube connection of the hood was 
threaded so you could screw in the regular 12-hour 
respirator. We generally carried a half bushel or so of 
spares for emergencies. 

That was a big improvement over the “war paint” we'd 
been using before. You wouldn’t die in it, but it was 
still a long way from being comfortable. 

Just try to figure out how you’d feel on a warm day 
in the latter part of August, with the engine room screen 
out, and you tinkering with an old-fashioned electric igni- 
tion system with that rig on. Just turn your imagination 
loose, and you won't even approach it. You wouldn’t 
be hotter this side of Kingdom Come. We used to call 
‘em the “Turkish Baths.” 

We used ’em all last spring, and I dropped from 170 
to 135 pounds, just sweating. The motorized outfits 
use the same rig right now, and how they can take it I 
can't see. That's one reason why the ‘ ‘outside soldiers” 
are going out of business except for defense, and those 
that do have to roll the road are going into armor or gas 
proof, 

But last June, when the battalion got these new “‘sport 
models,”” there was a big i improvement. Somebody had 
the brainwave of copying and improving on the Mungie 
idea of making a gas mask out of the whole tank. Of 
course they’d had the idea for a year, but it took time 
to start putting “em out. 


The set-up is something like this—you'll see the tanks 
next week, and have gas drill in ‘em, but I can give you 
the main idea now. There’ s a fan in the engine compart- 
ment, run by a belt from the forward end of the crank- 
shaft. That pulls air down through a big tube that comes 
into the Gahting compartment. Then on the end of 
this tube, we have our gas mask, that you might say 1s 
just a ten-gallon G.I. can loaded with layers of charcoal, 
cotton, and chemicals to take out the gas. 

Then we have all doors, bulkheads, and observation 
slot glasses set with rubber gaskets, and heavy oil in the 
pun mounts and pistol ports, so there is mighty little 
eakage. In case it gets stuffy you can always open up a 
little, and let some air out, but you don’t want to ever 
open up enough to feel a draught coming in. 

So you see, the air fan builds up a pressure inside above 
15 pounds, and keeps a draught going out of every leak, 
especially through the gun barrels when they're firing. 
The mask is good at 16 pounds for 48 hours of gas, and 


a tank carries a spare can. 


These cans have a strip of yellow paper over the outside 
face where the air hits it, and when you see it start to 
turn green or black, you throw your air fan clutch into 
neutral, uncouple the can, and screw a new one on. Start 
your fan again, and you're all set for a couple of days. 

What if you get a hole shot in the armor? Well, what 
would you do if a boat sprung a leak? Sure! Wrap your 
handkerchief or shirt around a wrench handle, and plug 


up the hole. 


What if your engine quits? If the crew is fit to live, 
these engines don’t quit nowadays unless they get hit. 
But if it does, just throw your air fan clutch into the 

“Hand” position and put a man on the crank. Then 
put your mechanic into a “Turkish Bath,” and send him 
out to see what he can do. But remember, if you’ve run 
through Vesikite that day, he sheds the outfit and throws 
it away before he comes back in. 


Nowadays you can sit behind glass, cool as December, 
and swing your c without thinking about gas at all. 
And comfortable! Why on one hot day last July, I went 
over to report to Cadet Q. Ball, just before we shoved off 
in the loway Push. I stuck my head into his turret, and 
a cool breeze hit me right in the face. There he set with 
a windbreaker on, writing a letter and listening to a Chi- 
cago orchestra on the radio. Had a hundred pound chunk 
of ice setting just in front of the gas can. 

Yes, tanking in gas sure isn’t what it used to be when 


— There goes Taps! I'll give you five minutes before I 
check! Get gone! 


D 


To MAINTAIN in peace a needlessly elaborate military establishment entails economic 
waste. But there can be no com promise with minimum of Sap ream In war there 


is no intermediate measure of success. Second best is to 


e defeated, and military 


defeat carries with it national disaster—political, economic, social and spiritual dis- 


aster —MacArtTHurR. 








“Thus we play the fools with the time, and the spirits 
of the wise sit in the clouds and mock us.”’ 


—SHAKESPEARE. 


HERE is a small but convinced minority within 
the commissioned grades of infantry today that 1s 
bitter on the subject of military athletics. | am one 
of them, and I believe our viewpoint is worth listening to. 

It is only fair to say in the beginning that in my own 
case there is reason for prejudice. But the very reasons that 
have brought me to the point of writhing when I hear an 
infantry squad compared to a football squad, are excellent 
illustrations of the very objections that I, and others who 
hold similarly, have to college athletics in military set- 
tings. Consequently, a brief recounting of what has hap- 
pened to me in twelve or fifteen years forms the first part 
of this considered gripe. The second part, since the editor 
of THe INFANTRY JOURNAL says that problems posed in 
these pages must be accompanied by a solution, will be, 
I assure you, a solution with a vengeance. 

At the first post where I served as a lieutenant I roomed 
with the athletic officer. We were friends, and good ones, 
(we still are). 

My duties consisted of all the spare-part jobs, and the 
command of a machine- -gun company. The property on 
my papers totaled just short of a million dollars. I made a 
lot of mistakes, but I had good non-coms in most of my 
offices. The engineer sergeant slipped once and I had to 
pay for three pairs of gloves for handling barbed wire. 
But my ordnance, recreational, post library, police, post 
painting, and corps area library assistants, and the non- 
comanissioned staff of my company, helped me through 
a year without other cost than a good deal of overtime 
work. I was also survey officer, and with the help of a 
kindly warrant officer at Corps Area headquarters, man- 
aged to make a few others pay without paying anything 
myself. There were also boards and courts, which as a2 
rule sat at night. Special duty, however, made drill a 
daily farce at the company, and so often was there no 
drill at all that I had frequent mornings in which to catch 
up on other things. 

In that first year I learned much that is still of value, 
and I was not called on the carpet once for lack of atten- 
tion to duty, or for doing things wrong. 

In the meantime, my athletic roommate, who was one of 
the best I have seen at his job, increased the number of 

athletic events at the post to an average of three a week. 
In fact, I watched many a boxing match and basketball 
game that year, when night work ‘did not keep me home. 
And I accepted without a single doubt the faith that fine 
athletes are fine soldiers. 

My roommate did little besides his athletic duties. He 
was assigned to a rifle company, it is true; but his com- 
pany commander seldom saw him except for an hour or 
two in the morning. He was continually organizing 


War is the Main Game 











“Only if the riflemar be 
trained to move unrestingly 
forward by walking, by rush. 
ing, by crouching, by crawl. 
ing, by creeping, ever on and 
on, will the period of his 


travail be reduced.” 
ROWAN-ROBINSON 


teams, matches, bouts, and meets, and making trips with 
this team and that. 

My unconsidered acceptance of all this was strained a 
little in the summer of my second year. I found myself in 
temporary charge of the baseball team for three weeks 
while my roommate went on leave. I knew nothing on 
baseball that would help a team, and to expose my igr 
ance for once and all, I told the soldier manager, You 
run the team, and I'll back you up.” 

Three days later, I found most of the team drunk at 
practice. Not very drunk, but drunk enough to show it 
I formed them up and marched them down to my com- 
pany and all of us, drunk or sober, had three cups of 
coffee; then we went back to practice. There was no more 
trouble. And when the athletic officer came back from 
Kansas, I was still orthodox on athletics. 

My friend did not go unrewarded officially for his good 
work. His reports for those two years were all largeh 

“superior,” and he had several nice letters to file where 
they would do the most good. His many civilian contacts 
were also valuable, perhaps. He left that post eventually 
for foreign service in China. 

I saw my own reports for those first two years more 
than ten years later. They were all “average. * There were 
no remarks pro or con. Long before I saw them, however 
I had made up my mind about athletics. 


My own second station was on foreign service, too, 
although not in China. I had been with my new reg 
ment only a few weeks (in a rifle company), when the 
regimental commander sent for me. ‘“‘I’m going to tum 
over H Company to you,” he said. “I hear you know 
something about machine guns, and I need your compan} 
commander up here at headquarters. You won't have 
another captain for two or three months. But you ‘Il find 
you've got a fine company. It contains all the reg: mental 
boxing squad, many of the swimming team, and half 
the baseball team. I wish I could command that con mp) n 
myself. You know, Mr. Jones, I used to take part | 
athletics a good deal myself when I was younger. !n fact 
I used to be a regular bundle of muscle. It’s my b lief no 
soldier should be made a corporal unless he can knock 
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ry man in his squad. Nearly every non-com 

cin H Company ts a boxer.” 
lonel was one of the gentlest and pleasantest in 
ict of his regiment I have ever seen; but that is 

said. 

down to Company H feeling proud of the outfit 
nd glad that machine-gun officers were scarce. 
t | found in the course of three months as the 
, commander of seventy-odd prima donnas of the 
square: circle, tank, mat, track, and so on, I shall not 
xcrempt to tell in the detail it deserves. The previous 
company commander had played first base on the ball 
ream. Most of the company called him “Steve.” There 
was not a single noncommissioned officer who would have 
known the mil formula if it had punched him a sharp 
left to the solar plexus. Two noncommissioned officers 
= uned direct to the adjutant because I cut out morn- 

g work in the gymnasium. The few non-athletes in 

the company were doing three-quarters of the fati 
ind kitchen work. The stables were frowzy with file h 
and over half the animals had bad feet. Beyond a little 
lose order and gun drill, and the bare knowledge of how 
to harness and lead—enough to get by at parades and 
reviews—the company knew naught of machine-gunnery. 

But I found one line sergeant—the first ranking one 

fortunately —who was not punch drunk and had had 
wartime experience in a machine-gun battalion. He 
proved from the beginning—and to the end, too—the 
only noncom in the company, not excepting the first 
sergeant, who was willing to play my kind of ball. By all 
the eden, there was unanimous resistance. 

Even so, my changes were not extreme. I simply be- 
gan a schedule of four hours’ machine-gun work on five 
mornings of the week, and for an hour or two each after- 
noon turned out the handful that might not be playing 
games by regimental or battalion order, to scrub the 
stables and animals into some kind of shape. I showed a 
decent interest in the sports, too, but always as an ap- 
parently proud observer, and never to the sacrifice of mili- 
tary affairs or my own regular round of golf. I did not 
olay first base, and the captains of the various teams, let 
alone the players, did not call me “Jim.” 

My battalion commander was a fat, fussy man who had 
been a certified accountant in civil life. His only pas- 
sion was company fund books. He would not accept 
one with a single correction. He observed my handlin 

of Company H for three or four days and then called me 
in to warn me that I was not only driving the company 
too hard but was not making neat entries in my fund 
book. ““You are neglecting close order drill, too. At least 
half of your drill time should be close order whatever your 
total hours scheduled may be.” 

So thenceforth my schedules showed two hours of 
close order, although I admit that I frequently stole much 
of thac time for other drills—all of it, whenever I knew 
that the major was safely away from the post or auditing 
fund books. 

One day in the middle of my first effort to teach the 


hiner points of fire by direct laying, the major and the 
colonel came by. They watched awhile. Then the major 
said with a hearty laugh, and loudly enough for the 
whole company to hear, “Well just give me enough 
riflemen and you can keep your denuneif machine guns.” 
The colonel laughed nodding agreement and both walked 
away. 

As we began to touch upon fire by indirect laying in 
the company training, | found that the war pl ans called 
for the actual debenas of the post under certain possible 
conditions. So I asked what part in the defense had been 
assigned to Company H. The plans and training officer 
told me that the battalion had a sector to defend but that 
there were no company set-ups. On learning this, | fitted 
into the company drill the problem of defense and eventu- 
ally completed indirect data for firing on every possible 
approach to the post. 

I took it to the battalion commander. But he was only 
interested in addition, not in the multiplication and di- 
vision involved in the mil formula. He handed it back 
to me not knowing what else to do with it. Then he 
spoke again about the company, warning me that I was 
going over the men’s heads and attempting to teach them 
something of no practical value. 

I left as soon as I could, went up to regimental head- 
quarters and gave my data to the plans and training of- 
ficer. The next morning I found it on my desk wath a 
note, “Very interesting.” I still have the data and the 
accompanying maps. It is no longer of value since new 
ammunition has come in. 

At the end of three months a captain came and took 
my boxers, swimmers, et al, out of my care. I went to 
another company. My report for that period says ‘‘aver- 
age’ in every entry, and at the bottom, “This young 
officer is inclined to be too hard on enlisted men.’ 

During the remainder of that tour of foreign service, 
after my first-hand introduction to the ideal that “fine 
athletes are fine soldiers,” | became much better acquaint- 
ed with what athletics can accomplish. Then, and later 
on at other posts I saw these things: 

I have seen officer referees hissed and booed by halls 
full of enlisted men. 

I have seen the bitterest of rivalry, and often the bit- 
terest of feelings, as the result of the attempted wooing of 
soldier athletes from one organization to another. 

Many times I have seen a decent standard of military 
efficiency sacrificed to a high standard of athletics. In one 
regiment, when there was only two weeks to go before 
range season, and preliminary training had not yet begun, 
I saw six out of ten drill mornings devoted to a regime satel 
volley ball tournament. Yes, a volley ball wenmement! 
(Nor am I a marksmanship fanatic.) 


I have seen great glass cases of cups and trophies in the 
orderly rooms of companies whose conditions of military 
training—and whose interest in that training—would not 
for a moment stand comparison with those of awell-drilled 
troop of Boy Scouts. 
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I have seen the entire season of a regimental baseball 
> with every game played at 10:00 in the morning 
and everybody but one cook and one K.P. per company 
attending. 

I have seen the entire effort of a brigade devoted for 
three weeks to a single athletic meet. 

I have seen an officer stand to lose $4,000 of his pay be- 
cause of his overzealous efforts (he was impelled by 
directives from higher authority) to make an athletic meet 
a financial success. 

I have seen great honor rolls at the entrances of beautiful 
barracks, bearing scores of names, not one out of ten cited 
for sound military accomplishments. 

I have seen a eld officer sitting in a grandstand, curse, 
groan, and well nigh weep over the errors made by his 
battalion team. 

I have seen a score of young officers—athletes of note 
at the Military Academy or other universities—spoiled, 
pampered, and encouraged to continue their participation 
in games. I have seen an excellent company commander 
relieved because he required such an officer to read and 
report briefly on 300 pages of military history in the 
course of a month and because he mildly punished the 
same young athlete for a slight although deliberate neglect 
of his company duties. (I also saw the battalion command- 
er’s wife sympathize with this lieutenant at dinner in the 
presence of many guests —— his hard existence. ) 

I have loaned my saber to an officer who told me he had 
not worn one for eleven years. He had been on athletic 
duty of one kind or another the entire time. 

But this is enough to show what I hold against military 
athletics. I realize that some of these abuses were excep- 
tional. But I also realize that, in general, they do not 
give a false picture. The reader who doubts, I gently 
refer to the first sergeants of any infantry regiment. These 
men, better than any others, know what happens; and 
these men, with a few athletic exceptions, are as much 
against the glorification of soldier athletics as I am. 

And now for a solution. I believe there is one, and a 
very good one. I have given this heavy gripe a personal 
tone so far; hence I will finish in a similar way, by telling 
what I would do if through some extraordinary act of 
God or Congress I became a regimental commander. 

My whole program, in fact, would consist of one simple 
change. I would remove all the emphasis on college ath- 
letic sports I possibly could. I would place that emphasis 
on military accomplishments. I do not mean that there 
would be no sports. There would, in fact, be plenty ot 
them. But the cups and the trophies would go, not to the 
man who could run the fastest mile, but the man who 
could crawl the fastest hundred yards over rough terrain 
while keeping his head down; not to the winning football 
squad but to the rifle and machine-gun squads with the 
best performance; not to the company that won the most 
games in the baseball league but the com any that could 
come in in best condition after a long day’s marching, 
crawling, rushing, and resumption of marching. 

At the same time I would not overemphasize military 
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ember 
competition as such. I would set a standard . hone. 
ance and find no fault with units that met it. | applies 


to marksmanship, too. 
And finally, these definite rulings would obt. within 
my regiment: 


All college type athletics would be on a pur 


volun 

tary basis, both as to units and individuals. 
There would be no athletics of this kind unti! ter the 
official day was over until I was satisfied with the state of 


training. (That would probably be a long time et.) 

For six months at least, there would be no revimenty| 
teams competing with teams outside the regiment, and 
none thereafter at any great cost of energy, time 
money. 

There would be no playing officers. 

No officers would coach except in an advisory c: apacity 

Stress, if any, would be placed on such games as volley 
ball, company playground baseball, large group relay 
races, and other games that turn out large numbers of 

layers. 

Above all, I would stress, in the training of the regi- 
ment, the conditioning of all men to contact with the 
hard ground that Mother Nature has put under their feet 
A man who can creep, crawl, clamber over rocks, and 
force his body through undergrowth for hours on end, 
without excessive fatigue, is as good a man, and a far 
better infantryman than the soldier who can run a mile in 
record time or pitch a shut-out game. Some athletic sports 
harden men properly, but only a few men at a time, and 
at much too great an effort. Infantry is not infantry, in 
this day, unless every fighting soldier's body is resiliently 
toughened to the ground he must accept full- length as his 
plane of combat Phe is to last through a single hour. 

Naturally, I would try not to drive my regiment over 
the hill en masse, by trying to toughen them up over- 
night. I would begin by substituting short periods of 
crawling exercises at half the periods for setting-up exer- 
cises, and then increase gradually. And I would have my 
staff submit every idea that came into their heads as tc 
means of adding interest to this training. 

Here I conclude. My mind is not closed on this sub- 
ject. I am distinctly not an opponent of athletics in gen- 
eral. I simply believe, with a number of others, that we 
have sadly failed to bend them to the best military results, 
and have often let them run away with us. But the ath- 
letic enthusiast is like any other. As Major General Sir 
H. Rowan Robinson says in the same book quoted at the 
beginning: “Able and conscientious men, imbued with a 
profound conviction of the value of the branch in w! hich 
they have specialized, not uncommonly, if of command- 
ing character, succeed in persuading the authorities to 
allot to it a length of course, a quantity of equipment, of 
a number of men disproportionate to its true value. The 
enthusiasm is admirable, but it is advisable to guard 
against its evil effects.” Athletic enthusiasm as we com- 
monly see it is even worse, because it is misdirected energy 
that all too often shoves the military into second place, 
and often a poor second at that. 
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] \E fury, the drama, the spectacle—and formerly 
e romance—of battle tend to conceal from even 
- realistic historian the elements that constitute 
tial truth of the strategy of war. 
The professional soldier must understand battle and 
»w how to perform the operations that pertain to 


But battles are simply among the incidents of war. 
War is more than the sum of its battles. The total of 
is not the whole of war, any more than a handful 
ds makes a necklace. There is more to a mosaic 

in the stones that make it; there is the design. 

Professional soldiers—or certainly some of them— 

inderstand the design of war, must know the na- 
of the thread that runs through, binds it, makes it 
rent. If the professional soldier does not understand 
the phenomenon of war as a whole, he will not success- 
fully wage it. 

This article is an effort to contribute to the understand- 
ing of war—any war. And the American Civil War is 
used to illustrate it. 

A great many profound works on strategy—mostly 
ag comprehension—have been written on the sub- 

A reading of them leads to the conclusion that the 
oe he soldier should not trifle with a matter so rare and 
$0 complicated. 

But suppose we say that after all the thing is quite 
simple. Suppose we give up trying to talk about strategy, 
and instead, make an inquiry into the subject with which 
strategy is concerned; let us inquire into war itself— 

what is it, what it is for, how it is won, and lost. When 
we are doing that, we are analyzing the strategy of war. 

War is a fight between nations. 

What is it for? What is the purpose of war? The pur- 
pose is to achieve a successful peace; to secure the aims 
for which we fight. 

The purpose of war is realized when the enemy is no 
longer able or no longer willing to resist us; when he is 
no longer able or no longer willing to prevent us from 
doing what we want to do. The purpose of war is real- 
ized when we have broken the hostile will, the hostile 
will to resist. 

How do we bring about that condition? 

We break the hostile will to resist by one of two ways, 
or by both: One, by depriving the enemy of his means 
to fight; the other, by inflicting on him such suffering 
that he will not endure it. Thus, he quits and seeks peace 
because he has not the means to fight; or because resist- 
ing is too painful—involves too much suffering; or for 
both reasons. 

It f ‘llows, therefore, by necessity, and in all cases, that 
the objective in war is to break the hostile will to resist; 
this is the objective in mind. 


Tle Death of a Nation 


Nations do not die instantly, 
as do men, but they die. They 
die when we deprive them 
of what is vital to their life. 


The question now arises: how is this to be done? 

The answer to this question, 1n the theory of the 
thing, 1s really quite simple. 

The answer is that we select an actual and specific 
objective in Space, the attainment of which will result in 
the achievement of the objective in mind. 

What are the characteristics of this objective in space? 
What must it be like? 

It must be an element of the enemy life chat is vital 
an element without 


him, essential to him; which 


either he cannot continue hghting; or 1 element the 


lack of which will bring on iin tor example, 


starvation—which he will not endure. This obj jective in 


space, then, is something that we seek either to control 


or destroy; in either case the result is the same, because 
by controlling or destroying, we de prive the enemy of it. 

The shires’ in space, then, is that vital element of the 
enemy life of which we are going to deprive him. 

Are there such things as vital elements? Consider the 
evolution of human society. Lower forms of life are sim- 
ple, possess little organization—a mass of homogeneous 
life without vitals. In the case of primitive people, every 
man is his own hunter, his own tailor, his own carpenter. 
But with civilization come the division of labor, special- 
and an organization like the 
human body, with weil parts, sensitive to interference 
with its system. When Napoleon went into Russia, he 
simply had to come out again; nothing happe ned be- 


cause the Russia of th: at day was unorganized; 


ization, exch: inge of goods, 


asa society 
it was insensitive—structureless, Secamiens, an amorphous 
mass of protoplasm; there was nothing to cut, nothing 
to destroy, the destruction of which would bring down 
the whole. In other words, there was no cbiective in 
space. It was like a body of water. You strike water 
with your fist, and then draw it out. A few ripples, and 
all is as it was before. Or hit a pillow; the pillow does 
not mind, it is still a pillow. But in the case of a watch, 
it is not a watch any more if you remove or damage the 
smallest part of its works. 

Modern civilization, then, creates an organism no part 
of which is self-sufficient; all the parts depend on the 
whole, and on each other. This dependence must be 
thought of in terms of exchange of goods; in a word, 
commerce. Goods are carried in vehicles, along lines— 
ship lanes, railroads, roads. Because commerce is vital, 
the means of its transport are therefore vital. 

In this modern industrialized world, 


"Ethiopia is similar, on a smaller scale 


control or de- 
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struction of enemy commerce—let us call it supply —has 
always been, and always will be, decisive. It follows 
that the enemy supply system—which includes the 
source of goods -will always be a correct objective in 
space, provided we have the means to control or destroy 
it—to deprive the enemy of it. If we do not possess or 
cannot prepare the means to reach and control the objec- 
tive in space, we had better keep the peace. 

As supply is vital to a nation—as it is to an individual 
—so the system of supply itself has its vital parts, the 
control or destruction of which destroys the whole-—-like 
taking a firing pin from a gun. You have no more gun 

just a lot of metal. Railroad and road centers are an 
example. The system cannot operate if the centers are 
taken from it. Think of it, if you like, as an economic 
web. Where the threads of the web converge and focus, 
there you have a vital area. To break up or paralyze that 
focus, that area of convergence, results in the interrup- 
tion of the whole system. Everything stops. It is easier 
and simpler to cut a rope than to cut separately each of 
the thousand threads that go to make up the rope. 

These lines and centers of supply are physical, con- 
crete, objective things on the face of the earth, present in 
civilization. The truth is, there would be no civilization 
without them. 

The same thing is true of an army—any modern 
army. Lines of supply are espe to an army—in the lit- 
eral sense of the word vital; they are the sine qua non— 
the “‘without which, not’”—of any army. 

Plainly, then, they are proper objectives i in space. This 
is no mere fancy reasoning. It is military history. Na- 
poleon said, “The whole secret of the art of war lies in 
making one’s self master of the communications.’ 

In 481 B.C. Xerxes invaded Greece with half a mil- 
lion men. He could not supply this horde by land—the 
roads were totally inadequate. He supplied it by his 
fleet. The fleet paralleled the army as it marched along 
the coast. He was held up a few days at the pass of 
Thermopyla; and then rolled on. The Greeks were dis- 
tracted and powerless—on land. Then the Athenian 
fleet turned about and destroyed the Persian fleet. The 
war was over. Xerxes marched back home. His army 
depots, his Quartermaster train, his line of supply—all 
were gone. He was defeated. The fact that his feet was 
the proper objective in space is too simple and obvious to 
talk about. 

There are other cases where a fleet was the true objec- 
tive in space. Napoleon set out on the conquest of 
Egypt. Then the British came up and destroyed his 
fleet. He could no longer be supplied. It was a disaster. 
He rattled around awhile in Egypt and Palestine, but 
the campaign was over. 

A proper objective for the British in the American 
Revolution was the Hudson River—Champlain Valley 
corridor. Hence the importance of: West Point, the 
Vicksburg of the river; of Burgoyne’s invasion and the 
Battle of ‘Saratoga; and in the war of 1812, of Commo- 
dore McDonough’s victory just off Plartsburgh. 
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The Confederacy tottered with Vicksburg ar 
Atlanta. ‘ 

You prepare the collapse by cutting the : The 
roots are the supply lines of the tree, fiverall, 

We are moving toward a conception of war \ 
that wherever possible we avoid the risk and ¢| 
of battle; as an alternative to it, wherever p 
select those objectives in space whose denial to the enemy 
will bring on him more suffering than the sa 
demand of him in our terms of peace. 

The World War was won and lost on the The 
Germans and British each made an objective of 
tile shipping. The Germans nearly succeeded in 1917 
Their failure does not impair the maigl Th iId 
have succeeded with better planning, 1. ¢., by having 
more submarines, of which they were sare capabl The 
British did succeed. 

There were other proper Allied objectives in space— 
which some urged at the time. The Berlin-Constanti 
nople railroad, where it passes close to the Aegzan Sea 
in Macedonia, is an example; it was taken, late in 1918 
For another, the seizure of the Constantinople area; this 
would have been simpler earlier in the war, than it was 
later, and even though it might have required a large 
force, it would have — a pronounced economy. Proba- 
ble results might have been: opening a water route to 
Russia; permitting munitions to go in and food to come 
out; keeping Bulgaria out of the war; the severanc 
Germany from Tailiey, thus taking Turkey out r the 
war. This last would have vendesed unnecessary both 
of the huge and costly campaigns of Mesopotamia and 
Palestine, “aed provided automatic safety for the Suez 
Canal. The casualties suffered and material spent in the 
attempts to capture two or three ridges on the Wester: 
Front would have been more than sufficient for the enter- 
prise suggested. 

Similar results might have been brought about by the 
seizure of a henchhend only about 30 miles deep in the 
vicinity of Alexandretta in northern Syria. This 1s 
vital area of Turkey, because the railroads and mai 
highways from Constantinople and Asia Minor to Mes 
opotamia and to Palestine converge here. Its seizur 
would have cut Turkey in half. 

In the case of a war in Manchuria, what would be the 
effect of the maintained destruction at a point or points 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, say, near Lake Baik a 

I speak of the destruction, or the seizure of these vi 
areas, these objectives 1 in space. But what of the enemy’ 
What is he going to do? In the usual case he will be just 
as well aware of his own vital areas as we are. Wher 
they are on land he will place his army in front o! jun 
to keep us off if he can. Faced with a fight, we « nsider 
what are we to do? Our procedure is the same, w rether 
we are faced with a war, or a campaign within a war, of 2 
battle within a campaign. We know that the hostile wil 
to resist is always our objective in mind; we know that 
our objective in space is the hostile supply lines, es; cially 
where they converge, the destruction of which or the 
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Coastline of the Confederacy—3,500 miles 


nial ot which to the enemy, will always be decisive. If we fail to make that move, or tail in our atteinpt at 

Therefore, we place ourselves astride the enemy rear in it, we may lose our war. Hannibal, the author of Canna, 

e best Napoleonic manner. “The whole secret of the wandered around Italy for seventeen years, defeating 
t of war lies in making one’s self master of the com- Roman armies; but he never defeated Rome. General 
miciiiiniiainda 7 Lee won battle after battle, but failed in the end because 

When the hostile army seeks to prevent us from reach- he never took and held the area: Harpers Ferry—Harris 

burg— ~Havre de Grace. 

We have the condition where the hostile army pl: ices 
itself 1 in front of its vitals, as a fence. We say that we 
must push that fence down, by one method or another, 
to reach and control those vital areas of convergence of 
the hostile economic web. The day may come-—some 
believe the day is here now—when we can jump that 
Now let us assume that we have defeated the enemy in fence and reach and destroy our objective in space with 
battle; that means that we may have deprived him of his the air force. 
means to fight, which is one of two ways to force a suc- Life would be much simpler if the conduct of war 
cessful peace. But immediate peace is improbable. Some _ could be governed by a set of rules. But it is not; it de 
peopl do not know when they are licked. We must pends on the situation. We say that hostile supply is 

make certain. Our next act therefore is to proceed to always decisive and therefore a true objective in space. 
our true objective in space and seize it. Then we impose But there have been and will be objectives in space more 

suffering which is the second way to achieve a suc- immediately decisive. For example, the person of a hos- 
cessful peace, because we interrupt the arteries that are tile commander who is vital to the enemy cause. In 4o1 
essential to the enemy. He gives in or dies. B.C. Cyrus the Younger conceived the notion of taking 


ing our true objective in space, then the hostile army 
becomes the intermediate objective in space the destruc- 
ton of which is a means to an end. But, facing this 
hostile army our procedure is as before. We again move 

our objective—the destruction of the enemy supply 
unes, or the denial of their use. 
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the throne of Persia away from his brother Artaxerxes. 
He hired 10,000 Greeks, and, with an additional horde 
of barbarians, set out on his self-imposed task. He met 
the Persian army, commanded by his brother, who was 
present, near Babylon. The battle of Cunaxa ensued. 
The Greeks, as was their custom in those days, advanced 
against the section of the Persian line opposite their 
cont. went through it and came out on the other side. 
They then wheeled and came about to take off another 
piece. Cyrus, who was notably impulsive, observed this 
success and became excited. Recognizing Artaxerxes in 
the line opposite, and realizing that he was his true ob- 
jective in space—though perhaps not in those words—he 
gathered his headquarters troop and charged at his 
beother. In the ensuing fracas, Cyrus was killed; and 
without more ado, the battle and the war were at an end. 

The person of Napoleon was without doubt a true 
objective in space. In fact the British were so sure of it 
that they put him on Elba. That did not work, so when 
they caught him again they put him on a hill in the 
South Atlantic Ocean. They had captured their objec- 
tive in space and meant to keep i it. 

In these modern days of dictators, a situation like that 


may occur again. I do not advocate the gentle 
assassination but it is something to think about. 

I suggested at the beginning of this paper that we give 
up trying to talk about strategy. But now, by a 
that | diets has been quite simple, we have defined i 
Strategy consists in the selection of the objective iN space 
The selection of the correct objective in space is the h igh 
est art of the strategist. 

The strategist knows that he will break the hostile wil 
to resist by one of two ways, or by both; one, by depm 
ing the enemy of his means to fight; the other by inflict 
ing on him such suffering that he will not endure it; ot 
by both. History tells him that these conditions may bé¢ 
brought about by destroying, or denying to the en 
that element of the enemy life that is vital to him 
hostile supply system—whether of the nation, or of 
army—is always vital ; therefore, if we have the m« 
reach it, it is in the vast majority of situations, the correct 
objective in space, the attainment of which will achiev 
the objective in mind—break the hostile will to resist 
so achieve our purpose—a successful peace. 

Turning now to the Civil War: We shall try « solve 


the problem of determining what the true object 
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space should have been, for each side. Then we will 


to the end. And 
as far as can be told, what the leaders 
neach side did actually select as their true objectives in 


pace. 


llow the general course of events, 
t we shall see, 


In following this course we are applying a theory of 

rategy to the military geography of a specific region in 

der to discover what the true objectives in space may 
be, and comparing what we find with what was found 
ov the leaders in the actual historical case. 

We know that sea-borne commerce was vital to the 
South. This was for two reasons. As a wholly agricul- 
ural commonwealth she had to import the overwhelm- 

g¢ bulk of manufactured goods. She had no munitions 
ants, no factory for the manufacture of any railroad 
equipment; raised no wool; made no cloth. All were 
mported. And a very large proportion of these imports 
was carried to her from over the sea. Further, her eco- 
mic and financial life depended absolutely on shipping 
‘utton and tobacco abroad. It was her main, and nearly 
cr only, source of revenue. 

And so one of our objectives in space is selected without 

iificulty: hostile sea-borne commerce. We must block- 


But the sea-coast is immense. 
Have we the means with which to do it? 


ade the southern ports. 


Recall that if we do not possess or cannot prepare the 
means to reach and control the objective In space, we had 
better keep the pee ace. Init: ally the North had the United 
States Fleet of less than 100 vessels. But the South had 
no fleet at all. Therefore we can make a start 
while preparing more. 


mean 


Now historically did the Union high command select 
the sea-borne commerce of the South as an objective in 
space? The answer is an emphatic afirmative. The 
United States fleet numbered over 400 about the middle 
of the war, and more than 700 at the end. The blockade 
beginning slowly, became more and more effective. It 
became as nearly absolute as such a thing can be. 


Nations do not die instantly, as do men. But they 
die. They die when we deprive them of what is vital to 


their life. 

This the blockade did. 

We have mentioned the importance of cotton and to 
bacco to the South. Now both these crops are bulky. It 
is cheaper to transport them by water than by rail. This 
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accounts, in part, for the high development of river trans- 
port and the meager development of the railroads in the 
South. 

We see from the map that the Mississippi generally 
south of Cairo, and nearly all of the Cumberland and 
Tennessee, are in Southern territory. Now if we deny 
these high-roads of supply to the enemy we will be well 
on the way toward strangling an important part of the 
enemy’ s internal system of supply. By taking control of 
it, we deny it to him. Now considering our means, which 
initially are not great, let us begin this business by 
seizing both ends of the Confederate | Mississippt, say at 
Cairo and New Orleans. And let us seize too, the 
mouths of the Cumberland and the Tennessee. Then, 
as our means increase, we may proceed further and take 
control of all the Confederate Mississippi. That will 
completely deny her the use of it, and go far toward 
paraly zing her system of supply. 

And it will have another effect. Three of the Con- 
federate States are west of the river. Control of the stream 
by us will cut them off completely. It will sever the South. 
The armies of the South will have to live on bacon instead 
of beef. 

Manifestly the Mississippi River system was a correct 
objective in space. 

Was it recognized to be such by the Northern high 
command? There is no doubt about the answer to that 
question. 

In the fall of 1861, Grant was in control at Cairo. In 
February, 1862, he captured Fort Henry and Fort Donel- 
son, closing the mouths of the Cumberland and the 
Tennessee. 

As the 
Orleans. 
south. 


spring advanced Farragut captured New 
The river was closed. Grant began moving 
For nearly a year many battles were fought in 
the dispute for the control of the river, but no decision 


was reached. Then in the spring of 1863, Grant started 


{) 
}{ b=~ 
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for Vicksburg im earnest. It is noteworthy that 
give up one plan and try another for one sing] 
Pasiee had cut his supply line. But he was 
denied. Vicksburg fell on July 4, 1863. The 
federate position on the river was gone. The } 
controlled a vital supply line of the Confede: 
objective in space had been attained. 

At this point we would remind you agait 
think of our’ objective in space, in the great n 

cases, as hostile systems of supply, whether « 
nation, or of a force in the field; whether in tern 
or of campaign, or of battle. The principle appl 

What, then, about the railroads? 

We have already spoken of the limitations bor 
and efficiency, of the Confederate railroads. | 
were important. In fact, it may be said that tl 
important in direct proportion to their limitations ruse 
one or two lines had to do all the work that sever 
should have been doing. The northeastern area of thy 
Confederacy was supplied from the deep South by ral 
A southern force of any size in Virginia cannot be s 
sisted or armed from its own cheaner. It must de pend « 
the railroads. The railroads thus become vital to military 
effort in Virginia. This railroad system, like any other 
had its area of convergence. Observe the area: Chatta 
nooga—Atlanta. To cut the railroads there would cut 
the rail eomapenetion system of the South in half. Also 
Atlanta, a large city, was one of the two munition 
centers of a "a 

The area: Chattanooga—Atlanta thus, sichout ny 
doubt, becomes a true objective in space. 

Was this fact recognized by the Union high 
mand? 

Eventually, of course it was. Chattanooga was selected 
early, But it is not clear that Atlanta became a reco 
nized objective in space until Sherman came on th 


scene. There seems to have been a lot of pointless mill- 
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nd in this theatre, except of course for Vicks- 
cween the spring of 1862 and the spring of 1864. 
ily in 1864, Grant took command of all the 
ree and the outline of a coherent plan becomes 
tlanta becomes an objective in space. 


C: aptured 1 in September, 1864. The Confederacy, 
surrounded, was now cut into thirds: one cut, the 

( airo-New Orleans; the second cut, the line: Louis- 
lanta. But with an unparalleled defiance of biology 

, starved, strangled and dismembered, continued 
gle To hasten the end, Sherman marched on 

h, and then turned north. As he went, he seized 
troved the sources of supply; and along with them 
tems as glassware, pianos, family die. and oil 
gs. 
the body ceased its struggle. 

And what was the cause of this effect? 

The answer to that question is as simple as the idea 
within it 1s simple. The arteries were cut, the cuts could 
not be repaired, death resulted. 

You will have observed that we have come to the end 


end came; go 


of the war without even mentioning the campaign in 
Virginia. We now turn to it. The campaign there re- 
volved around two cities, Washington and Richmond. 


In proceeding to the seizure of our objective in space, 
we must at the same time protect our own vitals; we 
must prevent the enemy from seizing what he considers 
to be his ebjectives in space. Now Washington, con- 
sidered merely as a city, was of no special importance. 
But it was the capital. Even that fact did not make it 
vital, in itself, but it became vital because the Union 
high command thought it was vital. Washington became 
a state of mind—a symbol, like a battle flag, which 
must be kept from the enemy at all costs. It was emo- 
tionally vital to the people of the North. 

And we know what use General Lee made of the 
situation. The Valley was ideal for his purpose. It leads 
to the rear of the capital. McClellan’s campaign on the 
Peninsula was paralyzed by a threat. 

W ashington may have been actually vital in this sense, 
that its capture might have strengthened the pro-South- 
ern party in England and led to some kind of interven- 
tion by that nation. It might also have strengthened the 
peace party in the North to the point where it might have 
been able to bring the war to an end. 

But we are dealing here, not with something that can 
be measured, like supply, but with a state of mind, 
which is imponderable. Therefore the importance of 
Washington as an objective in space cannot be determ- 
ined. 

The situation with respect to Richmond was similar, 
except that Richmond became an important munitions 
center. Was it a proper objective 1 in space for the North? 
All the Union generals in that theater up to but not in- 
clud ng Grant, seemed to think so—so far as we can 
discern what they thought; except, perhaps, Pope. You 

| that he stated (before Second Manassas) that he 


zoing to march all the way through the enemy 


country to New Orleans. Two weeks later he was back 
where he started. 

Grant was a man of simple mind and few ideas. But 
we know that his ideas were correct. His order to Meade 


Where- 


In other words, 


was “Lee’ s Army will be your objective point. 
ever Lee's Army goes, you will go also.”’ 
hold Lee while Shsenen wins the war. 
cidental. And so it turned out. 


Richmond is in- 
By the time that Rich 


mond was captured, the South was already defeated. 
We turn now to a consideration of the strategy of the 


Civil War from the Southern point of view. 

What were the true objectives in space for the South? 

The only important artery of river transport was the 
Ohio River below Pittsburgh. It was not vital, however, 
because if interdicted, the sallveade were an easy and con- 
venient substitute. 

. because its 
interdiction was far beyond the means of the Confed 
eracy. 

The North, 
nomic unit, for that day, depended absolutely upon its 
railroads. 

There were three east-west systems, the New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore and Ohio. 
Two of these roads were to be found in an area of con- 
vergence just north and northwest of Washington —that 
is. within practicable marching distance. Better than that, 
both lines passed over water: the B & O over the Po- 
tomac at Harpers Ferry, the Pennsylvania over the 
Susquehanna at Harrisburg, and the Pennsylvania over 
several inlets of Chesapeake Bay between Baltimore and 
Havre de Grace. It is a fact of great significance that, 
during the winter of 1862-63, in the months before 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, General Lee had a map 
prepared which shows almost exactly the area mentioned. 
It is the area: Harpers Ferry—Harrisburg—Baltimore. 
And when the statesman finally turned him loose, the 
soldier went after it. The statesman however had not 
given him sufficient means, in spite of the soldier's re- 
iterated urging. 

Lee’s objective, in his own words, was to break “‘the 
will of the Northern people to continue the struggle.” 
This we call the objective in mind. His destination was 
the bridges at Harpers Ferry, Harrisburg, and Columbia. 
This we call the objective in space. The truth is that 
Lee’s conception of the Gettysburg campaign was the 
source of the theory of strategy submitted in this article. 
And in spite of the commission of almost every known 
error in the execution of his campaign and his battle, he 
almost succeeded. 

The railroad bridges at Harpers Ferry, Harrisburg and 
near Havre de Grace were the true objectives in space 
for the Confederacy. Their destruction would have iso- 
lated Washington and Baltimore and limited east-west 
rail traffic—or any traffic—to the round-about route of 
the New York Central. 


effect is on record.” 


7 
W e need not consider sea-borne commerce 


a highly industrialized and integral eco 


General Lee’s statement to this 


*Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Volume II, page 605 
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Could an army have been fed in that area? A few 
years ago, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, was listed 
as number one county in the United States in agricul- 
tural wealth. The same general condition existed in the 
1860's. The Pennsylvania Dutch had been farming that 
area for nearly a hundred years. 

The responsible statesman of the Confederacy was the 
President. He dictated the war policy. And Jefferson 
Davis’ war licy, like almost everything else in the 
South, was based on cotton. He "sh Sige many 
agreed with him—that the foreign consumers of South- 
ern cotton, especially the British, would find the lack of 
it intolerable, and would intervene, in one way or another 
to help the South achieve its war aim. Davis therefore 
decided to assume the strategic defensive, and wait for 
the British. The strategic defensive means that you repel 
invasion, but go no further. You protect your own vitals, 
but leave the enemy’s vitals alone. You prevent, if you 
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can, the enemy from taking the objectives 
which he has selected; but you make no effor take 
your objectives in space; you do not even selec: It 
is passive, negative and fatal. History is practi: are 
of an example of a nation winning a war by mean: of de. 
fense. That is why the objective is THE sine 
of war; that is why the selection and pursuit of 
jective is the quintessence of strategy. 
Jefferson Davis failed to recognize the correct ; 
for the Confederacy and failure was as inevitable 4s ¢h 


ace 


non 


ob- 


setting of the sun. He attempted to be both soldier and 
statesman, and succeeded in being neither. The quality 
of his generals has never been surpassed by any army in 


history, but he condemned them to defeat from the start 
They won great battles but they could not win the war. 
As the old veterans down there are still saying, ‘We 
wore ourselves out licking the Yankees.” 


Messier Than You Think 


By Srarr Serceant J. R. ULMER 


DEML (OR) 


We Captain Adams, I have a civilian friend who 
is a newspaperman. A very good young man in 
his line, too. Only twenty-eight, he has taken over 
the job of city editor on a paper in this city of about one 
hundred thousand. Like most civilians he doesn’t know 
much about the army; like most men of his craft he ts 
curious. He wants to know. 

The argument respecting the merits of rye versus 
bourbon, giving due consideration to age, brand, and 
orice had palled. The conversation turned to army. The 
ocal unit of the National Guard had been turned out a 
few days before to repel a possible invasion of the right 
of franchise. Their mission was to patrol the streets and 
hold themselves in readiness should the partisans of the 
Honorable McFeinbaum (Shown What He Can Do— 
Re-Elect Him!) take it into their heads to engage in 
combat over the ballot boxes with the friends of the Hon- 
orable McNussbaum (New Blood Needed In City Hall 

Elect McNussbaum). 

Said my friend (quite a bright chap, I assure you) 
“Why aren’t you out with the troops? You're in the 
Army.” 

“IT am, but I’m in the Regular Army. The Regular 
Army may not be turned out for a thing of this kind.” 

“Well, how about Major McGook” (the instructor) . 
“He goes to camp with them and he teaches them riot 
duty. When a riot or possibility of it comes along why 
doesn’t he go with them?” 

Right. He’s in the Regular Army army, too, but he 
may not go out with the unit he teaches how to do these 
things when they go out to do them. He may not patrol 
streets in an election, defend a candidate for lynching, or 


fight the city police, should the governor decide that 





I should reasonably think 
that a second lieutenant of 
Infantry has a much better 
chance of being gassed than 
a Quartermaster, yet you 
don’t require him to learn 
anything about the subject. 


pe the police is the proper die for the Guard to 
oO 

“How about Captain McGooney? He’s an officer of 
some kind. Just saw him down the street inhaling a 
beer.” 

“Oh, no. He’s in the Reserve. He can’t do it either 
As a Reserve officer he may be ordered to duty only by 
the President.” : ) 

“Let's get this straight. The National Guard, the Re- 
serve Corps, and the Regular Army, are all apparently a 
part of the United States Army. Yet, you tell me these 
various and constituent parts may engage in various mili- 
tary activities, including bloodshed, but not alw ays all o of 
them may engage in the same activity at the same time?” 

“Right.” 

There was a silence. Then said my friend, somewhat 
diffidently, for he suspected me of lying and could not 
quite figure out what advantage could accrue to me there- 
from. “This Reserve Corps—what is it, and how does 
one get in? I understand there are some examinations. 

So I explained to him how the various arms and serv- 
ices (damn near said branches, a faux pas of the first 
magnitude) had different basic requirements as to occu- 
pation, years of experience, age, and education, anc rd 
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7 for wearing the saber of authority must 
fy in certain basic military subjects, by written 
ion and by practical test. Catching my second 
Id him how the applicant could be enrolled in 
1y Extension Courses and be exempted from the 
xamination 1f he satisfactorily completed Series 
: told him that a man would be to all intents and 
in the class known coyly in childrens’ schools 
rded” if he did not satisfactorily pass Series 10 
\rmy Extension Courses. 
I was about to make a 
candidate 


Officers’ Reserve C lorps, but a sort of a other- 


| warmed to my task. 
Not necessarily signing him up as a 
-army-does- besides-fight idea. “Come over to 
se. I ll blow you to a drink and let you read the 
ries of Army Regulations which govern the admint 
f the Officers’ Reserve C Orps. 1 keep a set of "em 
to serve the witless gents who call me at 11:00 p.m. 
nd want to know what sdbducss to take in order to quali- 
promotion. 
nded him the regulations, neatly bound in the issue 
des and retired to the kitchen to concoct a drink for 
which I am famous in these parts. I make the best Horse’s 
Neck in town. The secret of a Horse’s Neck, I claim, ts 
patience. If you just slap the ingredients together you do 
not get a drink. You get a lemon soda with a faint and 
distasteful ginny smell. The rind of the lemon should 
=p in the gin for at least fifteen minutes. This allows 
the favor of the rind and gin to blend perfectly and 
smoothly and gives your guest time to skim over the 140- 
series of Army Regulations so you can ring him back into 
he story and reasonably expect your reader to believe 
re he read enough of them to talk about. 

“Look” said my friend, “A candidate for appointment 
is second lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps Reserve, must 
pass an examination in defense against chemical warfare. 
An an. for appointment as second lieutenant, Infan- 

, does not. I should reasonably think that a second 
lieutenant of Infantry has a much better chance of being 
gassed than a Quartermaster, yet you don’t require him to 
learn anything about this subject until he is ready for 
promotion to first lieutenant. Why is this?” 


“Take your drink and don’t ask dizzy questions. I 
lon’t know the answer and am not supposed to ask.” 


“Hey,” 


he cried, “See here, an applicant for appoint- 
ment as second lieutenant, Infantry, must know military 
law—the law of military offenses, whereas if you want to 
be a second lieutenant of Engineers you must not only 
know this, you must also know military law—courts- 


martial, in fact you must know more law than a second 


lieutenant of any other branch.” 
were 


(I had told him they 
arms and services—he insisted on calling them 
es. ) 

He thumbed rapidly. He spoke, “Now pipe down for 
1 minute while I go through this. I'll read some of this 
junk off to you. You do the listening. 

A applicant for appointment as second lieutenant, 


branc! 
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Cavalry, Finance Department, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Field Artillery, Chemical Warfare Service, Engineers, 
and Ordnance Department, must take a sub-course en- 
titled * 


‘Organization of the Cavalry,” 
the Finance Department,” 


“Organization of 
and so on. They appare ntly 
expect him to know something of the branch he expects 
to serve with. The applicant for appointment as second 


lieutenant, Infantry, does not have to know anything 


at least the sub- 
He has to 


about the organization of the Infantry, 
Oh yes, 


learn it in order to become 


ject is not here. it is, | see it now. 


after he has 
Why do certain 


people have to know something about their br: inch 1 be tore 


a first lieutenant, 
been a second lieutenant for some years. 


you take a chance on appointing them while the Infan 
tryman does not?” 

I made a faint noise indicating that a Doughboy, or 
even a person wanting to be one, was just naturally so 
damn smart. 

He began to warm to Army Regulations 140. | could 
see he thought it a much better game than twenty ques 
tions. 

“Now” he “Assuming we have appointed our 
second lieutenant of Engineers. He is so law-soaked he 
doesn’t have to know anything about mobilization, sup- 
ply, mess property, emergency 
ment, and funds, until he is ready to become a captain. 
He has now been a Reserve officer from three to seven 
years, providing he got promoted when his three years as 
second lieutenant were up, and now as a first lieutenant 
he wants to qualify for promotion to captain. In fact he 
could have been a lieutenant seven years and had no in- 
struction in these subjects. Yet our Doughboy lieutenant, 
assuming that he is now a second lieutenant having man- 
aged to get through Series 10, plus the other requirements, 
must learn these things while a second lieutenant. You 
won't have him as a first lieutenant without a smattering 
of knowledge of how to feed and clothe his troops. Do 
Engineer lieutenants not have to bother with this? I see 
that in the Signal Corps and the Air Corps the same 
thing applies?” 


said, 


manage ment, procuse- 


I sank my nose into the drink. This man was just a 
damn civilian. Why waste time on him. I made a gur 
gling noise to indicate that I neither rejoiced at nor de- 
plored his remarks. He took this for approbation and pro 


ceeded. 


“It appears to me that an applicant for appointment as 
first lieutenant, Medical Corps or the Dental Corps, does 
not have to know any thing 1 in a military way. He has to 
be a graduate of an accredited school of his profession, be 
hcmend to practice it, and be engaged 1 in it ethically. Yet 
you have a good deal of fanfare and call boards on them 
taking up the time of three officers, when you could just 
mail i credentials in to your big chief in Washington 
and have him appointed outright. All these things your 
board considers are a matter of record in responsible places 
Why do you fool around this way?” 


I don’t know”’ I said vaguely, “Why do we?” 








The National Matches, 1935 


By Major B. W. Muts 
Infantry 


UR old friends the Marines made a hostile land- 
ing on the shores of Lake Erie at Camp Perry in 
September and captured first honors in the Na- 

tional Rifle Team Match. The Infantry and the Engineers 
strove valiantly to stop their rivals but to no avail. The 
Marines won handily and that by one of the highest 
scores (2816) ever made in a national match. 

And so it comes to pass that the famed Dogs of War 
Trophy remains undisturbed on the walls of the Leather- 
neck headqu arters in Washington. The environment must 
be getting monotonous for the Dogs but nothing can be 
done about it until the next national shoot. Another 
year, another winner—perhaps. Meanwhile the Dogs 
have a good home, even if we Doughboys don’t think it 
quite so appropriate as their sometime kennel in the of- 
fice of the Chief of Infantry. 

The announcement of the victory of the Marines 
would not be complete without a word as to the fine 
sportsmanship shown by their crack team during the 
matches. Each member was instructed to give correct 
information as to sight setting to any competitor who 
requested it. This generous policy was greatly appreci- 
ated by those less skilled in the fine points of competitive 
shooting and set a worthy example of friendly rivalry. 

There were 113 teams in this year’s matches. The 
standing of the first 15 follows: 


Score 
1. U. S. Marine Corps Lar eS ere 
I o.oo swe toe viewcses ee 
NS. obs a see es sence beds 2750 
ee 2747 
5. Washington National Guard ............ 2733 
| ee eee ee 2732 
7. Washington State Civilian .............. 2728 
8. New Jersey National Guard ............ 2720 
ree ee 2708 
SE ES eer 2702 
11. Oregon National Guard ................ 2700 
ee 2699 
ee i a awheunc on eane 2696 
14. California National Guard .............. 2686 
15. Organized Reserves No. 1 .............. 2684 


The question is often asked, “Why do the Marines 
win so often?” The answer as given by the Marines them- 
selves is about as follows: 

There is a remarkable unanimity of opinion through 
the Marine Corps that an expert competition shot de- 
velops the steady nerves, level head and keen eyesight 
that make him an ideal gun pointer on board ship. The 


Marines don’t want a gun pointer who may go haywire. 


Why do the Marines wit: so 
often? 


Therefore, they are all enthusiasts on the Ca: 


erry 
training and support their team accordingly. . 

This elaborate—I might almost say ingen ex 
planation does not altogether satisfy. A simpler and more 
convincing one might be that the Leathernecks make 
the training of a team to win the National Matches , 


major effort and then go out and do it. But any way you 
look at it, we've got to hand it to em. 

During the course of the 1935 matches there was evi. 
dence it a growing opposition to the importance attached 
to long range shooting. Its proponents, however, contend 
that it teaches accuracy, patience, poise, steady nerves 
and dependability. These sound like good qualities to 
cultivate in any collection of Doughboys, but a number 
of good Infantry men (and others) claim that all of ire 
weal attributes can be developed equally well ; 
battle ranges. These iconoclasts turn up their noses at th 
spotting telescope and positively snort at the sight of a 
micrometer. This, of course, is rank heresy to the true 
believers who measure a rifleman’s devotion to his cult 
by the number of gadgets he brings to the firing point 
And right there you hove a nice lietle controversy for the 
big Pil on the National Board to settle. Let us h pe 
they can do it without bloodshed. . 

The appropriation for the National Matches this year 
Was $350, 000, and some 2,800 competitors participated 
This gives an average cost of $125.00 per competitor. 

Considered merely as a training project of the War 
Department, this cost per competitor for approximate!) 
three week’s training is high. There is, however, another 
basis for calculation. The camp population, consisting 
of competitors and operating personnel from the Army 
Marine Corps and National Guard, numbers approxi- 
mately 5,000. Since all of these men absorb some useful 
marksmanship training, the total cost of the matches 
might well be divided by this figure in calculating the 
cost per man. If this method be followed the cost per 
individual trained reduces to $70.00. But even this ig 
nores the fact that every man who takes part in the 

matches transmits to his local National Guard unit ot 
rifle club much of what he has learned. Thus some 
87,000 civilian club members are directly reached by 
members who shot on their state team. A similar situ- 
ation prevails in the National Guard and, all told, the 
number of persons ultimately reached is many thousands 
Looked at from this angle, the expenditure for holding 
the National Matches appears to be fully justified 


THE oBvious WAY to have short wars is to be prepared beforehand to make them 


short —Pror. Henry C. Emery or YALE. 
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Chemical Security—Part III 
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ical Warfare Service 
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URING the World War gas attacks were confined 

to the forward areas of the zone of combat. It 

was only within a so-called danger zone, ten or 
twelve miles behind the trenches, that the gas mask had 
to be carried, and within an alert zone two or three miles 
he enemy that it had to be worn in a position from 
which it could be adjusted rapidly. The problem of pro- 
tection, then, was confined to a relatively narrow zone 
where the opposing forces could reach each other with 
artillery or weapons of shorter range. 

In the years since the war, the situation has changed 
as the result of the development of air-chemical attack. 
In any future war it will be necessary to provide for pro- 
tection against enemy chemicals in every part of a theater 
if operations and probably i in the zone of the interior. 

This article is concerned with the problem of protection 
against chemical attack from the air. Since gas has not 
been used from aircraft in war, except in isolated cases 
against tribesmen, we have no past experience to guide 
us. We are dealing with probabilities and possibilities. 
The facts we have to work with are few, but they are 
significant. 

‘It is a fact and not a theory, that chemicals can be used 
effectively from airplanes; we know that every important 
nation today i in making its war plans, takes this fact into 
full account. 


trom 


In a previous article of this series, the use of chemicals 
from aircraft was mentioned briefly. It is appropriate here 
to cover in more detail the possibilities of this form of 
attack. Since, from the point of view of protection, we 
are concerned with possible enemy use, it will be interest- 
ing to learn the views held in other armies. The Chief of 
the Military Chemical Administration of the Red Army 
says,* “In the next war, undoubtedly, a greater signif- 
cance will be attached to aviation methods of chemical 
attack. The use of the persistent poisons, by the air 
arm, will hone a very wide application because of both 
the comparatively simple organization of flight, and the 
military results achieved.” 

The main tasks of the chemical attack by the air 
arm are: inflicting direct losses on enemy troops—chiefly 
where they are concentrated in columns, reserves, bivouac 
areas, or when detraining or entraining at railroad sta- 
tions; embarrassing or handicapping the maneuver of 
troops; breaking up the organization of army supply by 
poisoning fords, defiles, or approaches to them; infecting 
definite boundaries, or some local object; by bombing or 
spraying supply and transport points, railroad junctions, 
and roads in rear areas; disorganizing the normal work of 


itary Chemistry, by Y. M. Fishman, Moscow, 


1930. 


the rear in equipping the army and supplying the popu- 
lation with the necessities; and finally, undermining the 
morale of the population. 

If a railroad junction is bombed with high explosive 
alone, skilled repair crews properly organized may make 
the repairs and open the road to traffic in a short time, 
probably in a few hours. If, however, the high explosive 
bombs are accompanied by a number of bombs filled with 
mustard type agents, the business of repair will be greatly 
complic ated and delayed since the repair crew will have 
to wear the gas mask. It is true that small contaminated 
areas can be “degassed but this takes time and can never 
be fully diane. so in any event masks and protective 
Let anyone who doubts the 
handicap caused by the gas m ask try fifteen minutes of 
manual labor while wearing one. 


clothing must be worn. 


Of all methods of chesnical attack, the discharge of 
chemicals from airplanes raises the most serious problem 
in protection, and it is espect: ally difficult to protect against 
the airplane spray. Attack by spraying is easily accom- 
plished and combines surprise with the ability to lay down 
heavy concentrations over a wide area in a minimum of 
time. True, the necessity of flying at low altitudes pre- 
sents a problem, but this difcaley | may be solved by the 
use of smoke planes to cover ground forces before the 
actual attack with spray or bombs. Moreover, as stated in 
an earlier chapter, the British suggest air spray attacks 
from a height and at a distance from the target so that the 
aircraft can neither be seen nor heard. It 1s not known 
just how practicable such a method may prove, 
within the bounds of possibility. 

The range of air-chemical attack depends upon the 
cruising radius of the airplanes and this is being increased 
every year. When we see loaded planes making mass 


but it ts 





Protection against Ajir- 
Chemical attack. 
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Chemical plane spraying gas through smoke 


flights from Italy to the United States, and from our 
western coast to Hawaii, we may wonder just where the 
limit really is. On the basis of present military aircraft 
we can make an estimate of the zones in which possible 
enemy aircraft might operate in war today, but tomorrow 
we shall most certainly have to extend these zones. 

A theater of operations may be considered as consisting 
of four fairly distinct zones of vulnerability: 

A safety zone where attack is improbable; 

A zone subject only to operations of bombing aircraft; 

A zone of unlimited air attack by both bombing and 

attack aviation; 
A zone of maximum vulnerability. 


Today the cruising radius of long-distance bombers 1s 
about 400 miles; that is, 400 miles out from airdrome and 
400 miles back, without a stop. Attack aviation, a type 
that might be equipped for chemical spray, has a cruising 
radius of about 170 miles. The fact that airdromes must 
be located a safe distance behind the lines held by the 
ground troops reduces the flight range considerably, but 
within 120 miles of our own lines we may look for un- 
limited air attack, and within 350 miles we may expect 
attack by bombers. Beyond the 350 miles rearward, we 
have a theoretical safety zone, but the safety depends 
not only upon our front-line troops holding, but also on 
the possibility that we have made too conservative an 
estimate of the enemy’s cruising radius. In view of what 
we know of the accomplishments i in the field of aviation 
in this country and abroad, we may be reasonably sure 
that the official data for the distance that military planes 
can span should never be depended upon as a basis for 
plans of protection. Moreover, it may not be far-fetched 
to consider the psychology of a possible enemy whose con- 
ception of duty and patriotism may be such that he will 
think only of the distance to the target and not of the 
return flight. 

Consequently, protection against gas in the so-called 
safety zone should approximate that needed in the bomb- 
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ing aviation zone. It must include all means , 
or passive protection—gas masks, protective 
shelters, de gassing equipment—and an efficier 
tion and eleven system. Warning in these zo: 
be provided by telephone, telegraph, or radio 
lying posts in ample time to take the necessa: 
put protective measures into effect. 

The first line of defense against the bombers \ 
own air forces. The next will be antiaircraft in 
The third will be the passive defense of the i: 
who will proceed to their bomb-proof and 
places of safety. We cannot disregard the fact, howeve; 
that, no matter how effective the defense, son 
attack is certain to get through. There is no such thing 
as an impregnable defense against air attack. Plans mug 
be based on the breaches that are sure to occur. 

It is quite likely that combined explosive, incendiar 
and chemical attack will be customary. The explosi 
incendiary will destroy, while the chemical a sear 
out individuals behind barricades and cause delay in re 
pairing damage. Spray from low- -fAlying bombers ts a pos- 
sibility in the bombing zone, but practical difficulties 
make its use unlikely. An air burst bomb might be de. 
vised, however, that would give the effect of ‘spray over 
a small area. 

When we reach the zone of unlimited air attack we 
encounter our most difficult problem in our scheme of 
protection against gas. Here we must guard not only 
against gas attacks from bombing aviation, and artillery 
firing chemical shell, but also from chemical spray spread 
by fast, low-lying attack planes. The last is the danger we 
have most to fear. Every grove of trees or wooded hill 
mass presents a mask from behind which a plane lying at 
200 miles an hour and at an altitude of 75 to 100 feet may 
come with assorted weapons directed against ground 
troops. When these planes approach, the man on the 
ground does not know whether attack will be by machine 
guns and fragmentation bombs, or machine guns and 
chemical spray, or all three. It will probably “hy made by 
a combination of all, 

The ground arms have developed antiaircraft defense 
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wit! attack by explosive and machine-gun bullet in 
mind Nearly all the thought that has been devoted to 
chis ect has been given to attack with these weapons. 
Little -onsideration has been given to defense against 
chem -al planes, or combined attack behind a smoke 
scree’. Yet chemical spray attack is as great a menace 


to ground troops as 1s attack by bombs and bullets. Also 
it ofters more chance to the attacker of a successful return. 

Tl reply of ground troops to low-flying air attack is 
grou! | fire from rifles and machine guns. When attacking 
with fragmentation bombs or machine-gun fire, the plane 
must fly over the ground troops, but in the case of chemical 
spray, the aviator does not have to fly directly over the 
target. He can fly upwind of the target, sheltered perhaps 
by partly wooded areas, and by following a course at right 
angles to the wind, drift his spray over the ground troops 
without being seen. True, he must know the location of 
the ground troops, but he has a wide margin to work 
with: for he can cover a band a mile in length and two 
hundred yards wide. 

It is apparent from British and Russian writings that 
the authorities in these countries do not consider the tech- 
nique of chemical laying difficult even with the present 
material. Add a protecting screen of smoke that will 
precede the actual attack and it will be difficult to prevent 
an enemy from laying his chemical and getting away 
safely. Further, if the air attack is not willing to risk 
ground fire, chemical planes will certainly be able to place 
bands of persistent agents along the routes that ground 
troops must follow, a few minutes or a few hours before 
troops reach the areas. Defiles and valley roads will be 
excellent targets. 

The mission of the air attack is to hinder, to delay, to 
impede. Casualties are secondary—the plane’s mission 
is accomplished if it can cause a column to take a longer 
way or enforce delay by masking. 

Against this attack we have what? 


We have a gas mask that will protect the face and 
lungs; protective clothing that protects the body from 
vesicant vapor; we can devise protective capes to shed the 
liquid; we have movement and ground fire and normal 
security measures, which include information, protective 
formations, and air patrols in advance, to the rear, and on 
the flanks. 

Ac the first warning, the man must adjust his protective 
equipment and then open fire on the plane if he can. The 
speed of the plane, which will not be less than 180 miles 
per hour, will give the soldier little time to adjust gas pro- 
tection and deliver effective fire. It is estimated that an 
air attack can be launched and completed in 30 seconds 
and that troops will have approximately 15 seconds to fire 
at planes within effective range. This estimate, however, 
has not taken into account the adjustment of gas protec- 
tion which will take six or eight secorids at the least. In 
the few seconds remaining, the soldier should counter the 
attack with every available weapon. 

There has been some discussion as to whether a man 


should first open fire on the aircraft or put on his gas 
mask. I believe that, regardless of other considerations, 
the law of self-preservation will govern if gas danger ex- 
ists. The soldier will adjust his gas mask and other pro- 
tective equipment before he does anything else. Air- 
chemical attack presents one good and sufhicient reason 
for the development of speed and skill in putting on the 
gas mask. 

Not enough consideration is given to the drive against 
the soldier’s morale by this destructive machine from the 
air with its sudden dash at full throttle, dropping bombs 
and spraying machine-gun bullets and gas. True, it has 
been shown mathematically that three planes can fire only 
5,400 bullets over an area of 2,200,000 square feet, and 
that this is only ineffective plunging fire, but is the soldier 
a mathematician? Moreover, chemical spray fills the air 
with innumerable minute gas bullets, and after one good 
gas attack it will not comfort the soldier to know that in 
the next one his share of the air will be affected by only a 
few thousand poisonous particles. 

We must give him something better than mathematics. 
It will take careful training, a high degree of gas disci- 
pline, and absolute confidence in his protective equipment 
to insure his steadiness under such a threat. 

Where air attack ts expected, detachments completely 
equipped for gas protection should be with the main body 
in constant readiness to open fire immediately on enemy 
planes. Half of the men in each detachment should have 
the mask adjusted and all should wear impervious clothes 
to shed mustard or lewisite spray. Since marching in im- 
pervious clothes is impossible except for short distances, 
the detachments should be carried on light, cross-country 
vehicles. 

When large bodies are on the march, antiaircraft artil- 
lery should be provided to go well ahead of the troops to 
guard especially dangerous portions of the route, such as 
defiles or mountain passes. Not only should they be in 
place when the troops arrive to counter direct attack by 
enemy aviation, but if practicable they should be posted 
hours or even days ahead of time to prevent chemical 
planes from contaminating the narrow passes. 


Our present theory of air defense on the march is that 
each element provides its own. Thus, in the infantry 
column there are properly mounted machine guns, spotted 
at intervals. Similarly, the artillery and the trains have 
antiaircraft machine- -gun defense. If these measures are 
to be effective against air-chemical attack, all of these de- 
fensive squads or detachments should be motorized and 
furnished with impervious protective clothing. 

Having in mind the possibility of drifting chemicals 
from a distance, as suggested in the British Notes on 
Gas Defense, it will be necessary to extend the air 
guards on the upwind side. This may require an addi- 
tional pair of air-guard observers. Guards and observers 
should have adequate protective equipment and the ob- 
server transmitting the signals should march with his 
mask and protective head gear adjusted. For fifteen- 
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minute intervals it is practicable to do this without too 
great loss in efficiency, provided the duty shift is not 
too many hours in length. 

Night operations offer the best protection against ait 
attacks. It is quite possible that, in the future, practt- 
cally all movements of larger units for any distance will 
be made under cover of darkness. Night operations, 
however, do not insure immunity from observation or 
attack, for troops can be picked up by moonlight on a 
roadway, or even on a clear night without a moon on a 
broad white road. Flares may be used also. It is possible 
that since it is more difficult in the dark to hit a target 
with bombs or bullets, the use of chemical spray may 
be favored for night attack. 

In the selection of routes of march, winding roads and 
those giving concealment offer the best protection. It 
must be remembered, however, that wooded areas and 
trails bordered with overhanging undergrowth may be 
gas traps. Therefore, chemical reconnaissance will be 
necessary. 

Complete use should be made of the road net and a 
command should march in several columns with the col- 
umn divided into small groups, thus cutting down the 
size of individual targets. While this gives more protec- 
tion relatively against bullet and fragmentation bomb 
than against chemical spray which covers a much greater 
area, it will also reduce gas casualties. 

Deployme nt to the extent of dispersing on both sides of 
the road ts a rule against air attack, but it is of little use 
against chemical spray. The first action should be to get 
on the protective equipment. Following a chemical air 
attack the command should move upwind as soon as 
sible to get out of the contaminated area. Then the nor- 
mal procedures of first aid and degassing should be initi- 
ated. 

The suggestion is made, 


in the British and Italian 


Troops running upwind from chemical attack 
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Niher 


manuals, that in a chemical spray attack, an 
protection may be obtained by seeking cover u 


trees 
when the foliage is heavy, with the idea that « ves 
serve as an umbrella. The foliage, if thick eno will 
keep out the droplets of chemical and provide soe pro. 
tection, but tests indicate that the mist filters -apjdly 
through the leaves. The danger lies in placing too much 
dependence on the protection offered, which is for only ; 
few minutes. There is also danger of serious contamina. 
tion where the undergrowth is heavy. High grass or brush 
will catch the chemical which will brush off on the ip 
dividual getting back to the road. 
In any case, it will be necessary to move out of a wooded 


area as soon as possible since vapor concentrations in such 
a place will be very heavy for hours after the attack— 
much heavier than in the open where air currents have 
full play. It is an interesting and important fact thet 
wooded areas, which offer excellent protection against ex- 
plosives, not only afford no protection against gas, but 
are, in fact, danger spots. Heretofore the soldier has 
sought the woods = cover. He will, of course, continue 
to seek cover there from explosives, but he must remem. 
ber that he is not safe there from gas. 

Obviously the need for gas protection complicates mat- 
ters greatly for the fighting man, and the sooner we rec- 
ognize the fact the losaet, a we can do something about 
gas, and casualties from that source can be reduced. The 
perfect solution to the protection problem has not yet been 
found, but the chemical warfare service of our army has 
developed the finest equipment possessed by any army in 
the world today, and has laid out the training methods 
that should be followed. It rests with the combatant arms 
to develop the complete protective scheme, to use the 
technical means to best advantage and to work out in 
detail the specific methods of chemical security for pro- 
tection in the field. 
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Two Experiments 


By 8: cADIER GENERAL Perry L. Mices 
U irmy 


[ che 3rd Corps maneuvers in the Mt. Gretna— 
Indiantown Gap area of Pennsylvania, two ex- 
periments were made this year that should prove 

of future value. 

The first was in the handling of a large number of ob- 
servers at demonstrations of tactics and troop leading. 
The second was in the attempt during the corps attack 
on an outlined enemy to influence realistically the advance 
of infantry by supporting artillery fire. 

There were two demonstrations. The first was the de- 
liberate organization of a center of resistance, conducted 
by Lieutenant Colonel J. G. Ord, 12th Infantry; the 
second an attack conducted by Major Harris M. Me- 
lisky, 34th Infantry. In each case there were field artil- 
lery, chemical troops and howitzer platoons supporting an 
infantry battalion. All troops were at war strength. The 
war strength infantry battalion was obtained by combin- 
ing the 12th and 34th Infantries. An approximate war 
srength field artillery battalion was obtained by combin- 
ing all units of the 6th Field Artillery which was com- 
manded in each problem by Major Joseph M. Swing, 
6th Field Artillery. 

The purpose of the demonstrations was to show the 
troop leading involved in the codrdination of units, 
weapons and arms and to present a picture in each case 
of a properly conducted field exercise. 


The demonstrations were to be witnessed by officers and 
certain noncommissioned officers of the 28th and part of 
the 29th Divisions. Since there were to be so many of 
these spectators at the demonstrations of a single sup- 
ported battalion of infantry it was obvious that they 
could hear, see or observe little if kept in a single group. 
Therefore, it was decided at once to divide the observers 
into a number of groups. In any case, it seemed likely 
that an observer would get more value from the exercise 
by following through the orders and actions of a definite 
individual than by attempting to find out what all were 
doing. 

What was desired was not so much that lieuten- 
ants, for example, should get a hazy, bird’s-eye view 
of the whole thing; but that they should have the op- 
portunity to get the details and a close-up observation of 
the troop leading of the platoon commander. Therefore 
attangements were made in advance with the National 
Guard divisions to divide their infantry personnel into 
nine rifle platoon groups (lieutenants and certain N.C. 
O's), three machine gun platoon groups (likewise lieu- 
tenants and N.C.O’s), three rifle company groups, (cap- 
tains and ist sergeants), one machine-gun company 
group (captains, reconnaissance officers, 1st sergeants, 
signa! and reconnaissance sergeants), one battalion com- 





Emphasizing the Importance 
of the Infantry - Artillery 
Team. 


mander’s group (field and general officers) , five staff off- 

cers groups (one for each of the battalion staff officers), 
and one howitzer platoon group (captains and lieuten- 
ants). 

These groups were each assigned to an appropriate 
command or staff position and were met at a designated 
point by officers of the Regular Army who were familiar 
with the general aspects of the problem but who were 
particularly conversant with the details of the problem of 
the unit to which assigned. These officers, who soon be- 
came familiarly known as “speelers,”” acted as guides for 
the observers. It was their duty to control the movements 
of the observers, to see that they were placed where they 
could hear and observe without interfering with the 
troop leading, to recite the situation at any tme, and to 
explain what the commander or staff officer to whom as- 
signed was doing when it was impossible (for lack of 
mounts, for example) to accompany him. 

During periods when no important orders were being 

iven nor interesting troop-le ading features were to be 
observed in their respective assigned commands or staff 
positions, these officers were required to conduct the ob- 
servers to other places or commands where they could 
get more of the general picture. For example, all these 
officers had an opportunity some time during the seven 
hours of organization of the defensive position to go over 
the whole position and observe the locations and character 
of trenches, camouflage, tactical and protective wire, 
weapons, protective fires, first aid stations, supply arrange- 
ments and observation and command posts. 

There were fewer opportunities during the demonstra- 
tion of the attack for groups to get the general picture be- 
cause events followed one another rapidly and there was 
the requirement for more constant observation of the troop 
leading of the person to whom assigned; but most groups 
succeeded in getting something interesting and instructive 
to observe beyond the scope of their own assignments. 

In the field artillery, the groups were taken to all in- 
stallations, including those of the infantry liaison officer, 
close observation of troop leading being sacrificed at 
times to get the broader view. The ‘ ‘speelers”” were re- 

uired in each case after the group’s return to explain 
what had been done during its absence. 

The demonstrations themselves were exceptionally well 
done. Commanders, staff officers and personnel in gen- 
eral were equal to the requirements. Doubtless they 
would have been unable to put on these exercises so well 
and with so little specific preparation had they not previ- 
ously had many tactical tests in all of the smaller units 
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In the organization of the defensive position, all weap- 
ons had been placed, dug in and camouflaged; kneeling 
squad trenches had been dug in the rocky soil and cam- 
ouflaged; tactical wire for every machine gun on the main 
line of resistance covering the whole front and much ad- 
ditional protective wire in front and flanks of all lines had 
been laid; aid station, observation and command posts 
established and dug in, and coérdinated artillery, mortar 
and machine-gun fires prepared, all within seven hours, to 
make a very tight defense. 

In the attack, wooded ravines and smoke were ex- 
ploited to the fullest extent. The taking of the enemy’s 
regimental reserve line by coérdinated attack, which 
burst overwhelmingly from covered positions, exempli- 
fied the tactical surprise we always strive for but so 
seldom get. It made a fitting climax to a spectacular 
demonstration. 

Because of interest in the spectacle, there was a tend- 
ency in some groups of observers to watch the smoke and 
the progress of the attack rather than the details of the 
troop leading in which they should have been particularly 
interested. The officer guides had to keep attention di- 
rected on the right spots and persons at all times. The 
success of this method of demonstration was shown to de- 
pend very much upon the realization by the “speelers” of 
the importance of their jobs and their ability to execute 
them correctly. 

The demonstrations, which also included the issue of 
Class I supplies within the battalions, were enthusiasti- 
cally received by the National Guard. 

In the second experiment, made by the umpires in the 
corps attack on an outlined position, it was proved that 
when separate umpire telephone lines were installed, the 
advance of infantry could be made to depend not only 
upon the effect and superiority of its own fire but also 
upon the effect of artillery fire correctly placed. 

The corps attacked with the 28th and part of the 2gth 
Divisions and imaginary corps troops. Part of the 16th 
Brigade and 6th Field Artillery outlined the Red defen- 
sive position held by a weak division. 

Infantry units were outlined by a few weapons firing 
blank ammunition and by flags whose positions indicated 
the effect of Blue fire and the ability of the Blues to ad- 

vance. Artillery positions were outlined by single guns. 

The Red position was fully organized, battery positions 
and rear area installations fully camouflaged. Rifle pla- 
toons, machine guns and howitzer company weapons 
were correctly located, but after the Blue jump-off were 
placed where flags could be seen by the attackers. 

The experiment was made to emphasize the importance 
of the infantry-artillery team. 

Telephone lines were run from the Red division CP to 
the observation posts of all infantry battalions in the Red 
position and in a few cases even farther forward. The 
umpires at these observation posts controlled the flags over 
their respective battalion fronts by prearranged visual 
signals. An umpire’s telephone line connected the Red 
CP with that of the 28th Division and another one with 
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that of the 29th Division. The latter divisi 
separate umpire lines from infantry assault | 
the division CP. The 28th Division was unab!. 
the separate umpire lines to its smaller units. 
At the Red division CP, two experienced art: ery of 


cers, one for each Blue division, had maps prey 


Ow- 
ing the locations of all Red installations and th om 
of Red infantry. 

Before the jump-off, Blue umpires were given sketches 
showing the Red protective fires and Red umpires the 


objectives of the Blue artillery preparation. 
Whenever a Blue umpire telephoned the c 
of the center of impact of Blue artillery fire and its dur. 
tion and rate, the Red umpire in the Red division CP 
could see from his map in an instant whether any Red 
troops or installations were in the vicinity of 


iNates 


, the co- 
ordinate given, and whether or not the fire would be ef. 
fective. 

If a Blue infantry commander, through his liaison off- 


cer, asked for artillery fire on a certain point, Blue ur mpites 
hastily determined whether or not it was a possible or 
practicable fire. If so, the information was telephoned by 
the umpire to the Red division CP and if found to be ef. 
fective was immediately telephoned to the Red u: mpire 
concerned who controlled the flags. 


After the scheme had worked a while, reactions on the 
Red flags from artillery fire called for by infantry battalion 
commanders of the 2gth Division were obtained in seven 
minutes from the time the fire was theoretically put down. 
That is about as soon as the effect of actual fire could have 
been definitely determined. It is likely that general f2- 
miliarity with this method of procedure would still further 
shorten the time between the opening of the fire and its 
reaction on the Red flags. 


During the attack of the 3rd Corps, a record of 87 fi 
showed 34 to be wholly effective and ten or eleven parti- 
ally so—a very commendable accomplishment for the 
National Guard of these two divisions. 

Nevertheless, this record discloses the fact that the most 
helpful targets for Blue success were not always chosen 
For example, at the beginning of the attack, a considerable 
dispersion of fire over rear areas instead of a severe pound- 
ing of front lines was revealed. And miraculously the 
escape of every Red battery from Blue divisional artillery 

was evidenced although many rear installations, including 


the Red division CP, were bombarded. 


These records of fire shown on the Red umpires’ maps 
were of so much interest to National Guard artillerymen 
that after the critique it was necessary to make copies for 
them to use in their future studies and training. 

On the whole, I believe this experiment has ark 
that the training results are well worth the trouble of 
stalling the extra telephone lines, since it visually shows 
the infantryman that he can advance if properly aided by 
artillery fire and shows the artilleryman that his fires are 
ineffective if not actually placed on Red troops or in stalla- 
tions. 
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David or Goliath? 


NANT CoLonet J. M. ScAMMELL 
y,N.G.US. 


TO army known to history ever successfully de- 
fended its territories for a longer time than the 
irmy of the Roman Empire in the East. It held 
; for western civilization from A.D. 330 to A.D. 
135—over eleven hundred years—against the powerful 





and highly organized Persian Empire and the explosive 
expansion ‘of Islam as well as against a host of barbarian 
tribes and semi-civilized hordes. It was not organized, 
trained and led by theorists. Its leaders were practical 
vders. They learned war by making war. The sum- 
mer maneuvers of the army were actually campaigns. 
The organization of this army was that of no other army 
that ever was; and it cannot be described because it was 
not fixed. It was flexible to meet a wide diversity of con- 
ditions. This was the secret of its success. 


In our organization we follow traditional European 
practices without taking 1 into account a fundamental dif- 
ference. Their organization is designed primarily to fit 
one set of conditions: one or more theatres of war whose 
characteristics are known beforehand. Yet even they are 
less rigidly standardized than we. They have their special 
formations such as “‘jagers,” “chasseurs alpins,” colonial 
troops of various types, or ““bersaglieri.’” Often these are 
not enough. The units of the French Metropolitan Army 
sent to Morocco to reinforce the colonial croops in the 
wat with the Riffi found it necessary to cast aside their 
“normal” organization and to improvise small mobile 
columns to meet the demands of that theatre of war. 
The British Army which, in the multiplicity of the possi- 
ble uses to which it may be put most nearly resembles 
our own, has a far more flexible organization. The two 
principal factors which should condition our type of 
organization are: 

1. The theatres of war in which our army may be called 
upon to operate present a wide diversity of conditions. 

2. Our geographical situation and our traditional poli- 
cies which give us a war-time national army whose three 
components s differ widely in readiness. 

With tegard to the first it would be well to recall that 
during the past century our troops have fought in Mexi- 
co, the islands of the Caribbean and the Western Pacific 
in China, in Siberia and in Europe. 


As regards the second factor, the peace-time training 
of our three components and the supplementary training 
necessary after mobilization present a complex problem. 
There will be great fluctuations in their relative readiness 
for battle during the latter period. If we are to be guided 
by our experience in the last war we should recall that the 
greater part of the fighting may be done by the civilian 
components rather than by the Regular Army. In this 
connection the following table is pertinent: 


The corpse of the past, like 
the albatross of the Ancient 
Mariner, is chained about 
our necks as a penalty for 
thoughtlessness and sloth. 


National National 
Guard Army Total 
Total divisions 17 18 35 20 
Divisions in A.E.F. 17 17 34 8 
Divisions in action 11 19 5 
Days at the front 967 693 1660 664 
Km. advanced 285, 291 576 206 


Regular 
Army 


The Chief of the National Guard Bureau pointed out 
in a recent address before the Army War College that at 
some stage or stages subsequent to mobilization all three 
components will ‘tend toward uniformity in type of per- 
sonnel, in training and in discipline, and that when stabi- 
lized they will approximate more nearly the National 
Guard type of troops in these respects than the type of 
the peace-time Regular Army. The latter on the out- 
break of war will we to face a serious problem. The 
greater the number of divisions that must be thrown im- 
mediately into the fighting, the greater the disparity that 
must result between these and the others: upon those re- 
maining will fall a heavier burden. Active units will be 
ruthlessly skeletonized to bring to life inactive units, to 
furnish cadres for reserve formations, and to provide per- 
sonnel for the multitude of duties that will inevitably pre- 
sent themselves. These active units, filled up with reserv- 
ists, volunteers, or drafted men, may again follow after 
even the reserve divisions, as they did in the World War. 
The extent to which this need be done will decrease in 
proportion as our units become smaller and their organi- 
zation less rigid. In a simple, flexible division based upon 
functional units, it would be possible to carry the training 
of the reserve components of the Army to a far higher 
point in time of peace and to accelerate their advanced 
training in time of war. 

Common prudence would, therefore, suggest a type 
of organization capable of meeting the various demands 
in widely different theatres of war and designed to close 
the wide gap between our peace-time and our war estab- 
lishments. 

It is unnecessary to argue that we need a new divisional 
organization. The ineffectiveness of our present division 
is a commonplace and a byword. From the report of the 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, for 1935 (pages 16-17) it 

may be surmised that the demand for greatly increased 
mobility will result in a smaller division composed of 


fewer and smaller subordinate units. From earlier annual 
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reports of the Chief of Staff as well as this one, it seems 
likely that we must be prepared to consider a wholly new 
departure from types that we have known in the past. In 
case this should be so it is proposed to set forth in this 
article the general outlines of a novel conception designed 
to fit our peculiar national needs: a division composed of 
four subordinate units (‘ ‘brigades”) organized according 
to functional types. The infantry division, therefore, 
would be composed simply of the following units: 

1 Infantry brigade (missile-and-shock type) 

1 Artillery brigade (supporting-fires type) 

1 “Light’’ brigade (security-and-information type) 

1 Service brigade (supply-and-evacuation type) 


The composition of these “brigades’’ would not be 
rigidly fixed. On paper there could be a “normal” 
ganization to be taken only as a standard and to serve as a 
convenience; but in practice the infantry brigades might 
consist of any number of battalions from Thal to twelve 
organized into one or more regiments as might be re- 
quired. The size and composition of the other brigades 
would vary in accordance with the size of the infantry 
brigade and other special conditions, whether of peace or 
war. In campaign special “task organizations” could be 
created from the “‘pools” of the four brigades in order the 
better to meet special situations. 

Modern conditions require some sort of radical change 
from our old conception. The report of the Chief of Staft 
for 1935 states categorically that greatly increased mobil- 
ity is imperative. It implies that we must forego our 
present complicated technique made necessary by our 
complex organization. The system here proposed, or some 
similar system, offers to simplify staff technique and troop 
leadership, to create a far more flexible system, to econo- 
mize effort, save lives, and create a closer relationship 
between peace-time training or even routine administra- 
tion and the demands of war. 

It is not only in a material sense that our present organi- 
zation Is complex: it is complicated further by the loose- 
ness of our military terminology which no longer is based 
upon realities and no longer serves the needs of the day. 
The corpse of the past, like the albatross of the Ancient 
Mariner, is chained about our necks as a penalty for our 
thoughtlessness and sloth. The names of units and of 
arms are largely meaningless. What is an infantry di- 
vision? It has been defined as a body of troops of com- 
bined arms capable of sustained independent action. The 
infantry regiment as we know it answers this description 
to perfection. In its howitzers and one-pounders it has 
its own artillery. Even its machine guns use artillery tech- 
nique and tactics. The infantry regiment may have its 
own cavalry in attached fast tanks. It has pioneers, signal- 
men, and its own medical and supply units. Today an 
infantry division in one country may be an army of 
20,000 men, and in another a glorified and nimble regi- 
ment of less than 5,000. Infantry, with its guns and 
gadgets, is no longer infantry, and the term “cavalry” is 


so variously used that the only fitting synonym for it 
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) All is flux. All 
Our terms for the various arms and for units < 
changing time and vary with the place, with : 
of war and with the very developments of the 
Any fixed organization ‘based upon terms that 
fined bears in it the seeds of its own ruin. 
Battle will work the greatest change of all. | he firs 
clash of arms will show the ideal of a rigidly fixed 
ganization to be unreal, impossible, and an urdesirable 
concept. Under the guns of the enemy it wil! b 





today is ‘‘controversy.” 














ploded in a cloud of debris and dust! A battali will go 
forth a battalion and come back a platoon. After the first 
hase of the attack, when the first breathing spel! comes 
what will the company commander do? He will reorgan. 
ize. 
He will do in his first battle that which he has not been 





trained to do in peace. He will have to do that for which 
all his experience and all his thinking unfit him to do. For 
years he has solved problems on the basis of a standard- 


ized ’ rigid organization. 







He will have come to think of 
his battle instrument as such. The first blast of fire wil! 
wither it into something strange. Leaders in emergencies 
move in the grooves of their fixed habits. It is an incom 
prehensible intellectual process that trains a leader to 
handle a unit of one pattern when he will be forced to 
improvise another in the stress of combat and without a 
guide. It adds one more bewilderment to a situation al- 
ready full of confusion worse confounded. Surely it would 
be wiser to make the improvised fighting team the rule 
Then in action leaders would have some skill in creating 
instruments to fit tactical needs and would not be sub- 
jected to surprise by seeing all that is familiar to them 
pass away. 












The scheme here proposed would make improvisation 
inevitable and habitual. Each brigade is organized ac- 
cording to its role in battle and forms a pool from which 
tactical units are improvised to meet special tactical situa- 
tions or training requirements. At one time, during one 
phase of training, all troops in the division that use artil- 
lery technique or tactics might be in the artillery brigade 
It would be from here that those infantry units re quiring 
additional fire support would draw their artillery type of 
personnel or weapons. Only the smallest number that 
may be permanently required are actually incorporated 
into infantry units; but as much as may be made neces 
sary by special conditions may be attached. In battle, still 
more may be placed in support. 














The same would be true of the intelligence or signal 
personnel and equipment, or of the special troops fitted 
by training and aptitude for the services of security and 
information: they could be trained best in the ° ‘Light 
Brigade.” The minimum number necessary to the func- 
tioning of units in other brigades could be assigned to 
them and become permanently incorporated in them. 
They could be assigned much as medical department de- 
tachments are now assigned. Additional specialists would 


be attached from time to time as conditions required 
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In a. nilar manner the “Service Brigade” could train 
4) tr ops as are concerned with the services of supply 
ind ev. uation, transportation, and other administrative 
jnties. + would be the source from which the regiments 
ld craw their quotas of pioneers, their medical de- 
sartmerc detachments, their supply personnel, and the 
but only such as will serve their minimum requite- 
ments: all others must be attached only for brief periods. 
One advantage of this system lies in its economy of 
force and of effort. For example, an interior regiment in 
, holding attack should be stripped of all personnel not 
require: | by its mission. The surplus, instead of being 
held idle, instead of becoming useless targets, needless 
amiss , an additional responsibility and a burden, a 
drain on the energy and a brake on the mobility of the 
regiment, are sent to the appropriate brigades, thence to 
be attached where their services may be urgently needed. 
“Economy of Force,” like * ‘Simplicity” and other so- 
called ‘ ‘principles of war” are often more honored in the 
breach than in the observance because we lack the imagi- 
nation to recognize them or our need for them. But now 
in advance guard is to be formed. It needs eyes to see 
ms fingers to feel: special troops are attached to it from 
a f ight Brigade.” It needs a swift blade to reach out 
we thrust: additional fire support is attached from the 
Artillery Brigade.”” Artisans are required to repair roads 
and bridges or to remove obstacles from the path of the 
main body: from the “Service Brigade” come pioneers. 
Or, perhaps, a battalion or a regiment is sent far off on a 
detached mission: the “Service Brigade” endows it with 
transportation and supply agencies. 

















































































































































































































We do in peace, under this system, as we do in war; 
ind all our peace-time routine practices become training 
for war. Because this system is simple and because every 
unit of whatever size or rank is organized on the same 
principle and with some proportion of each of the four 
functional types of troops, service in a lower unit becomes 
na unique sense preparation for the command of a higher 
unit or for staff duty. All officers serve in or at least work 
habitually with troops of another arm or service. An in- 
tantry officer does not have to learn by himself or from 
his own arm the technique and tactics of other arms: he 
goes to school for a time or serves for a time with troops 
of those other arms. 





























































This system fits the peculiar demands of our three- 
component army in peace as in war. The Regular Army, 
despite its weakness, could have complete if small di- 
visions in time of peace capable of instant action if neces- 
sary, or capable of rapid expansion by the insertion of a 
few battalions of infantry and a few additional units of 
special arms and services. This could be done readily 
without disturbing the existing framework if the number 
= size of units were not rigidly fixed. 


he National Guard the Chief of Staff has said: 


since the National Guard is numerically the strongest 
of the Army's components and its emergency mission is a 
vitally important one, all . . . measures for insuring the 
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strength and efficiency of its personnel are justified and 
should be constantly carried forward.” 


This the proposed scheme of organization would do. 
It would add enormously and in a variety of ways to the 
fighting efhiciency of the Guard. The C on of Staff has 
pointed out that National Guard troops a 
state troops. 


» prim anily, 

The states contribute to as support and 
in time of peace use them in cases of disaster or of civil 
commotion. Yet some states, under the existing set-up, 
loyally maintain in the national interest only types of 
troops almost wholly unsuited to their needs. The value 
to a state of an antiaircraft regiment or of a regiment of 
heavy artillery is problematic al to say the least. But if we 
had a more flexible form of organization it would be pos- 
sible to have complete divisions in a far larger number of 
states. The more divisions complete within a single state 
the more smoothly, the more expeditiously, and the more 
uniformly can training be carried on, and the more 
promptly can they be mobilized for war. 

A further advantage to the National Guard lies in the 
fact that a simple organization simplifies the training of 
staffs. At present the staff of a National Guard division 
devotes an overwhelming proportion of its training ume 
to mastering the complicated technique of handling our 
complex and unwieldy organizations. It is this influence 
that is largely responsible for that tendency among leaders 
condemned by the Chief of Staff in these words: “If they 
become immersed in the staff problems of battle, they 
will abandon the Army to leaderless effort and almost cer- 
tain defeat.” If our staff officers cling too closely to head- 
quarters it is largely because they dare not go about their 
proper duties lest in their absence some detail go wrong 
in a complicated mechanism and bring the whole cumber- 
some machinery to a complete standstill. 


An organization so simple that it can be understood 
readily by the latest recruit and in which the units of 
whatever size or grade follow the same general scheme, 
is peculiarly welned to an army, the majority of whose com- 
bat elements must be improvised or come from the civilian 
components. In such a division each unit is in some de- 
gree composed of elements from four types of troops. 
Each type represents a common function of any army in 
war: one represents the function of combined fire and 
shock, one supporting fires, one information and security, 
and one logistics. 


The general characteristics of the four brigades have 
been described in brief. It is not practical for one indi- 
vidual or even for a group to devise outright and before- 
hand a complete and detailed scheme of organization that 
would prove instantly workable: it is impossible to foresee 
all the imperfections or difficulties to be overcome. A 
Pallas Athene may spring full-grown and fully armed 
from the brain of a Zeus, but not of a mortal. However, 
one may go into enough detail to explain a general idea 
and to meet possible major objections to it. Further than 
that it is not wise to go. 

We have, then, a division of four brigades each with a 
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dual tactical and administrative runcuun. Lhe Infantry 
brigade is organized in such a way that it may exercise 
tactical control over the infantry (including such elements 
from other brigades as may be incorporated in it or may 
be from time to time attached to it). It will also admin- 
ister its own interior economy. It will provide through its 
commander or his representative technical advice to the 
division commander. 

The artillery brigade will exercise tactical control over 
all supporting weapons that are not incorporated in the 
units of other brigades. Its rear echelon will receive re- 
placements of artillery personnel or act as a pool, or clear- 
ing house, for detachments brought back from detached 
service with other units. It will accommodate such addi- 
tional artillery as may be attached to the division. It, too, 
will furnish the division comander with technical advice. 


The light brigade will exercise tactical control over 
those units that are concerned primarily with reconnais- 
sance and security measures or with the action of highly 
mobile shock units such as light tanks (“cuirassiers’’), 
armored cars (“‘hussars’’), motorized light infantry 
(“voltigeurs”), mounted units, motorcyclists, cyclists, 
signal troops, intelligence personnel, and such aircraft as 
may be assigned or attached to the division. Its staff will 
keep in close touch with G-2 and G-3. Service in this 
brigade will be admirable preparation for duty with the 
intelligence or operations sections of a staff. 

In the service brigade all troops concerned with supply 
or evacuation ‘are administered. It furnishes additional 
engineer, medical, or supply personnel to the division or 
any of its component parts, whether permanently or tem- 
porarily, and operates the motor pool. 

A division of this kind is an accordion unit fitted for 
peace-time uses and ready for instant combat service in 
an emergency. It can be reinforced at will to fit any situa- 
tion, or reduced if necessary to operate in a theatre of war 
requiring small mobile units of all arms. These things 
can be done without delay or confusion and without 
damage to the whole or any part. It is susceptible of im- 
mediate modification without passing through the dis- 
ruptive processes of wholesale reorganization. Detach- 
ments can be made or any necessary proportion of reserves 
held out in battle without upsetting the balance. It con- 
tains a remedy for the “attempt of units to keep within 
themselves every type of tactical power of which they 
may have occasional need,” a tendency sharply con- 
demned in the latest report of the Chief of Staff. It meets 
“the constant trend in the modern world . toward 
greater and greater speed,’’ not only in the conduct of 
war, but in preparation for it. 

The objection will be raised that this system will not 
give us units uniform in size. It will not. Neither will 
any other system once battle is joined. But it will give us 
units better adapted to taking up the shock of casualties. 
It will give us in war that which we are accustomed to 
dealing with in peace and which is more adaptable to un- 
foreseen conditions. One may well ask whether it would 
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not give us a tar greater measure of uniformity © 4p 
present system under which we have in peace 
geneous collection of skeletonized divisions, p 
forced brigades, dismembered and widely scat: 
ments, and separate battalions; while in war we 
upon to command organizations familiar to us 
paper and in theory and which will cease to exis: 
after the first cannonade. 

This alleged lack of uniformity will fill the supp! 
people with misgivings and with horror. Hov, it 
must be learned that ““The Sabbath is made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.” Supply echelons exist to serve 
whatever tactical needs the Army may have. Only so can 
a successful war be waged. If a new organization prom- 
ises better results in war, our supply friends must find 

way to meet the new requirements. 


The disparity in size among units will cause no les 
anguish to myopic tacticians. No longer will they be ab 
to use in their calculations the couduinale yardstick of the re 
standardized infantry division. So much the better: 
neither can the enemy. This is the silver lining to that 
cloud. But we can still use what we already use on the 
battlefield—the battalion, which is, perhaps, a safer unit 


of measurement. 


A more practical objection is the disturbing effect of a 
general reorganization. But that must be done in any 
case; and to reorganize according to this system promises 
to make an end to further complete reorganizations and 
to keep us up to date with a minimum of change. In- 
deed it is an ill wind that blows no good. When the 
whitened sepulchres are opened and the dead men’s bones 
are laid bare, then will be the time to clean them out. 
Then sacred cows will stand revealed for what they are, 
and white elephants can be recognized and dealt with. 
All this reorganization will be as upsetting to established 
routine and intrenched privilege as a sound purging of 
the human body—and as salutary. 

The proposed scheme offers mobility for unwieldiness, 
flexibility for rigidity, simplicity for complexity. It offers 
an opportunity to meet the demands of peace as well as 
those of war and to link these two together more closely, 
as should be. The advantages offered are so great that 
they seem to justify study and experiment to test what 
may reasonably be expected from this or some similar 
system of organization. It is time we began to cut our 
clothes to fit the cloth we have. It is time we stopped 
wearing the hand-me-down breeches of our forefathers. It 
is high time we ceased to pattern after foreign armies 
whose needs are not our needs and whose conditions do 
not remotely resemble our own. We have the Holy Scrip 
tures for our testimony that “No man putteth a piece of a 
new garment upon an old; if otherwise, then both the 
new maketh a rent, and the piece that was taken out of 
the new agreeth with the old.” We have need to be meas- 
ured for a new garment out of new cloth lest we be caught 
unbreeched. 
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M:litary English 


By ( \pTAIN JosEPH I. GREENE 


Infantry 
The torrent of such verbiage rushes tumultuously 
down across the ages.” 


—Pareto, in The Mind and Society. 


HE language of military science is a stepchild 
mong the technical realms of language. Its ter- 
minology is vague, incomplete, and often errone- 
ous. It is a language that too often enables a writer (like 
the Emperor of Ethiopia, who enjoys a private language 
of his own) to couch his thoughts in words and phrases 
whose true meaning is known only to himself, if even to 
The customary phraseology of military English 1s 

even more vague and full of errors than its terminology. 


i" 


Iris this second fault that is the serious one. The names 
we give to military things, no matter how poorly derived 
+ how confusing their duplication of meaning, make 
comparatively small difference provided usage gives them 
: restricted (or at least a clear) military sense. But the 
most precise military vocabulary becomes of little account 
when its terms are mixed like so many raisins into a stiff, 
inflexible, indigestible mass of hasty-pudding English. 

Is our profession so abstract that the matter of its in- 
struction and regulations falls naturally into a ponderous 
and murky style? Are its outlines so blurred that its 
language must also be hazy? And is the composition of 
ts written matter so secondary in importance that inac- 
curate terminology and ineffectual, careless, and even 

meaningless verbiage make no difference? 


Far from being one of the duller sciences, military 
science is one of the most interesting and fascinating of 
ill. Its bases, at least, are specific and lend themselves to 
the utmost precision of statement. There is every reason 
to write of military things in language so clear and words 
so carefully chosen as to be unmistakable in their intent. 
For upon the clarity of military language may depend the 
success of an army and the existence of a nation. Lee’s 
ambiguous order to Stuart at the beginning of the Gettys- 
burg campaign, and the contradictory orders of British 
Cannel Headquarters to Gough’s Fifth Army in March, 
ig18, are but two examples of what may hang upon the 
choice of a few words. 


There is no reason why military English should remain 
a jargon—a mass of hastily composed, half-considered, 
and less than half-understood obscurities. There are spe- 
cific remedies that, applied, would make our military 
language a sound body of speech that would be not only 
readal le but comprehensible. It is the purpose of this 
atticle to suggest these remedies—to show how we can 
form a well-ordered field of technical English that means 
with the least approximation what it is intended to mean. 
Let us examine first the matter of military terminology. 





There is every reason to 
write of military things in 
language so clear and words 
so carefully chosen as to be 
unmistakable in their intent. 


MILITARY TERMINOLOGY 


“The meaning of a word is not absolutely definite; 
there is always a greater or less degree of vagueness. The 
meaning is an area, like a target: it may have a bull’s-eye, 
but the outlying parts of the targets are still more or less 
within the meaning in a gradually diminishing degree as 
we travel farther from the bull’s-eye. As language grows 
more precise, there is less and less of the target outside 
the bull’s-eye, and the bull’s-eye itself grows smaller and 
smaller; but the bull’s-eye never shrinks to a point, and 
there is always a doubtful region, however small, sur 
rounding it.” 

B. Russet, in The Analysis of Mind. 


For some reason, in military language, we are extremely 
careless about the labels we place on things. We find, let 
us say, a need for a new term. How do we go about get- 
ting it? The first thing we do—and often the worst thing 
from the viewpoint of accuracy—is to see whether or not 
an old tag will do. When this source, as it often does, 
provides a familiar-sounding word which can be construed 
in the new sense, we then have a single word for both the 
old and the new. Thus the newness of the new becomes 
less startling; and in the course of a generation, perhaps, 
the old is gradually forgotten and goes into retirement 
with those who still remember what it used to mean. But 
by then the word may have acquired a still newer mean- 
ing, and there we are again. “Skirmish line,” “march” 
(applied to a motor movement), “mass” (in its several 
meanings), and “‘musketry’’ are terms of this kind. 

When we cannot dig up an old label for a new thought, 
we often turn to the terminology of foreign armies- 
especially since the new thought itself may come from 
such a source. And here how often we make a bungling 
or unnatural adaptation, as in “intelligence,” ““combat 
group,” and “‘main line of resistance.”” Yet, sometimes, 
particularly when we take over a foreign term without 
attempting translation, we do enrich our own vocabu- 
lary; for example ' ‘chevaux de frise.”” But just as often 
we clutter it up needlessly with such duplicate words as 

“morale,” “liaison,” “materiel,” and ‘ ‘portée.”” 

Least often of all, perhaps, do we make ourselves a new 
term out of whole cloth. In all other sciences this is done 
by preference. It is done carefully, and not so much with 
the idea of using a word that fits the new thing or 
thought, as to give it a distinctive and unmistakable label. 

Here we find the true purpose of terminology. So long 
as we know accurately what is meant, it makes no differ- 
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ence what we call a thing. We could call an advance 
yuard ““A,” a flank guard “B,” and a rear guard “C.” 
They would still be the same things. We could, more- 
over, define these symbols in almost exact terms. And 
when advance guards changed, in the course of the 

rowth of military science, instead of continuing to speak 
of A, we could do away with A and replace it with a new 
symbol such as D, with a new meaning, which would be 
far better than attempting to give A a new definition. 

We cannot, of course, render military language into the 
symbols of algebra. We should soon reach the abstruse- 
ness (but at the same time retain the clarity) of higher 
mathematics if we did. But what we can do is choose our 
new terms without fear of their newness, seeing to it at 
the same time that they are free of possible confusion with 
the old, and free, also, of entangling alliance with the 
terminology of foreign armies. 

I do not mean to convey that we are always careless in 
our terminology. Some of it shows the consideration ter- 
minology ought to receive. But already, as an illustration, 
we are in a mess over such a group of modern terms as 
“mechanized artillery,” “motorized artillery,” “mechani- 
cal cavalry,” “cavalry mechanized,” “‘truck-drawn artil- 
lery,”” “‘portée artillery,” “tractor-drawn artillery.” We 
would do much better than that by assigning Roman 
numerals or letters of the Greek alphabet. 

What is needed to set us straight is a complete overhaul 
of our military terms. We should examine them all and 
rid ourselves of those in which there lies the least chance 
of confusion, replacing such words with new terms. We 
occasionally do this now. The discarded term “approach 
march” is an instance. But we should make a thorough 
job of the whole business, for once and all. 

Moreover, the new terms adopted at the time of such 
a general revision should be chosen with the utmost care. 
The work should be done by a group of officers selected 
for their special knowledge of English and their known 


ability as military editors and writers. 


This group should make its first object the study of the 
suitability of words for military use, and its second the 
definition of the terms arrived at. It should have no hesi- 
tation in adopting new terms, but where it seemed de- 
sirable, restriction of the meaning of old terms could be 
applied. 

In a small way, present regulations embody such re- 
strictions. The words “secure,” “advance on,” “interval,” 
“distance,” “‘seize,”” “hold,”’ and numerous others now 
have a specific military meaning by regulation. An ex- 
tension of this list, along with the discard of confusing 
worn-out terms and the adoption of new ones, is highly 
desirable. A few of the words that need such official re- 
striction badly are: “dispersion” (which should never be 
used as a synonym for “‘deployment’’) ; “hold” (which, 
having already a restricted sense as defined in Part 1, Staff 
Officers’ Field Manual, should not be used in the different 
sense found in “holding attack") ; such phrases as “in the 
general vicinity of” and “in the immediate vicinity of” 
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(which indeed are largely meaningless, tor wl 
fine “‘general vicinity, ‘vicinity,” and “immed 
ity,” except by using the brief, better terms < 
“around,” “‘close to,” and “near?’’) ; “general 
now has seven or eight military uses, far too 
even a word so general as “general’’) ; diate” 
(which is first a time word, and only ihe to misunder. 
standing when it is freely used in its place sense); and 
many more. 

An interesting commentary on the present con 
military English is embodied in the fact that o 
to form an official dictionary of military terms a few years 
ago was unsuccessful. There was too much difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of many of the terms defined, 
This effort simply attempted the impossible. 

Once our terminology has been established on an accu. 
rate basis comparable to that of any other art with a scien. 
tific basis, it should become a matter of written regula- 
tions. In brief, an official military dictionary of terms and 
usage should be published to the services, and should 
thereafter receive continuous revision. It would not be 
necessary to wait until such a dictionary were complete 
before acquainting the services with the work in hand 
Indeed, it would be much better to make known the re. 
vised terminology piecemeal, and thus accomplish the 
change gradually. 

After the main task was finished and a dictionary 
issued, no haphazard terminology should be permitted to 
arise. With each new development, any new words that 
accompanied it should receive careful consideration and, 
if necessary, amendment, before they were adopted as 
officially correct. 
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“CANNED” LANGUAGE 


It is easy to imagine these suggestions greeted by a howl 
of “canned” language, implying that a single right way 
of saying a thing cannot be imposed upon so varied and 
complex a region of thought as that of war. But the more 
complex a science becomes, the more necessary an accu- 
rate terminology. As Pareto says in The Mind and So- 
ciety, “So the more advanced sciences develop languages 
of their own as a result both of coining new terms cad of 
giving special meanings to terms of ordinary parlance." 
We now have a special language of a sort, but it needs 
plenty of attention before it is capable of accurate, def- 
nite, expression. 

“Canned” language is not a result of accurate termin- 
ology. It comes rather from a terminology that is both 
inflexible and inadequate, and from military expressions 
that have outlived their usefulness. When, at Las Guasi- 
mas, Joe Wheeler shouted, “We've got the damned 
Yankees on the run!” he was inadvertently speaking 

“canned” language. When we attribute to a hypothetical 
enemy our own methods of warfare to the exclusion of 
other methods we are thinking ‘“‘canned” thoughts. 
When we talk of “lines” of attacking troops we are using 

“canned” terminology. “‘Canned,” in fact, means first of 


all, “preserved.” 
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Murrary Writinc 


Th: most carefully formed terminology imaginable is 
of no .alue unless the English in which it is employed is 
of just as high an order. And it is here, by all odds, that 
inprov ment Is chiefly desirable. If only we can get things 
write in a readable, correct fashion, we can limp along 
at a decent gait even with our present terminology. 

This is not the place to point out the common faults of 
military writing. That has been done too well by such 
men as the Fowlers in their Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage and in other standard manuals. The faults of mili- 
tary writing in general (not all of it is bad) are the faults 
of bad writing of any kind. 

The cure is simple. We should stop expecting every 
officer who happens to be an expert in some field to be a 
capable writer. It would not, it is true, do any harm to 
insist that officers who originally prepare written instruc- 
tional matter do their work in a painstaking manner. But 
it is too much to expect them all to be Hendersons, Ma- 
hans, or Liddell Harts. 

The final preparation of military writings is a matter of 
editing, and editing is a special field, requiring special 
training. It is not, as so many think, a mere matter of 
checking punctuation and capitalization. Proper editing 
consists “largely in revision and complete rewriting. A 
military editor should be able to take a mass of dull, 


heavy, even poorly written material and make it readable 

and interesting. Short, possibly, of tables of organization 
and lists of nomenclature, there is hardly a single kind of 
military instructional matter that cannot be made into 
good reading. 

But a special ability and training is requisite. An editor 
in the true sense of the word cannot be made “by order.” 
Let us, then, find our editors and use them where they 
will do the most good. Let us keep a supply always com- 
ing up by giving young officers with that particular bent, 
special opportunities and special training. Even a thing 
as hastily prepared as a daily newspaper requires a tre- 
mendous amount of editing. How much more care, then, 
should go into the construction of the books and pam- 

hlets that we use in teaching the methods and intricacies 
of national defense! 
* * 


If this article appears harsh in its strictures on the qual- 
ity of existing military writings, it is simply because there 
is so much room for improvement. “As dry as regula- 
tions” is a true simile but unnecessarily so. “Dryness” is 
only one fault. Our instructional matter will not for a 
moment—with a few excellent exceptions—stand com- 
parison with the equivalent tools of any other art or 
science. The fault is general; it lies at no particular door. 
Fortunately, the remedies are far from impracticable. 


Signal Communication 


By Mayor Jerry V. MaATEysKA 
Signal Corps 


This article does not necessarily convey the views of the War 
Department but is merely the expression of the undivided opinions 
of the author. Lest this statement, which is inserted at the author’s 
request, be taken to imply that all or any other articles do neces- 
sarily convey the views of higher authority, we refer our readers 
to our blanket disavowal on the editorial page. God forbid that 
we should attempt to commit the War Department to the views of 
either our authors or our editors. 


OR the past fifteen years arms other than the Signal 
[coe have been charged with the responsibility of 
providing the signal communication required by bri- 
gades and lower units of their arms. During this period 
there have been radical developments in weapons, ve- 
hicles, and planes, all aiming at greater mobility and fire 
power. As a result of these developments we can expect 
a complete” reorganization of our combat units in the near 
future. Since mobility without control is chaos and since 
an effective communication system is essential for exer- 
cising control, it behooves us to look well to this require- 
cane. There are many officers, both in and out of the 
Signal Corps, who feel that in any reorganization, vital 
improvements must be made in the existing arrangements 
for | providing signal communication for our tactical units. 
No individual can become an expert communication 
specialist, and no arm can provide efficient signal com- 





As long as there remain men 
with arms ready to fight, at 
least one means must be 
available to control their ac- 
tions. 


munication, unless that individual or arm makes signal 
communication his or its primary mission. Obviously, 
the other combat arms cannot furnish their own signal 
communication as efficiently as the Signal Corps can do it 
for them. Furthermore, the front-line combat officer 
should not be burdened with distracting, detailed, and 
highly technical duties which could be performed for him 
by others especially trained for that purpose. You don’t 
go to an Ordnance sergeant to have your tooth pulled; he 
has two hands and a pair of pliers, but since your tooth 
is not a king-pin, you go to a dentist to have it out. 

One objection that officers of the other combat arms 
advance against the proposal to have the Signal Corps 
handle their communications is that since the operation 
and maintenance of communications is the unit com- 
mander’s responsibility, he must have complete military 
control over the communications personnel. This point 1s 
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readily conceded. It does not follow, however, that this 
personnel must belong to the same arm. A competent 
commander will have no difficulty in exercising his full 
authority over personnel of any arm assigned to his com- 
mand. This fact is recognized in the system of command 
as applied to the higher echelons and there is no reason 
why it would not hold for units from the brigade down. 

As long as men remain with arms ready to fight, at 
least one means must be available by which to control 
their actions and receive their reports. The exacting re- 
quirements for an efficient communications system can be 
met only by personnel trained to use all available means 
with a facility that is born of thorough familiarity and 
long practice. The commander of this personnel, who 
must also be its instructor, must therefore be a specialist. 

It is here that our present organization is faulty. One 
cannot become an excellent communications officer with- 
out almost the certainty of becoming a less efficient com- 
mander. Since it is good commanders we want in war, let 
us not distract our potential commanders with such side 
issues; instead let’s give each commander an officer on his 
staff whose only function is to see that his communica- 
tions are handled properly. 

It is doubtful if a captain who is a superior brigade 
communications officer gains any knowledge or experi- 
ence in that assignment that will qualify him to command 
a battalion. If he does not, it is wrong to promote him to 
that command; and if captains who make excellent com- 
munications officers are not to be promoted, ambitious 
officers will avoid that assignment. The ultimate result 
will be to close the door of promotion in the faces of po- 
tentially excellent commanders, or to place our depend- 
ence for communications upon unambitious and incapable 
officers. 

In case of mobilization, the trained communications 
officers now available will be available no longer. They 
should and probably will be our battalion and regimental, 
or even higher, commanders. In that event the arms must 
look to the Organized Reserve for communications of- 
ficers. Many Reserve officers are now being trained to be 
good platoon and company commanders, but can the 
same Reserve officer be made a good communications of- 
ficer as well? Reserve officers who are interested primarily 
in signal communication will enroll in the Signal Corps 
Reserve, and those not interested should not be depended 
upon too greatly. 

A signal communication system must operate rapidly, 
accurately, and continuously. Casualties cannot be 
mitted to interrupt its functioning. Frequent relief of op- 
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erating personnel 1 is just as essential in a comm 


ati 

system’ as in an outpost. Present war-strength ae 
tion may provide initial personnel for this purpo but it 
does not provide a satisfactory system of repl: -ment 
Casualties in forward units will be high, for the <ystem 
must be operated and maintained, above all, whe: ostile 
action is most violent. In the World War the pe: cntage 
of Signal Corps casualties was second only to tha: of the 
Infantry. 

Every successively higher unit to the rear should be 
able to fill emergency requirements of its subordinate 
units for key replacements. Therefore, there must be 


pools of these specialists somewhere in rear. If we are to 
economize effort the Signal Corps should provide these 
pools. 

Every signal communication system must be so unified 
by training that it can instantly become a part of the sys- 
tem of all higher units. It is not enough that training be 
excellent and uniform in a regiment. It must be the same 
in that regiment as in every other unit of the army, since 
that regiment must be capable of functioning with all 
other units without confusion. 

Standardization of technique assures proper function- 
ing of equipment, standardization of procedures makes 
every man speak the same language, and the discipline 
which causes a man to obey without question an authority 
whose physical presence cannot be felt guarantees the 
effectiveness of the whole. The instruction of personnel 
in these matters must be centralized in some one agency 
for the whole army. Congress recognized the need for a 
Signal Corps when it was created. Its basic function is 
that of performing this duty and it should be charged 
with it. 

The commander of every combat unit above the com 
pany of infantry (and similar units in the other arms) 
should be provided with a Signal Corps officer on his staff, 
who is also to command the Signal Corps troops attached 
Each of these units should be provided with a permanent 
Signal Corps organization which becomes part of the unit 
when it takes the field. This detachment should revert to 
its proper Signal Corps unit for training while in garrison 

If this plan is to be used in war it is important that the 
Signal Corps be charged with the responsibility now, in 
order that plans can be prepared to meet the requirements. 
To charge it with this task without allowing sufficient 
time for preparation would not only be unfair to the 
Signal Corps and to the arms dependent upon it, but 
hazardous in battle. It is more important for the system 
to work than to fix the blame for failure after it has failed. 


D 


IN ALMOST EVERY CATEGORY of munitions, the types with which the American Army 
is supplied were produced during or prior to the World War. Since that time experi- 
mentation bas produced models of greatly increased efficiency, but with one or two 
exceptions none of these has been procured in usable quantities during the past thir- 


teen years—MacArtHur. 
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‘HAPS in all Manila there is nothing so fascinat- 
g as the old walled city. Surrounded by neatly 
mmed lawns, sunken gardens and modern play- 
it is difficult to picture in this mellowing pile of 
e grim guardian that for centuries stood as a sym- 
bol to native and traveler alike of the might of Spain. On 
Sepeen ber 23, 1762, when the bearded sentry, scanning 
1e entrance to Manila Bay, descried thirteen sail on the 
horizon, the close cropped lawns were rank growths of 
grass and the gardens and playgrounds a weed-filled moat 
of stagnant water. 

At this time Spain controlled the te through 
Mexico, and Manila was governed by Arc bishop Rojo, 
one of a long succession of ecclesiastical governors, for 
Spain professed more interest in the spiritual welfare of 
the Filipino than in the galleon that yearly carried the 
Island's tribute to the Crown. From the plaint of the 
venerable governor that it was difficult to get the natives 
to work once the galleon was loaded and ready for dis- 
patch, it might be assumed that at some time or another 
the importance of this ship had been duly impressed upon 
ill. Nor perhaps was it an accident that the Archbishop 
was a good financier and business man, and while he failed 
to repair the walls of the city which had fallen into decay 
and the streets within the walls which had become almost 
impassible, the well-laden galleon sailed annually for 
Mexico. 

As to spiritual matters, the attitude of the good Arch- 
bishop might easily be determined when on the one hand 
he required his officers to cease holding dances in the 
Palace and on the other hand scandalized his flock by en- 
couraging this same wicked art of dancing at parties in 
his own establishment. It was even whispered behind 
fans that the Archbishop had been seen about the streets 
of nearby Cavite singing ribald songs in company with 
some of the less conventional ladies of his court. 

Now, lest we seem too hard on the Archbishop, let us 
hasten to say that when he assumed control of his office 
conditions were indeed in a bad way. The Treasury was 
down to its last 10,000 pesos, and public buildings were 
in such a state of disrepair that it was feared they would 
tumble down upon their occupants. Well might a more 
energetic man than the Archbishop have thrown up his 
hands at the task before him. With commendable energy, 
however, he had the buildings repaired and at the same 
ume brought the Treasury balance up to more than 130,- 
000 pesos. In addition, he began the construction of three 
fngates at Cavite to operate against the Moros and pro- 
tect the annual treasure ship 

As for the walls of Manila, the Governor deemed them 
adequate to repel native attacks, and placed his faith in 
the creat distance of the Philippines Sais Europe, con- 
sider'ng, as do many present-day American statesmen, 
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Tle British Capture of Manila—1762 


“Had their skill and weapons 
been equal to their strength 
and ferocity, it might have 
cost us dear.” 


the ocean his best defense. So the walls were left in their 
state of disrepair. But even while the Archbishop dreamed 
in fancied security, the English were considering ways 
and means of capturing the Island. A plan to seize the 
southern Islands and force a favorable treaty on Spain 
was considered, but when on January 2, 762, England 
declared war against Spain, orders were 6 ae directing 
the capture of “Manila, and General Sir William Draper 
was ordered to India to set the expedition in motion from 
there. 

General Draper was a very active and energetic com- 
mander and by August rst, three weeks after his arrival 
in India, had, ‘despite an exceptionally heavy surf, com- 
pleted loading his ships and sailed. The expedition: ary 
force was a motley crew, consisting of a regular regiment, 
the 79th, with about 500 men, about 270 Marines, 600 
Sepoys and a company of 250 French deserters. These 
two latter were East India Company troops. In addition 
there were two small artillery detachments and an inde- 
terminate number of unarmed lascars for laborers. Besides 
there was a battalion of seamen, numbering about 550, 

iving an armed landing force of about 2,300. 

If General Draper was active, no less so was Admiral 
Samuel Cornish who commanded the fleet. While the 
expedition was being prepared, he sent a frigate to cruise 
between Madras and the straits of Singapore to prevent 
any ship from carrying word of the expedition to Manila, 
and in order to hasten the preparation, sent part of his 
fleet ahead to water at Malacca. Calm weather, however, 
delayed them, and they did not arrive at Malacca until 
three days after the remainder of the fleet had assembled 
there. Watering took until August 27, but the time was 
not entirely lost for the energetic Draper bought large 
quantities of rattan so his troops could spend the tedium 
of the coming voyage in making gabions. Afeter le: aving 
Malacca, Draper must have spent much of his time in 
planning for the coming operations, for upon arriving at 
Timon, the naval rendezvous point, he issued his orders 
for landing even to details of his landing signals. As the 
fleet approached Luzon a heavy northeast gale drove the 
vessels off the coast and separated some of the squadron. 
Whether this wind separated the supply ship from the 
remainder of the squadron is not known, but when Ad- 
miral Cornish finally made land on September 23 and 
anchored his thirteen ships in line off Cavite, the two 
store ships were not with him. 

To the Spaniards, while not knowing of the declaration 
of war, the unexpected appearance of the thirteen ships 
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in the harbor could mean but one thing. It is small 
wonder that the utmost confusion reigned in the city. 
Those living within the walls rushed outside to get away 
from the expected bombardment while those living out- 
side the sail rushed inside to secure protection. The 
officials were hardly less excited than the people, although 
travelers from India had warned them that an expedition- 
ary force was being prepared and three days earlier a 
strange ship had been reported 1 in the harbor. Little at- 
tention was paid to these warnings and, as we have seen, 
Manila was wholly unprepared for the coming attack. 
The city was gained by the Royal Regiment, an or- 
ganization that, in spite of its European name, had been 
recruited in Mexico and, so far as any one knew, had 
never fired a shot. It was composed of twenty companies 
of 100 men each, but these companies had never been 
filled and death and desertion had taken their toll. De- 
tachments for convoy duty with the galleon and for special 
assignments elsewhere in the Islands had further reduced 
the regiment until it is doubtful if it numbered 600 men. 
In addition to the Royal Regiment, there was an artillery 
detachment composed of 80 native Filipinos, who were, 
at best, but indifferent artillerists. 

Upon the appearance of the British fleet Rojo immedi- 
ately took steps to supplement the garrison by raising 
four companies of Spanish militia of 60 men each. He 
also caused the munitions, which were stored in the 
arsenal outside the walls, to be brought inside, and at the 
same time he gathered supplies from the surrounding 
country in anticipation of "= coming siege. 

The British had planned to attack at Cavite first, and 
then, using that as a base, operate against Manila. They 
found, however, the wind unfavorable for such an attack 
so Admiral Cornish and General Draper, after sending an 
ineffectual summons to the Archbishop for surrender, put 
in with two frigates and reconnoitered Manila and the 
vicinity. At this time the fill upon which now stands 
the docks, the Manila Hotel and many other buildings, 

was part of the bay, and the ships could approach to 
within a very short distance of the walls. The consterna- 
tion and confusion within the city was very evident to 
both Admiral Cornish and General Draper, and they 
decided to take advantage of this condition and land near 
Manila at once. This decision was strengthened by the 
fact that they had noted two churches standing near the 
wall which, if taken before they could be destroyed, 
would give the British command over the south wall of 
the city. 

In selecting a landing place, they chose the beach near 
Malate, at which point American troops were to be 
landed more than one hundred years later. Although it 
was about six o'clock in the evening, steps were immedi- 
ately taken to carry out the decision. In accordance with 
a prearranged plan, which as we have seen was worked 
out during the voyage, Admiral Cornish gave the signals 
to prepare to land. Accordingly, three frigates immedi- 
ately moved close to the shore to cover the landing with 


their guns. The landing force was composed of the 79th 
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Regiment, the marines, and a detachment of arti! with, 
three field pieces and one howitzer which had be. fixed 
in the longboats. This force represented the bx roops 
available and numbered in all between seven ar cig 
hundred men. It was divided into three gro : 
loaded into the longboats. One group was broug 
the stern of each of the covering frigates whi 
separated by some distance, to confuse the Spar 
to the exact point at which the landing was to b 

As soon as all was in readiness, the two groups of long. 
boats on the right closed in on the left frigate which ” 
opposite Malate, and before 7 P.M., in an even line, the 
three groups pushed to the shore. Each group of lo: eas 

was under the control of a naval captain. By this time 
large numbers of natives and a few Spaniards had assem 
bled to oppose the landing. The frigates, however, opened 
fire to cover the flanks of the landing party, quickly dis. 
persing the natives and the landing was made without 
armed opposition. It was not attended without danger 
however, for a violent surf arose which capsized the boat 
containing the howitzer and dashed some of the other 
boats to pieces. The occupants of the remaining boats 
leaped into water up to their waists and, carrying their 
muskets and ammunition on their heads, waded cline 
The first to get ashore immediately formed ranks to cover 
the remainder of the landing party. 

No lives were lost in the landing but considerable 
damage was done to arms and ammunition. At this time 
if the Spaniards had made a determined defense, con- 
siderable damage could have been inflicted on the British 
As we have seen, however, the Archbishop was not a 
soldier and no orders directing dispositions for the defense 
were given. The Spaniards and natives who gathered 
near Malate apparently had neither plans nor leadership. 
That night the British posted an outpost and slept under 
arms. 

Rojo had been busily engaged 1 in removing powder from 
Polverista, a powder magazine near Malate, but late in 
the evening decided he would defend it since its c: apture 
would give the British an excellent covering position for 
the landing of further troops and supplies. He dispatched 
100 men for its defense. 

In the morning, in spite of heavy rains heralding the 
arrival of the dreaded typhoons, Draper pushed out to- 
wards Manila, capturing the Polverista, most of its de- 
fenders having fled upon his approach. Colonel Monson 
with about 200 men was then sent ahead to reconnoiter 
the roads and approaches to the city. He seized the 
Ermita Church about goo yards from the walls. Not only 
was this large and commodious church strong defensively, 
but it furnished cover from the rains. The latter { 
was important for the ground was so saturated with 
water that it was impossible to find a camping place 
The 79th Regiment under Major Moore was immediately 
pushed forward to secure this position and General Draper 
occupied the priests’ house as a headquarters. 

Meanwhile, another small party advanced under covet 
of houses to Santiago Church near the bay and onl) 
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n the city. This church commanded the city, 
good view of the Spanish defenses. Sensing its 
; e, the reconnoitering party notified General 
Drape: who immediately dispatched troops for its occu- 

[he occupation of a post so near the enemy de- 

such an early stage of a siege was contrary to all 
mili precepts of the time, but the weather made the 
tuation critical and normal siege operations were 
mpraccicable. 

During the advance from Malate, Admiral Cornish 
been idle. The battalion of seamen was landed 
ted between the marines who had been left at 
falace and Polverista to cover the communications and 
th Regiment in the advance posts. The rains had 
creasing and the surf continued dangerous, but 
the remaining troops, including the Sepoys, were finally 
landed | though not without lene. The utmost skill was 
requir d of £ the naval pers onnel who, tin spite of the surf, 
landed supplies and artillery as well as troops. 

Meanwhile, the defense continued its ineffective and 
spast nodic efforts. Seeing the British advance detachment 
it Santi: 1g0 Church, they made weak and futile efforts to 
dislodg re it by fire alone. The failure to gain results from 

his fire was ‘probably due both to the inadequacy of the 
guns and the inability of the men serving them. Later 
when the advance detachment at Santiago Church had 
been reinforced, the defenders made a sortie with two 
companies of Spanish and about 1,500 natives, occupying 
the Bagumbayan Church about 200 yards from and on 
the right of Santiago Church, from which position they 
were able to bring fire on the British nght. A small de- 
tachment of Sepoys under naval commend was first sent 
ainst the troops making the sortie. Later Colonel Mon- 
son with 100 seamen and three pickets from the 79th 
drove the party back into the city with such disorder that 
they left one of their artillery pieces on the glacis. The 
British then occupied the Bagumbayan Church which 
ommanded both the city and the Santiago Church. 

Having established themselves near the walls, the 
British, notwithstanding the rain, immediately began 
preparations for the siege. Batteries were started and one 
behind Santiago Church was finished by nightfall. A 
party was sent forward to reconnoiter the walls, and 
ince Rojo had neglected to post sentries in the covered 

way near the Royal g gate, one detachment was able to 
sound the depth of the moat which was found to be 
about five feet. This party was fired upon from the bas- 
tions and sustained three casualties, but from the infor- 
mation gathered, several weaknesses in the wall were un- 
covered. The glacis was found to be too low, the ravelin 
was not armed and the covered way was in disrepair. 
Mot wer, the ditch did not include the capital of the 
bastion of the Fendicion on the southwest corner. This 
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Fort Malate 
The bastion of St. Andreu 
Ramp over the Parian gate 
Fort Malate 
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was the deciding factor in determining Draper to select 
this point for his assault. 

The next nine days were devoted to preparations. Guns 
from the ships were brought ashore and emplaced, 
trenches were dug and a place at arms constructed. Work 
was retarded by the weather which continued bad and 
because the su ply ships carrying the intrenching tools 
and gabions did not arrive until the 3oth. All of the ships’ 
carpenters and blacksmiths, however, were put to work 
making intrenching tools, and the work of establishing 
the batteries proceeded in spite of all obstacles. 

On the 28th two of the larger ships moved close inshore 
and began an enfilading fire along the front intended for 
the attack. This fire had little effect as the ships were 
unable to approach close enough to the target and the 
shells either buried themselves in the sand at the foot of 
the walls or passed harmlessly over the city. The moral 
effect was considerable, however, and so the bombardment 
was continued night and day. This fire was returned by 
Rojo but without effect. 

A most regrettable incident occurred on the 28th. The 
nephew of the Archbishop, who was bringing news to 
Manila of the declaration of war, was captured by the 
British shortly after he entered the harbor. The Arch- 
bishop having requested his parole, he was being con- 
ducted to the city under a flag of truce when the natives, 
many of whom had but just joined the Spanish garrison, 
made a sortie. Unaccustomed to the courtesies of war, 


they fired on the flag of truce, killing the British officer 


in charge and mortally wounding Rojo’s nephew who had 
attempted to shield him. 

A fresh storm blew up on the 1st of October, endanger- 
ing the ships engaged in the bombardment and in fact 
the entire squadron. One of the supply ships, the South 
Sea Castle, was blown ashore near Polverista. This proved 
of distinct advantage, however, as it permitted the un- 
loading of the supplies which otherwise could not have 
been unloaded at all because of the surf. Moreover, the 
ship lay in such a position that its guns were able to cover 
the Polverista which at that time was menaced by a large 
body of natives. 

While the good Archbishop contented himself with 
issuing a manifesto, stating that an “Angel from the Lord 
was gone forth to destroy the enemy like the host of 
Sennacherib,”” the British took advantage of the noise of 
the storm to complete work on the battery for the 24- 
pounders and to construct a battery for the ten- and 
thirteen-inch mortars and a communications trench be- 
tween the battery and the church. The next day the sea- 
men brought up and mounted the remaining guns. The 
weather moderated somewhat on the morning of October 
3 and the bombardment of the city was begun. Most of 
the fire was directed at the Fendicion Bastion and within 
a few hours the twelve guns of the defense were silenced 
with a loss on the British side of but two men. Meanwhile 
the battery in the orillon of the bastion of St. Andrew, 
being on the flank, had been causing considerable annoy- 
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ance, © d a battery of three guns were emplaced so as to 
bring ¢ against it. 


Du: g the night a brisk fire of grape and musketry 






was p ontained to prevent the Spanish from repairing 
their « »brasures and remounting their guns in the Fen- 
dicion Nastion. This fire was effective, for on the morning 





of October 4th the Spaniards were able to open fire with 
only three or four guns. 

On this night, however, the Spaniards made their one 
fensive move of the siege. The British force was 
too small to permit the detachment of troops north of 
the Pasig River to prevent the city from receiving sup- 
plies oe reinforcements from the outlying country and, 
as a consequence, by the 4th of October, approximately 
<,o0o natives had reinforced the garrison. Only about half 
9 number were considered capable of bearing arms but 
Rojo, deeming this number sufficient, decided upon a 
sortie that would in one move regain all of his lost ground. 
The plans called for a division of the force into three col- 
umns; one of these was to move against the batteries 
near Santiago Church, one was to attack the troops at 
Ermita and Malate, while the remaining column was “‘to 
invest by the seaside.” It is difficult to say just what this 
last mission was, but it probably called for a move against 
the position held by the marines at Polverista and Fort 
Malate. 

This force, composed mostly of natives, moved out of 
the Parian gate at about midnight. No sooner had it passed 
the gate than the natives began to make a great racket. 
While this noise must have aroused the British, it appar- 
ently did not disclose the plan. The column that was to 
attack Ermita and Malate moved to a position probably 
opposite Convalencia Island, and from there, taking ad- 
vantage of the cover of the trees along the streams, moved 
against the seamen’s cantonments. Eluding the British 
patrols, it attacked the cantonments about three hours 
before daylight. 

It is difficult to see how this move could have been 
made unobserved. Either the British patrols must have 
conducted themselves in a most perfunctory manner, or 
their attention must have been drawn by the noise in the 
direction of the Parian gate. At any rate, the assault came 
asa surprise. The natives, however, being armed only with 
bows and arrows, were no match for the seamen who stood 
their ground. Detachments of the 7gth Regiment went 
to the assistance of the seamen and at daylight one of 
these counterattacked and dispersed the natives with a 
loss of about 300 men. In speaking of this native force 
Draper says, “Had their skill and weapons been equal 
to their strength and ferocity, it might have cost us dear.” 

During this engagement ‘the detachment designated to 
move against Santiago Church apparently stood fast and 
did not attack oe the first detachment had been re- 
pulsed. This group was composed of both Spanish and 
natives and when it finally moved against the Bagum- 
bayan Church it drove out in disorder the Sepoys defend- 
ing it 
he capture of this church gave the Spaniards com- 
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mand over the British positions and they were able to 
inflict several casualties on the British located in the place 
of arms. The latter, however, held their ground in the 
rear of the church and finally recaptured it with the as- 
sistance of some field pieces. The third column did noth- 
ing. Its commander deserted and the natives fled. 
This was the last effort of the natives, most of whom, 
discouraged by their lack of success, deserted and left for 
their homes. 

The next day, October sth, a breach was made in the 

walls, and the battery in St. Andrew, which had been 
enfilading the British, was silenced. Another ineffectual 
summons of surrender was sent to the Archbishop. That 
night Draper issued his orders to “principal officers of 
each department only” and the necessary preparations for 
the assault were made. 

At 4:00 A.M. on the 6th, troops left their cantonments 
in small groups to avoid observation and by degrees as- 
sembled in the parallel and other works near Santiago 
Church. Here they concealed themselves while the artil- 
lery and mortars pl: aced preliminary fire on all portions of 
the defensive works that might hold the Spaniards. 

As day broke, however, a large body of Spaniards was 
discovered formed on the St. Andrew Bastion with two 
guns in such a position as to enfilade the attacking troops. 
Upon seeing these dispositions, General Draper feared 
that in spite o all of his precautions for secrecy, his plans 
were known by the enemy, but the battery he had estab- 
lished to fire on the bastion dispersed the Spaniards with a 
few shells. Immediately thereafter the signal for the 
assault was given. 

The British assaulted in three columns. The main effort 
was to be made against Fendicion Bastion, with a second- 
ary attack at the Royal Gate. The third column was to 
move on the bridge over the Pasig. The assaulting troops 
were formed with 60 volunteers from the various corps 
leading the way, closely supported by grenadiers of the 
79th Regiment. These were followed by engineers, pio- 
neers and other workmen to clear and enlarge the breach 
and to throw up works in case the Spaniards proved too 
strongly entrenched in the bastion to be dislodged. The 
advance troops were followed by two grand divisions of 
the 79th which were in turn followed by the battalion of 
seamen and the remaining two divisions of the 7gth. The 
Company's troops brought up the rear. A thick smoke 
caused by the general discharge of artillery and mortars, 
which was the signal for the attack, screened the assaule- 

ing waves. 

The assault was conducted with “amazing spirit and 
rapidity.” The Spaniards in the bastion did not wait to 
receive it but withdrew with such rapidity that the Brit- 
ish feared that the bastion had been mined. Considerable 
resistance was encountered at the Royal Gate, which was 
battered down with axes. About 50 Spaniards and natives 
in the guard rooms over the gate fought to the last and 
were put to the sword. No further resistance was encount- 
ered until the great square near Fort Santiago was ap- 


proached. Here the British were fired upon from the gal- 
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leries around the square. No attempt was made to hold 
Fort Santiago, the defenders of which leaped into the 
Pasig River and attempted to escape to the opposite shore. 
The river was deep and rapid and according to estimates 
some three hundred were drowned in attempting to 
escape. The Archbishop and his chief officers surrendered 
to the British. 

The period immediately following the capture of the 
city saw considerable looting by the mixed force of the 
attackers in spite of efforts of their officers to prevent it. 

The British were unable to penetrate further than the 
territory immediately surrounding Manila. Spanish de- 
serters from Rojo organized the natives in the outlying 
country and maintained guerrilla warfare until the British 
finally left the Islands early in 1764, pursuant to the 
treaty of peace which was signed in February, 1763. 

This joint action by the British appears to have been 
conducted in such a business-like way that one gets the 
impression that both General Draper and Admiral Corn- 
ish were well schooled in such operations. Little can be 
found to criticize on the part of the attackers. If one 
would add tanks and aviation to the picture, the similarity 
to a modern joint action would be striking. We find the 
elements of surprise as to the point of landing and a 
prompt reconnaissance of the enemy position which per- 
mitted the selection of the weakest point for the assault. 
We find the seizure of the best observation and an artillery 
preparation in which the Navy assisted. Finally, we have 
a coordinated attack at the culmination of the preparatory 
fire, made at daybreak with due precautions to preserve 
secrecy. We even find the assault made under cover of a 
smoke screen and with great similarity to modern forma- 
tions, as the assault was made in several lines, in depth, 
and was preceded by scouts. Especially noteworthy was 
the flexibility of the British plans which permitted the 
landing to be made in an orderly fashion in spite of a 
change of the point of landing and without the necessity 
of calling the officers together to receive new instructions. 





Ir THE KeLLocc-Brianp PAct is to be.a rule of bebavior among nations, the rule 
must have behind it sufficient physical. power to deter nations who may desire to 
disregard it —Co.onet Cares G, METTLER. 
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Criticism has been leveled at the attackers fo 
capturing Cavite before proceeding to Mani! 
was well stocked with supplies and would have 
a base for operations and a safe anchorage for 
Moreover, its capture would have been com; 
simple. It would, however, have permitted 
ganization for the defense of Manila and the Ar ishop, 
not being required to act under pressure, mig it have 
formulated plans for the defense. It will be remembered 
that the early British plans contemplated such action, but 
these were changed to take advantage of the confusion 
caused by the appearance of the fleet. A more just criti- 
cism might be made of the failure of the British to place 
a detachment in observation of the Parian gate. It ap 
pears, that at the time of the initial investment, the terrain 
in the vicinity of this gate was inundated to such an 
extent that this could not be done. Subsequently, it dried 
sufficiently to permit a sortie, but apparently no measures 
were taken to keep the gate under observation. There 
appears to have been a lapse in security measures just 
before the British assault that might easily have resulted 
in the failure of the entire expedition if the Spanish sortie 
from the Parian Gate had been properly conducted and 
the troops properly armed and supported by artillery. 
Such a lapse is entirely inexcusable and once again em- 
phasizes the need for constant alertness under all condi- 
tions of terrain and against any kind of enemy. 

As for the defense, the less said the better. It appears 
to have been conducted mostly from the advice of the civil 
rather than the military officials. Action followed long 
discussion and debate and was generally too late to be 
effective. 

The Archbishop mixed hope with indecision and prac- 
tical measures with religious superstition. His sortie was 
half-hearted in that it contained insufficient trained troops 
to be effective. One gets the impression that it was sent 
out more as a forlorn hope than as a well-planned counter 
measure. 
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great general of infantry, who in addition to being 

a brilliant leader, was the first army officer to see 
the importance of sanitation as a positive military asset. 
This man, one of the greatest figures of all history, rea- 
lized chat without proper observance of certain principles 
of field sanitation and other rules of hygiene, his force 
could not accomplish its mission. Perhaps this realization 
came to him as the result of Divine inspiration, as has 
been taught. Who shall say that all great leaders are not 
inspired? os ie 

The name of this general was Moses. His mission was 
to lead his force from Egypt, through the wilderness by 
a devious route, to Palestine, destroying all who opposed 
his passage to, and occupation of, the Promised Land. 
The army of Moses consisted of all the able-bodied men, 
but possessed no discipline when he took command. The 
ancestors of the twelve tribes of Israel had been dis- 
tinguished as a military people. Their youth were ancient- 
ly bred to arms, but for years they had been captives of 
an alien race. In Egypt they had been little better than 
beasts of burden. They could hardly have emerged from 
the land of bondage as very good soldier material. Moses 
therefore was faced with a stupendous task. He must 
make soldiers of the men, and, in general, care for the 
whole body of his people, for the women and children 
could not be left behind. The sanitary code which he 
evolved is known as the Mosaic Law, and is the oldest 
of which we have any knowledge. It is moreover of pri- 
mary importance even today, since a large community 
all over the world still follow it, and they are a people 
whose individual ages extend beyond the average of those 
of other nations among whom they live. 

The Israelites, like soldiers of today, had a distaste for 
orders. ““They hated instruction and cast His word be- 
hind them” (Psalm I, 17). Moses never commanded in 
his own name but always “By Order of Jehovah.” He 
issued orders after the manner of an adjutant general. 
Jehovah was like a secretary of war who no one had ever 
seen and whom few, alas, would ever see. Those who 
question the infallibility of Holy Writ may argue that 
Moses was a remarkably shrewd and able commander in 
chief who professed a subordinate position for reasons of 
state, but we prefer the fundamentalist simile. 

Moses realized that as Commander of the Children of 
Israel he was responsible for their health. This was, in 
so far as we may now judge, a new idea. Prior to that 
time armies in the field thought only of slaying as many 
of the enemy as possible. Such untoward incidents as 
“plagues” of illness which might carry off more of their 
own men than even the most formidable enemy could 
destroy, were either entirely disregarded or ascribed to the 


S )ME three thousand years ago there flourished a 





Military Sanitation of Moses 





A military commander is an- 
swerable to his country for 
the health of those under his 
orders. 


anger of some irascible and fickle deity. That anything 
could be done to prevent such visitations never occurred 
to the leaders. Filth was everywhere, and men, even 
kings, who had been accustomed to it from birth, would 
hardly have blamed it, and other things associated with 
it, for loss of life or health. 

Today a military commander is answerable to his coun- 
try for the health of those under his orders. He secures 
such advisers as may enable him to know how best to act 
to preserve health and keep his command at maximum 
effective strength, but he bears in mind that it is be who 
is responsible. This responsibility he cannot delegate. 
Moses did not attempt to delegate it. Instead he pub- 
lished to his command a series of directives and training 
regulations that are practically as good today as when 
he announced them. 

Some of the provisions of the United States Army 
Regulations now in force might have been written by 
Moses himself. At least they are in entire harmony with 
the Mosaic Law. For example: 


“Commanders of all grades are charged with the respon- 
sibility of putting into effect the regulations, many of 
which are prescribed for the purpose of preventing the 
spread of communicable diseases, and commanders of all 
gtades will devote attention to the enforcement of these 
regulations especially the thorough washing of hands after 
visiting latrines, and before each meal.” (A.R. 40-210, 
2b (1)) 

“Some of the provisions of regulations relating to mili- 
tary hygiene and sanitation have only an indirect bearing 
on disease prevention, their main purpose being to develop 
habits of cleanliness, orderliness and hygienic living in the 
individual, and to create and develop his respect of self. 
Others have a very direct bearing on disease prevention.” 
(A.R. 40-210, 4) 


Moses has been characterized as the greatest sanitary 
engineer that the world has ever seen. His doctrines, laid 
down in that fine treatise on hygiene, the Book of Leviti- 
cus, could be summed up by the objects of sanitation 
today: pure food, pure water, pure air, pure soil, pure 
bodies, and pure dwellings. Let us briefly review these 
principles in the light of modern military practice. 


Pure Foop 


The Mosaic code divides animals into two great classes: 
clean, which may be used for food, and unclean, which 
are forbidden. There are two purposes in this division. 
Most of the animals declared unclean were those sacred 
to the gods of the heathen. The other reason concerns 
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the avoidance of all carnivota, as being more liable to 
parasitic diseases. 

The average individual is pitifully indifferent to the 
quality of his food. So long as there is no unpleasant 
taste, the rest is frequently taken for granted, though at 
times we read of outbreaks of typhoid fever from a con- 
taminated milk supply, or of food-poisoning from improp- 
erly preserved olives, or scurvy on a polar expedition, etc. 
But the underlying causes and the proper means of pre- 
venting such incidents are given scant consideration. 
Food control is a modern essential to proper hygiene. 
Moses was awake to this need. The subject looms large 
in the Law and indeed it is probably the best known 
and most discussed part of the work of this many-sided 
man. 

In the mind of the average non-Jewish reader, the 
dietary laws of Moses are considered essentially a prohi- 
bition of pork. In the East the pig eats more garbage and 
offal than in the West and in most places is the usual 
scavenger. The Egyptians considered swine unsuitable 
for food and productive of disease. The dangers of tri- 
chinosis, taenia solium (tape worm) and other parasitic 
worms is great, as well as a number of other diseases as- 
sociated with swine. Before the advent of the modern 
meat inspector, swine borne disease was much more com- 
mon everywhere than at present. 

The rules as to food may be briefly reviewed. As to 
meat, the animals allowed were clean feeders. ““Whatso- 
ever parteth the hoof and is cloven- footed, and cheweth 
the cud, amongst the beasts, that ye shall eat (Lev. xi 3). 
The animal that “goeth on its paws” is unclean, such as 
dogs, cats and animals of those families, all of which are 

articularly liable to rabies (hydrophobia) . Among the 
binds those of prey are forbidden, for, especially 1 in warm 
countries, most of them feed largely on carrion and are 
scavengers and particularly apt to transmit disease. Clean 
birds may be eaten. Among the miscellaneous prohibi- 
tions is “ye shall not eat of anything that dieth of itself.” 
(Lev. xi 9). The reason is obvious, for an animal that 
dies of itself, usually dies of some disease. This is a 
pleasant contrast to the practice of eating such meat, for 
example “‘braxy mutton,” in Great Britain until recent 
times. “Emergency slaughter” of sick animals was for- 
bidden, a wise provision as we now well know. “Ye shall 
not eat any flesh that is corn of beasts of the field.” (Exod. 
xxii 31). Here an animal might have been killed by a 
beast suffering from disease, and would therefore be 
harmful. 

It is said that the reason the flesh of horse, also a clean 
feeder, was not allowed, was military and political, rather 
than sanitary. The Jews were foot soldiers, as a nation, 
and their most important victories were gained in the hill 
districts where cavalry could not operate to advantage. 
Moses, therefore, as well as his successors, sought to dis- 
courage the breeding of horses, which would certainly 
have been promoted rather than hindered had their flesh 
been permitted as food. 

The use of blood as food was prohibited (Lev. vii 26; 
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ber 
xix 26). The reason was partly religious an 
hygienic. This served to check savage customs 

rites. Herodotus says that the Scythians, from 

the blood of their cattle, proceeded to drinking ¢! tl 
of their enemies. In a warm climate blood dec: 
quickly and is therefore a dangerous article of dic: 

Moses prohibited the eating of fish that have n 
or fins—a procedure which doubtless saved many lives 
for all poisonous fish are without scales. Oysters, which 
like other shellfish were forbidden, are, as we know today 
to our cost, at times the agents of the transmission of 
typhoid fever and other intestinal diseases, thanks to in- 
fected water in which the oysters have become contami- 
nated. 

The slaughter of the meat animal was rigidly governed 
by the Code. By the sweep of a long sharp and flawless 
knife the trachea, esophagus and blood vessels of the 
neck must be severed. The process was designed to free 
the body rapidly of blood. The men who did this work 
were trained, and according to the ideas of the day the 
method was humane. It is unfair to accuse the Jews of 
cruelty in this procedure, for the scriptures are filled with 
injunctions for the tender care of dumb beasts. Moreover 
the men trained for this work were taught to search the 
living animal for signs of disease. They were the earliest 
meat inspectors of record. It is only in modern times that 
the world has again come to realize the i importance of 
such inspections. Our veterinarians, military and civil 
are required carefully to perform ante mortem examina- 
tion of meat animals. 

Moses had a “‘closed season”’ for game. The law says 
“if a bird’s mest chance to be before thee on the way 
whether there be young ones or eggs and the dam sitting 
upon them, thou shalt not take the dam with the young 
(Deut. xxii 6). How long 1 it took the world to return to 
this principle, which is sanitary as well as humanitarian! 

Regularity in eating is an important health factor now 
well known, but not thought of by our gluttonous an- 
cestors of a few centuries ago. The Jewish law taught 
that the people should petition for their “daily bread’ 
(Math. vi 11) and that they might have their food sup 
plied “‘in due season” (Psalm civ 27; cxlv 15, etc.). 

The scriptures give an important hint for infant feed- 
ing: “milk for babies and strong meat for those of full 


age” (Hebr. v 14). 
Pure WATER 


It is probably incorrect to think of the camps of Moses 
as having been distressed for a shortage of water. We are 
told that at the time of Exodus the mountain sides of the 
Sinai desert must have had a deep soil, where not a shrub 
exists today. This is true of many other parts of the world. 
Having seen the bleak treeless rocky hills of Macedonia 
I can hardly visualize the landscapes described by the 
classic poets. If there were deep soil and trees in what 1s 
now desert, there must have been water in small streams 
and wells. The countryside was in those days fertile with 
rich pastures. 

There are accounts of but two instances of absolute 
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want — water during the wanderings of the Israelites in 
the w: Jerness, but these two, from our early school days, 
have « lored our whole concept of the picture. Both are 
yssoci. ed with miracles and both occurred within a year 
ime that the Jews left Egypt. Thereafter there 
as no serious shortage until forty years later. 

An army in the field today uses such measures as boil- 
ing or chlorination of drinking water to avoid water-borne 
Leas s, such as dysentery, cholera and the typhoid 
group. But this implies a knowledge of disease as caused 
by living microorganisms. Moses could have sought only 
to pro. ide against gross contamination. Hence his orders 
on the subject contemplated the prevention of the pol- 
lution of waters such as by the dead bodies of animals or 
human beings. 

Wells were carefully safeguarded, as one might expect 
in a nation of nomadic shepherds. This was so in Abra- 
ham’s day. “Isaac digged again the wells of water, which 
they had digged in the days of Abraham his father, for 
the Philistines had stopped them” (Gen.xxvi 18). More- 
over Jacob had a great stone placed over the mouth of 
the well to protect it against pollution (Gen. xxix 2). 
The wells were places of social gatherings. 

We may not infer that it is natural for primitive people 
to keep their water supply pure and free from contamina- 
tion, as one familiar with the filthy practices of certain 
oriental peoples may testi The Greeks and Romans 
were, like the Jews, far above other peoples of antiquity 
in this respect. 

The earthenware vessels still used for water in the 
East are difficult to cleanse. I have seen them in common 
use in Macedonia by the armies of several countries, for 
they keep water cool better than any other contrivance, 
thanks to the evaporation from their porous surfaces. The 
Jews required such vessels to be broken when they had 
become “unclean” by contact in any way with unclean 
things (Lev. xi 32). “When a man dieth in a tent . 
every open vessel which hath no covering: bound upon it, 
is unclean” (Num. xix 14, 15). This is a remarkable 
example of hygiene as taught by the Mosaic Code as 
usual through appeal to religion. To the Israelites “‘un- 
clean” meant “unholy”; to us it means infected. Food 
and drinks thus exposed would generally become con- 
taminated by flies after they have come in contact with 
the dead body. 

It is aeililile that milk was protected indirectly in the 
same way. Milk was used fresh and so the modern prob- 
_ incident to its collection and transportation did not 

. There are no laws concerned directly with milk, 
capt as concerns foods in general, even in a land “flow- 


ing with milk and honey.” 


So 
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Pure Arr 


Moses had no problem like that confronting many 
military commanders of today in war and in peace, con- 
cerning overcrowding. He had ample space for the thir- 
teen camps into which his main body was divided, like 
the regiments or battalions of a large modern camp. He 





did not have to provide for ventilation in very cold 

weather, for he was marching through tropical country. 
On the other hand Moses knew the value of pure air. 

The “‘breath of life” was no meaningless expression (Gen. 


ii 7). Camps were placed where practicable, on hills 
where there was a current of air. 


Pure Son 


Moses required cleanliness in and about his c: amps. As 
usual a religious significance was given to this: ‘For the 
Lord thy God walketh in the midst of thy camp, there- 
fore shall it be holy, and no unclean thing shall be in it.’ 
No modern military commander permits his camp to be 
kept othe- than clean, but it has not always been so, for 
in some of the camps of the middle ages and even of 
comparatively modern times, filth was everywhere and 
inescapable. 

The law in Deuteronomy (xxiii 12, 
the disposal of body 


in the entire Code. 


3 ) that concerns 
waste is one of the most remarkable 


12. Thou shalt have a place also without the camp, 
whither thou shalt go forth abroad; 


13. And thou shalt have a paddle upon thy weapon; and 
it shall be when thou wilt ease thy self abroad, thou shalt 
dig therewith, and thou shalt turn back and cover that 
which cometh from thee. (xxiii 12, 13.) 


This “paddle,” or as the Revised Version has it, 
“shovel,” was obviously some kind of digging imple- 
ment, no doubt like the entrenching tool of a modern 
infantryman which often serves for the same purpose. 


Nothing can be more clear than the wisdom of Moses’s 
system of waste disposal. There could of course be 
nothing like a latrine system in a crowded camp. In- 
cineration, involving as it would have done, contact with 
the unclean, would have been abhorrent to Moses. Burial 
was the only system left to him and that he enjoined 
must be without the camp. In a hot climate no better 
system could have been devised. Moreover the value as a 
fertilizer is not to be disregarded. Had such a system 
been in use in the Crimean and some other wars, thou- 
sands of lives would have been saved. The use of public 
latrines came much later. (2 Kings x 27.) 


While there is no mention in the Mosaic books of 
manure disposal, may we not suppose by analogy that it 
was buried? The blood and refuse of animals taken in 
hunting were to be “‘covered with dust,” i.¢., buried (Lev. 
xvii 13). 

Incineration as a method of refuse disposal was, how- 
ever, used by Moses in certain instances. Among the 
appointments of the altar of burnt-offerings there were 

‘Its pots to take away its ashes, and its shovels and its 
basins’ —good evidence of forethought to prevent soiling 
the ground, a principle not to be overlooked today. Parts 
of the burnt-offering that were too bulky to be consumed 
were taken without the camp and burned, in a clean 
place. (Lev. viii 17; xvi 26, 27.) Be it noted that the 


incineration was without the camp and in a clean place. 
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Pure Boptes 


Personal cleanliness is stressed throughout the Mosaic 
Code. Moses was commanded, before the Divine mani- 
festation on Sinai took place, “‘to sanctify the people to- 
day and tomorrow, and let them wash their clothes” 
(Exod. xix 10). Thus was bodily purification intimately 
conjoined to spiritual preparation. In one chapter the in- 
junction “he shall wash his clothes and bathe himself 
in water” is repeated no less than ten times (Lev. xv). 
The importance that was attached to cleanliness of the 
hands may be judged from the frequency with which it 
is used as a poetical metaphor. “I will wash my — “4 
innocency; so will I compass Thine altar, O Lord,” 
claims David in Psalm xxvi 6. “‘And he that hath Pet 
hands shall be stronger and stronger,” says Job (xvii g ). 
Before the consecration of Aaron and his sons, before 
their investiture with priestly garments, it was ordered 
that they should wash with water (Exod. xxix 4). The 
ceremonial ablutions were many, and later this element of 
the Law was considerably expanded. 

Careful washing of the hands before a meal was re- 
quired, it evidently being thought that noxious particles 
might adhere to the hands and penetrate with the food 
into the digestive tract. (cf. de Mussy—Etude sur 
l' Hygiene de Moise et des Anciens Israelites.) This pre- 
cept was highly important in the East then as now, for 
the hands are used at meals instead of implements. 

The value of exercise in promoting health is often 
stressed. The Jews, in their long wandering in the wil- 
derness, had times of inactivity but had ever to be ready 
for sudden demands on their physical strength. General 
Moses had what we might now call “setting-up exer- 
cises”” for his men to keep them fit. 


Science has shown that if body and mind of man are to 
retain their health and vigor they must not be permitted 
to toil day in and day out without suitable rest and recrea- 
tion. This must be considered even during an active 
military campaign. Moses’s laws regarding the Sabbath 
show his recognition of this principle. The Hebrew word 

“sabbath” means “rest,” and for both man and beast. 
Even the land was to have a rest by laying fallow for one 
year in every fifth! Rest is offered frequently throughout 
the scriptures as a reward for the faithful and as a gift of 
life (Psalm cxxvii 2). 


Venereal disease was recognized by Moses. Whether or 
not the venereal infections of his day were those we now 
know, cannot be said with certainty. It is even stated 
that the leprosy of the Bible is what we now call syphilis. 
Not only were those coming in contact with infected 

rsons regarded as capable of transmitting the disease, 
ed inanimate objects that they had touched were also 
declared unclean. 


The problem of venereal disease among the soldiers 
was as much a problem to Moses as to any modern mili- 
tary commander. Wood gives an interesting comment 
on the workings of the sanitary regulations at the end of 
the story of the holy war against Midian. The “Expedi- 
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tionary Force’”’ on returning home with their capt: es 


booty, was met outside the camp by Moses, w 0 = 

“wroth with the officers of the host.” “‘Have y saved 
all the women alive? These caused the Chile en of 
Israel . . . to commit trespass against the Lord in the 
matter of Peor, and there was a plague among t)\< cop. 
gregation of the Lord” (Num. xxxi 14-16). The Israel. 
ites had previously become intimate with the women of 


Moab, which resulted in a great plague, the historian 
relating that 24,000 persons died (Num. xxv 9). This 
figure is probably too high, but it is known that many 
infectious diseases, including venereal disease, when in. 
troduced amongst a population which has not pre 
suffered from them, rapidly become exceedingly virulent 
and cause heavy mortality. Such may have been the 
case here, acute phagedaena (ulcer) complicating the 
venereal disease. The close link between the epidemic and 
the immorality points strongly to venereal disease as the 
cause. On this ground the barbarous order of the Israelit- 
ish leader may be explained. With a vivid recollection of 
the source of the disease that had ravaged his people onc 
before, he preémptorily directed that every Midianitish 
woman not a virgin was to be put to death. Viewed in 
this light there can be no doubt that the order was neither 
more nor less than a very strong measure of preventive 
medicine. The whole story may be imaginative or in- 
structional, but even so, is not without a modern parallel 
Napoleon 1 is said to have poisoned those of his patients 
in a military hospital at Jaffa who were suffering from 

lague, for the same sanitary reason. Even in the W orld 
We the risk of taking prisoners suffering with typhus 


fever, cholera or plague had to be reckoned with. 


1ously 


Pure DweELLincs 


The Mosaic law deals with the “leprosy of houses,” a 
term that is somewhat obscure, as it did not refer tc 
leprosy, the disease of human beings. Apparently the 
term connoted the discoloration of the walls of houses by 
growth of fungi and lichens, as a result of overcrowding 
and consequent damp and foul air. The Law required 
the destruction of the walls only if the “leprosy” were 
so extensive that removal of the affected portions did not 
end the condition. The particles removed in any case 
had to be taken beyond the city. One might learn 
lesson even from this, since the overcrowded and rotting 
tenements are all too well known. 

Disinfectants were known and their use required under 
certain conditions. The slow combustion of fragrant 
terebinthinate woods with burnt offerings, and of various 
resinous substances as incense, under the name of frank- 
incense and other titles, was for this purpose. While we 
no longer believe in disinfection at the termination of 
all communicable diseases, it may have its place in cer 
tain other uses. Moreover Moses’s disinfectants had the 
advantage of being fragrant, which is more than can be 
said of some of ours. 

When a condition of ring-worm was present, the 


clothing had to be burned. We now rely on heat to kill 
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che s. res of these parasites, but the idea of their destruc- 
won b. fire is the same. 


PREVENTION OF COMMUNICABLE DisEAsEs 


Moses had what de Mussy calls intuition propbétique 
des microbes. His regulations concerning measures for 
the prevention of the spread of communicable diseases are 
best illustrated by the law concerning leprosy. It is not 
necessary here to consider the nature of the leprosy of the 
Jews. Whether it was the disease that we know now by 
that name is uncertain. Suffice it to say that it was known 
to be a communicable disease and sound public health 
measures were adopted to control it. Since differential 
diagnosis between it and other diseases with skin mani- 
festations might be difficult, Moses took no chances. The 
priest must be notified. Similarly today the health officer 
must be notified. Just as careful rules guide the modern 
examiner, so Moses gave minute instructions for the 
High Priest, or chief i inspector. (Lev. xiii, xiv.) 

if the priest were certain that the case were of leprosy 
he at once pronounced the patient unclean. He was a 
leper. Amongst the rules to be observed by a leper were 
these: “All the days wherein the plague is in him he 
shall be chon . he shall dwell alone; without the 
camp shall his dwelling be.’’ In other words, there was 
to be isolation. But there were difficult cases, where the 
priest could not make a definite diagnosis. For example, 
“if the bright spot be white in the skin of his flesh, and 
the appearance thereof be not deeper than the skin, and 
the hair thereof be not turned white, then the priest shall 
shut up him that hath the plague seven days; and the 
priest shall look on him the seventh day; and, behold, if 
in his eyes the plague be at a stay, and the plague be not 
spread in the skin, then the priest shall pronounce him 
clean. . . and he shall wash his clothes and be clean” 
(Lev. xiti 46). Here we have three inspections, two 
periods of isolation and a washing of the patient's cloth- 
ing—not bad sanitary practice nowadays. Less serious 
cases, or cases that cleared up more quickly, were met by 
two inspections only and but one period of isolation. 

Fomites or substances capable of transmitting the in- 
fectious agent of disease (e.g., clothing) were recognized. 
There might be signs of leprosy in garments. If the 
clothing were suspected, the priest must be notified. After 
his inspection, “the priest shall shut up that which hath 
the plague seven days” (Lev. xiii 50) and on the second 
inspection if the plague had spread he was to pronounce 
the garments unclean. If the plague had not spread the 
garments were to be washed and set aside for seven days. 
Thereafter if unfavorable signs were noted they were 
burned. 

Consider the leper who was healed. He must first sat- 
isfy the priest that he had been cured. For this purpose he 
might not enter the camp for inspection, but was visited 
without. He must then undergo a whole series of cere- 
monies to be purified. The part of present interest is: 
“And he that is to be cleansed shall wash his clothes, and 
shave off all his hair, and bathe himself in water, and he 
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shall be clean,” Surely no modern health officer, civil or 
military, could devise a more searching examination for 
release from quarantine. 

Not only was Moses concerned with the prevention of 
the spread of disease from one living being to another. 
He feared also the contaminating allsence | of the dead. 

“He that toucheth the dead bely of any man shall be 
unclean seven days.’’ “When a man dieth in a tent, 
everyone that cometh into the tent shall be unclean for 
seven days.” Thus, the mere presence in the tent with- 
out physical contact was sufficient to bring an individual 
within the scope of the regulations. Moses drew the 
rules very carefully. He clearly recognized that contact 
with the body of a dead human being was more danger- 
ous than that with the body of a dead animal, for many 
of the diseases of animals are not transmissible to human 
beings. The reverse is also true, of course, and some of 
the diseases dangerous to man are not found in animals. 
The period during which persons were unclean by reason 
of having come in contact with the dead, was to be spent 
without the camp (Num. v 2). 

What a stupendous discovery was that upon which this 
regulation was based. While all the world was still be- 
lieving that disease was a visitation or supernatural pun- 
ishment, Moses recognized that some diseases were com- 
municable, and still more striking, that they might be 
controlled by human forethought and care. Thus we see 
the laws of the Pentateuch do not follow the ancient 
curative or therapeutic systems, but for the first time sub- 
stitute the idea of preventive medicine. Right living, it 

was taught, would insure health. “If thou will dilige nly 
harken to the voice of the Lord thy God, and wilt do what 
is right in His sight, wilt give ear to His commandments, 
and keep all His statutes, I will put none of these diseases 
upon thee, which I have brought upon the Egyptians; 
for I am the Lord that healeth thee” (Exed. xv 26). 
So with Moses, as in modern armies, for soldiers both 
then and now must live under primitive conditions, 
preventive is more important than curative medicine— 
the pound of cure less valuable than the ounce of pre- 
vention. “Watchfulness over sanitary conditions will be 
unremitting,” says the U. S. Army regulation. 

Moses, and after him Joshua, was the chief sanitary 
officer and law maker, while the High Priest and the 
Levites were the health officers and agents for carrying 
the law into effect. Moses gave his subordinates due au- 
thority to enforce his sanitary regulations. ““Take heed 
that thou observe diligently and do accordingly all that 
the priests and. Levites shall teach you. As | command 
them so shall ye do” (Deut. xxiv 8). Commanding gen- 
erals of the present usually clothe their medical officers 
with authority in the same fashion. 

The census of the people required by Moses (Num. i 

1-4; xxvi 1-65) had the usual military significance, viz: 
to ascertain the available man-power of the nation at war. 
But as with a census of today, it also had a sanitary sig- 
nificance. 

In connection with Moses’s teachings, one may men- 
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tion the interesting requirement of the Talmud, that the _ time held all the other portfolios in a republic of \. sich } 
presence of a communicable disease in a community be was himself the president. The Mussolini of 2 
announced by a warning blast of the shofar. In the case if you please! For him to have made any at 
of diphtheria (eschara) this was done directly the first teach his less enlightened brethren even the ele 
case was located, on account of the fatal incidence of the _ hygiene as such, ouuld have been impossible. 


disease among infants and children. not have issued mere routine orders and expecte 
* *« « 


or en 


ance from followers who could not have und d 
One naturally asks how came the Jews by the system word of them. The religious sense is army before 
of sanitation and hygiene to which the name of Moses is _ the sanitary sense, and Moses began with this. The Chi) 


eilli- 


attached—a system absolutely unknown to the Greeks? dren of Israel, who were taught that they were God's 











We cannot, of course, conceive of its having been devised “peculiar” people, were prepared to accept religi n as the be 
within a short time by Moses alone. There must have supreme factor in their daily lives. As the next step they ta 
been other sources. A small part no doubt was derived had been taught that “cleanness” was an attribute of hol}. m 

from old traditions. All tribes and races, says Wood, no ness, and that uncleanness was unholiness. Thus the 
matter how primitive, have some instincts for self-preser- people came to accept the duty of strict cleanliness in CO 
vation, some crude, rudimentary, and ill-defined gtopings every particular of personal hygiene and general sanits- pl 
after means whereby the well-being of the community tion. This was not because inattention to these matters le 
might be protected. So the Hebrews inherited some of would bring disease, which they would not as yet have A 
the rites from the old customs of their Semitic ancestors. been able to comprehend, but because to be clean wa; se 
Others were slowly evolved during the passage of a great acceptable, and the opposite was an offense in the eyes of bt 
number of years, their own experiences and those of the their God. Thus was sound sanitary teaching conveyed fr 
races with which they came in contact contributing. As_ through the medium of a prescribed and elaborate ritual eq 

set down in Leviticus many of the practices bear the Described in language of today, Moses achieved his 
stamp of Mesopotamian influences, dating from the purpose in safeguarding the health of his people by the th 
Babylonian captivity ( Sudbof ). selection of trained personnel as his health officers, and by pe 
The Egyptian influence on Jewish sanitation was ex- establishing certain basic principles for their guidance. pe 
tensive. 4 the time of Joseph, and for many centuries These principles, all of which are still in use, were: noti- . 
before, the Egyptians were far advanced in medical lore. fication, isolation, frequent inspection, quarantine, and = 
Moses, as the adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter, was disinfection. We have rediscovered forgotten facts, ex- = 

educated as an Egyptian prince, and as such was well panded the principles, improved our technique and or- 
versed in the arts of the priests to whose hands medical ganization, but we patie | today on the same essentials “ 
science was entrusted. Egypt was the cradle of military as did Moses in the fight against communicable disease. de 
medicine and military surgeons were attached to their Contemplating the sanitation of Moses from the mag- . 
armies in the field (Diodor 1, 82). nificent distance of thirty centuries, we need not concern . 
Moses was in a position to present in the proper light ourselves with too minute a search into its origin. At f 
his knowledge to Fie people. He was a dictator in the least the laws were codified and promulgated by Moses, r 
modern sense, for besides being the Commanding Gen- and to him be eternal credit as the father of preventive . 
eral, he was Minister of Public Health and at the same medicine, both civil and military. ‘ 
SC 
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Reprints of “Death! Then What?” | i 
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Reprints of the article, “Death! Then What?” by Captain J. H. Doherty, which 
appeared in the September-October number of The INFANTRY JOURNAL, are 
available. They will be furnished to subscribers at a price of ten cents per copy. 
We regret that, due to the small amount involved, it is not practicable to charge — 
the cost to a subscriber’s account. Simply enclose ten cents in stamps with your 
request and the reprint will be sent by return mail. The price of this pamphlet 
to non-subscribers is twenty-five cents. 
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The Theory of Mechanization 


By CapTAIN NaTHan A. SmITH 


itry (Tanks ) 


)R the last three years there has been much in both 
the public and the professional press concerning the 
progressive modernization and mechanization now 

being ‘carried out in the Army. There has thus been a 
tacit, if not a specific, admission that our arms and equip- 
ment were sadly out of date. 

Nowsieaaie all this talk, very little has been ac- 
complished to date along these lines in so far as their ap- 
plication to the mobile army is concerned. The field artil- 
lery has been partially motorized—but not mechanized. 
A few new tanks have been built, but none adopted for 
service use. New infantry weapons have been developed, 
but the army still has the arms with which it came back 
from France. In short, the army is now trained and 
equipped to fight the World War over again. 

This stagnation is particularly evident in our tactical 
thought and doctrine. Very little new has been incor- 
porated therein since the war. This is in the face of, and 
perhaps because of, the development of the fast tank, the 
vastly increased use of automatic weapons on the defen- 
sive, and the foreign progress in mechanization, both 
tactical and technical. 

Subconsciously we oppose every new idea based on our 
current doctrines to the known facts of the machine-gun 
defense and the fast tank attack, and the impracticability 
ot futility of the idea becomes clearly apparent. We real- 
ize our principles and methods are obsolete, but we refuse 
to admit it, for we have nothing with which to replace 
them. Suggestions and theories of mechanization en- 
thusiasts—and there are many among the younger of- 
ficers—bump headlong into the ultra-conservative dogma 
laid down by our seniors, trained in the World War 
school of mass armies. 

It is the writer’s theory that the causes for this situa- 
tion are two: a lack of understanding of what mechaniza- 
tion is, and the inherent conservatism of an army officered 
by the seniority system. It is proposed to discuss the first; 
the second is quite beyond us. 

Mechanization has been officially defined as the applica- 
tion of the machine to actual combat, as distinguished 
from motorization which is the substitution of motors for 
animal or human labor. Thus the introduction of the 
airplane, the tank, and the machine gun, and the sub- 
stitution of semi-automatic rifles for the old Springfield, 
are quoted as examples of pure mechanization, whereas the 
motorization’ of the artillery and the infantry field trains 
fall within the second category. This is the official view 
of mechanization, but is it correct? 

Both the airplane and the machine gun were well estab- 
lished as World War weapons in 1915, but there was no 
talk of mechanization. Not until after the war was the 
term used to any great extent, and then specifically in 








No vehicle can be so heavi- 
ly armed that a gun cannot 
be designed of sufficient 
mobility to destroy it. 


connection with the more extensive use of tanks and the 
changes in tactical theories brought about by their use. 

The word “tank” was originally adopted for deceptive 
purposes and gives no idea of what the weapon really is. 
It is also rather limited in its scope, referring only to fully- 
tracked armored vehicles. If we use the British term, 
“armored fighting vehicles,” we at once get the basic idea 
of what we so loosely call “mechanization.” It is not 
primarily the application of the machine, but the employ- 
ment of armor which is implied. And it includes not only 
the tank but the armored car, the armored train, the semi- 
tracked armored vehicle—in fact, everything and any- 
thing that fights under armor, together with the necessary 
vehicles ond machinery for supply, administration, and 
maintenance.. The machine or motor angle enters merely 
because it is the only practicable method of propulsion. 
This Particular resurrection in the art of war is “armoriza- 
tion” rather than “mechanization.” 

For armorization occurred before in the history of war- 
fare, and when successful was coupled with a mobility 
superior to that of the infantry, which up to that time 
composed the mass of armies. 

The superiority of armored cavalry from the battle of 
Adrianople i in 378 A.p. to the development of the Swiss 
infantry in the late 15th century was due particularly to 
the fact that this advantage in mobility plus its armor 
rendered almost useless the weapons of the infantryman. 
The latter could defend himself with obstacles, walls, 
ballistae and catapults, but he could not advance in the 
face of the threat of cavalry attack, nor could he protect 
his communications economically without cavalry assist- 
ance. The infantryman had lost his offensive ability. 

Modern armorization shows an almost exact parallel. 
The “small arms” of the infantry are useless against the 
armored fighting vehicle with its superior mobility and 
armor. The infantry can defend itself by obstacles and 


antitank guns, but it cannot go forward in the face of the 


tank threat. 

In the gradual resurgence of infantry combat effective 
ness, due to the introduction of gunpowder, the infantry 
victories of Crecy, Agincourt, and Poitiers must not be 
misinterpreted. They were not so much infantry victories 
as cavalry defeats, caused more by poor leadership and 
employment upon unsuitable terrain against obstacles, 
than by any inherent offensive power of the infantry of 
that period. Also, cavalry mobility was decreasing be- 
cause of the increased weight of armor required for abso- 
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lute protection. When gunpowder was adapted to infan- 
try small arms the idea of absolute protection was aband- 
oned, superior mobility restored, and cavalry superiority 
again definitely established, for a time at least. 

In the 19th century, however, the increase in range, 
accuracy and rapidity of fire of the infantry weapons 
rendered the superior tactical mobility of cavalry less and 
less effective, until in the Russo-Japanese War the latter 
played a very minor rdle. The transformation was com- 
pleted in 1914 when the machine guns and stabilization 
of the World War reduced cavalry to the status of 
mounted infantry. 

The struggle outlined above can be reduced to a simple 
proposition—a struggle between armor plus tactical 
mobility on the one hand versus an “‘anti-personnel”’ 
weapon and a lesser mobility on the other. And note well 
that but half the battle was gained when armor was neu- 
tralized. It was not completely won until a weapon was 
developed with which the doughboy could at the same 
time neutralize the armor and superior mobility of the 
horseman, and fight on the offensive against other dough- 
boys with equal effectiveness. 

The invention of the tank has swung the pendulum again 
to the other extreme. The present-day armored cavalry— 
armored fighting vehicles—has once more neutralized the 
infantry small arms, and with its superior mobility forced 
the latter to take refuge behind its trenches and anti- 
tank guns. And there it must stay until it can develop a 
new weapon capable of pers the several functions 
which we mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

Since it was the tank which began this most rapid 
tactical revolution in history, let us trace its development 
from its introduction at the battle of the Somme to the 
end of the war to deduce if we can some of the principles 
upon which future “armorization” must be based. 

First of all let us preface our outline with a discussion of 
the status of infantry in 1916-17 in order to show how 
utterly impossible it is to return to the methods in effect 
at the time. 

The combination of barbed wire and the machine gun 
had reduced the offensive power of the infantry to the 
point where combat between forces with modern arma- 
ment was a mere mutual massacre. Infantry mobility, 
not as an individual, but as a unit, was so low that ad- 
vances were a matter of yards rather than miles, and were 
problems in logistics and road-building as much as tactics. 
Losses were so heavy that the aftermath of a major of- 
fensive was a political change in government. England in 
1916 after the failure of the Somme, France, in 1917 
after the failure in the Champagne, Russia, in 1917, and 
Germany in 1918, all experienced political upheavals of 
more or less severity due primarily to the excessive losses 
suffered. Gas, artillery and aerial bombardment were 
tried in an effort to destroy the superiority of the defen- 
sive, but all failed. How can any professional military 
leader in the face of the facts of the last war have the 
presumption to believe that the next one will be fought 
along similar lines? And yet, that is exactly what our 
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combat principles and methods are based upor 2t the 
present time. True, the tank as it was in the Wo. 4 Wx 
has been grafted upon these principles, but, as hope 
to show later, the success of the tank in 1917-15 was in 
spite of this, not because of it. 

As originally introduced the tank was not per! ect—it 
suffered a high percentage of losses from mechanic.) wast. 
age, but it was undeniably successful. Why? Because the 
basic idea involved was protection for men’s bodies— 
armor. It neutralized more or less the weapons designed 


principally for use against personnel, 1.¢., the rifle, pistol, 
automatic rifle, machine gun, canister, shrapnel, hand 
grenades, etc. 

And what of the enemy? The hostile infantryman, 
realizing his utter helplessness against armor, ran away— 
if he could. If he didn’t, his name was included in the 
day’s casualty list. No matter how high the morale of 
the soldier, no matter how fanatical his patriotic or te. 
ligious fervor, or how splendid his esprit de corps, he will 
not face an opponent against whom he has found his 
weapons to be useless. The French ran from German 
tanks; so did the British, and the Germans from Allied 
tanks. The Italians and Russians ran from Austrian ar- 
mored trains, and the Roumanians from the Austrian ar- 
mored cars. The only reason American troops did not run 
from hostile armored fighting vehicles is because they 
never saw any. 

The strange part of the story is that after the first tank 
success on the Somme, these vehicles suffered in a series 
of unsuccessful actions that made their further existence 
as a weapon extremely questionable. Fortunately, there 
were sufficient successes interspersed to compel their adop- 
tion and development in the face of the powerful opposi- 
tion of a highly conservative officer corps, until they were 
completely vindicated at the battle of Cambrai. 

The cause of these failures was primarily poor leader- 
ship. They were used upon unsuitable terrain; they were 
employed in small detachments; they were deprived of 
the benefit of surprise; almost every tactical offense was 
forced upon them. These tanks were the armored cav- 
alrymen of the moment, yet who ever heard of cavalry 
charging victoriously through swamps as soft as the water- 
logged fields of Flanders? And where has cavalry shock 
action been successful when employed in independent 
squads against prepared obstacles? The failure of the 
tank is directly traceable to poor leadership. Generals 
trained under an ultra-conservative system were too hide- 
bound, their minds too inelastic to grasp the possibilities 
of a new weapon, or to see the similarity with the past. 
All they could see were the mechanical failures. Better to 
suffer defeat while obeying the ancient tactical customs 
than to win by the use of a radical idea. In the Chinese 
this trait is called ancestor worship. 

At the battle of Cambrai the tanks came into their own 
This beyond question was the most successful attack from 
a tactical standpoint that had occurred on the Western 
Front since the Marne, but it was a strategic failure. It 
was successful tactically because it was planned by tank 
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1935 THE THEORY OF 
officers ccording to the precepts which they had found 


mand» ory for successful tank action. Tanks were used in 
mass, _ cal reserves were provided, the terrain was selected 
from ¢ © point of view of tank mobility, every effort was 
made ¢» gain the advantage of surprise. They were given 
distat bjectives as well as local ones. While some units 
were provided for the immediate support of the infantry, 
the basic idea was to go as far i as fast as possible 
in order to attack the hostile reserves and rear establish- 
ents 

"Ie failed strategically, once more because of poor leader- 
ship. T he high command was doubtful of any extensive 
access, and so provided insufficient general reserves of 
either tanks or infantry. Fresh troops were not available 
to take advantage of the break-through, or even to hold 
the ground gained, and when the Germans counterat- 
uted the gains were lost. 

In but one phase may this action be considered success- 
ful strategically. Ie completely convinced the “die-hards” 

of the usefulness of the tank; but perhaps even this was 
forced upon them by public opinion. The casualty lists 
of the Somme and the Ypres front when compared to 
those of Cambrai and other successful local tank actions 
were sufficient proof for the man in the street—and for 
the political party in power. After all, one cannot argue 
with a casualty list. From this point on, the Tank Corps 
was, and still 1s, the corps d’elite of the British Army. 

Up to this time the only feature of superiority embodied 
in the tank was an armor impervious to anti-personnel 
weapons. Its mobility was still that of the infantryman 
because the extensive distortion of the terrain and the use 
of barbed wire, coupled with mechanical defects, warped 
its size, design, and efficiency. These faults are not inher- 
ent, but the lack of speed had two unfortunate results, 
whose evil results are still felt in our army. One of these is 
the theory that existing weapons, specifically, the 37-mm. 
gun and light artillery, can be employed as anti-tank 
weapons. The other is the idea that the tank is funda- 
mentally an infantry weapon for use in small units in in- 
timate support of small infantry groups. 

The French also built tanks, but they originally con- 
ceived their fundamental purpose to be that “e a tactically 
mobile armored artillery — an infantry close-supporting 
gun. Their original designs, the Schneider and the St. 
Chamond, were gross failures principally because they 
were designed as artillery rather than with a basic idea of 
mobility in. view. 

The high percentage of losses resulting from the direct 
fire of artillery used temporarily as anti-tank guns con- 
vinced the designers of both countries that —_ maneu- 
verability, and reduction of target size would have to be 
given greater consideration in design if the tank were to 
survive. As a natural result of their different experiences, 
France and England went about it in a different way. 

In England the Mark V, an improved model of pre- 
vious types, was already in production. Assisted by 
American engineers an even better one, the Mark VIII, 
was designed, although none of these were neem until 
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long after the Armistice. Its speed was doubled, maneu- 
verability improved, armor thickened, and its size in- 
creased in accordance with the British idea that the tank 
should have sufficient armament, power, and radius of 
action to operate independently. 

The British also introduced a new type—the compara- 
tively fast and light Whippet, whose role was that of light 
cavalry—the following up of the defeated enemy to in- 
crease his disorganization. During the war, the develop- 
ment of the mechanical efficiency of tanks and the num- 
bers available did not reach the point where they could 
be used for reconnaissance, although a few experiments 
were made in this direction. 

The 1918 campaigns were fought with the Mark IV 
and V. With these two types the British Tank Corps 
broke the German lines at Amiens on August 8th, the 
“Black Day” of the German army. Due to the complete 
destruction of his anti-tank defense, the German positions 
were extensively overrun, resulting in the long-sought 

“break-through.” The demoralization wrought behind 
the lines among the rear establishments, such as reserves, 
supply trains, communications, headquarters, etc., beg- 
gars description. This phase, as much as the “break- 
through” itself, caused the disintegration of the defense 
of that sector. Also, the Germans had no organized anti- 
tank reserve to throw against the more mobile armored 
cars and Whippet tanks which the British used. It should 
be noted, too, that this phase saw a purely independent 
use of tanks, for the infantry was left far behind. 

The French, on the other hand, introduced a purely 
accompanying tank—the Renault. Small, slow, with im- 
proved maneuverability, and armored against small arms, 
it was suitable only for such a réle. The French employed 
this tank to repulse the Germans at the Foret de Retz, and 
later met it effectively at Soissons and in the final cam- 
paigns. It cannot be said, however, that the Renault ever 
attained a “‘break-through.”” Even had it done so it would 
have been unable, because of its poor strategic character- 
istics, to exploit it. Moreover as the German anti-tank 
defense improved it encountered increasing difficulty in 
gaining tactical success. It was with this tank that the 

majority of our infantry officers learned their tank tactics, 
and the lessons they thus learned have greatly hampered 
the development of sound tank doctrine in our army ever 
since. 

At both Cambrai and Amiens, the two conspicuous 
successes of the tank, the gains won the first day of these 
attacks were not exploited to their fullest on subsequent 
days because of the high rate of tank losses. This must not 
be allowed to warp one’s judgment of the future. The 
great majority of these losses were caused by lack of speed 
and mechanical defects. With improvement in design 
and materials, losses from these causes will be reduced to 
but a fraction of those experienced in 1917-18. 

At the Armistice the following lessons concerning the 
employment of tanks could have been deduced with but 
little study and research: 
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1. No troops, however brave or well-trained, will 
hold their positions in the face of an attack of armored 
fighting vehicles after their anti-tank defense has been 
destroyed or beaten back, particularly if the smaller 
units, such as the section and platoon, have no anti- 
tank weapon of proven value. 

2. To be of value insofar as the morale of its own 
infantry is concerned, an anti-tank defense must be 
effective at or in front of its infantry positions. It is 
not enough that infantry be told that tanks cannot 
penetrate a line some distance in rear. 

3. The fundamental idea embodied in the armored 
fighting vehicle is that of neutralizing those weapons, 
chiefly infantry weapons, designed solely for use against 

rsonnel, such as the rifle, pistol, automatic arms, can- 
ister, shrapnel, fragmentation grenades, etc., including 
armor-piercing ammunition. 

4. Conversely, any vehicle that does not so neutralize 
the anti-personnel weapons of the infantry, is not an 
armored fighting vehicle, properly speaking, but an 
auxilia 

5: No vehicle can be so heavily armored but that a 
gun cannot be designed of equal mobility to destroy 
It. However, 1 it can be given sufficient armor and speed 
to require that the se, oo anti-tank gun be a special 
= weapon, not economically useful for other 
unctions. 

6. When moving at a reasonable speed, the armored 
fighting vehicle is invulnerable to indirect fire, or to 
the direct fire of high-angle weapons. 

7. In combat with modern anti-tank weapons, speed 
and maneuverability are of greater value than armor in 
se the existence of the armored fighting ve- 

icle. For this reason they should never be used over 
terrain which, because of its natural or artificial con- 
dition, will rob the vehicle of its advantage of speed. 
This absolutely precludes their use in stabilized situa- 
tions. There is one exception—the “break-through” 
tank. 

8. From the above we can definitely say that the 
primary object of the tank attack must be the hostile 
anti-tank defense. When this has been destroyed, a 
cohesive infantry defense becomes impossible. The 
secondary objectives will be determined by the mission 
of the main body and the situation existing at the time. 

g. The exploitation of the armored attack will be 
limited by the radius of action of the vehicles them- 
selves, and the size and combat efficiency of the hostile 
anti-tank reserve which can be thrown against them. 

10. Armored fighting vehicles, if properly designed, 
have an offensive value independent of infantry. 

11. Several types of vehicles are necessary to perform 
economically and efficiently the various tactical func- 
tions of the armored attack. 

12. An effective anti-tank gun must be specifically 
designed (not improvised), and must have a strategic 
mobility equal to that of the tanks to which it is op- 


posed. 
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From the above principles we must develop © = theon 


of future armored combat. We have no mode: 
with which to experiment. We will therefore ai. . for th. 
ideal rather than the infinitely slow developme:: forced 
upon us by the*present system. 

Since even in the World War infantry and 
sonnel weapons were ineffective and practicall, 
against tanks, mechanized warfare will necessa 
struggle between tank and tank, and between 
and its counter-weapon, the anti-tank gun. 

A brief discussion of the characteristics of these two 
weapons will help clarify our ideas on certain features, 

Just what is an armored fighting vehicle? It is a self. 
propelled vehicle of varying degree of cross-country mo 
bility (tactical), varying degree of strategical mahi ity, 
armed with anti- personnel or anti-matériel weapons, or 
both, and whose crew and vital machinery are protect ed 
by armor sufficient to neutralize the anti- -personnel we: ap 
ons in the hands of the infan 

Tactical Mobility—this varies + teal the low of the ar. 
mored train limited to its rails, to the high of the gigantic 
French 2C tanks. It includes such varying degrees as are 
displayed in the armored car, the large-wheeled Italian 
vehicles, semi-tracked vehicles, amphibious tanks, etc. 
The idea to be defined is the ability to travel over all types 
of terrain at reasonable speed, and 1s most efficiently carried 
out in the continuous, self-laying track. Particular features 
to be included are the depth of a stream which can be 
forded, the vertical height which can be climbed, width 
of trench which can be spanned, size of tree or wall which 
can be pushed over, and the degree of slope which can 
be surmounted. 

Strategical Mobility—this is the ability of a vehicle to 
travel comparatively long distances under its own power 
at good speed without material damage to itself or the 
roads. It will vary from the low of our present 6-ton tank 
to the high of an armored train. Because of the extensive 
road system of modern civilization, it is probably most 
efficiently expressed by the light armored car. Since the 
idea is so directly opposed to the track, it has forced the 
development of the convertible wheel-track principle. 
Convertible vehicles have such combined tactical and 
strategical advantages over either the armored car, the 
true tank, or the semi-tracked vehicle, without at the 
same time forfeiting either appreciably, that their uni- 
versal adoption for almost all combat purposes seems prac 
tically certain in the near future. Portéed vehicles, such 
as our present tanks, do not possess true strategic mobil 
ity, for while on their carriers they cease to be combat 
vehicles. Besides, the expense and tactical disadvantages 
of carriers far outweigh any possible advantage in inher 
ent tactical mobility of the track itself, and particularly 
so in mobile warfare. 

Armament—the ideal armament includes one or mort 
anti-matériel weapons capable of destroying any hostile 
armored fighting vehicle of its own or lesser type, and 
permitting 360° fire, one or more anti-personne! auto 
matic weapons so mounted as to eliminate all dead spac 
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the so-called “female” tank. The amount of armament 

carried will naturally depend upon its tactical function, 

its limiting weight, and the amount of armor which it 

must carry. The desirable and economic thing is to have 

as much fire power in one vehicle as the limitations men- 

tioned above and freedom of movement for the crew will 
rmit. 

Protection——We refer here only to armor protection 
against missile fire from the ground. With the develo 
ment of specific anti-tank weapons, including ‘ene 4 
bered machine guns, we must come more and more to the 
principle that the best protection for the armored fighting 
vehicle lies in its speed, careful design in the hull, and the 
eficient use of cover. But some armor must be provided. 
Since our theory of “‘armorization” is based upon immun- 
ity from infantry small-arms fire, we must place as a 
minimum overall protection against armor-piercing bullets 
from infantry weapons designed for use against personnel. 
The maximum at present is portrayed by the rather im- 
practical idea of the 600-ton monster designed (but not 
constructed) by the French Colonel Velpry, and the very 
practical 70-80 ton Char 2C, also French. 

An anti-tank weapon is one which can disable an ar- 
mored fighting vehic ie This may be accomplished in two 
ways—by a gun firing a shell having sufficient explosive 
force to place the tank out of action with one direct hit, 
or by a machine gun of sufficient caliber to penetrate the 
armor, disabling the crew or damaging the vital parts of 
the tank to such an extent that the vehicle is out of action, 
temporarily at least. In the first case it is the single hit; 
in the second the cumulative effect of several hits. 

There are two alternative methods of executing anti- 
tank fire, which better than any other way distinguish 
the tank from the anti-tank. We can make the anti-tank 
as tactically mobile and as well armored as the tank, 
and try by superior training and skill to obtain the first 
disabling hit or hits. But this is merely a superior tank. 
Or else we can sacrifice tactical mobility, s d, and over- 
all protection, replacing them with the > nate advan- 
tages of concealment and the superior accuracy and rapid- 
ity of fire obtainable from a stationary gun platform. 
This may be called the true characteristic of the anti- 
tank. Its armor protection, if any, is limited by the re- 
quirements of concealment to perhaps merely a gun 
shield. Tactically speaking it is a defensive weapon, 
whereas the tank is offensive in character. 

It must not be assumed from the above that an anti- 
tank gun is not mobile; nothing is farther from the 
truth. During the World War the Germans found that 
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and p mit antiaircraft fire, and sub-machine guns for the 
crew. {he minimum armament, without which the of- 
fensiv. vehicle has no excuse for existing, is one anti- 
pers el machine gun, and one anti- matériel gun of 
suffic:.nt power to accomplish its tactical mission. By this 
is ment that an armored car or a scouting tank must have 
sufficic nt gun power to destroy or disable ) ee reconnais-_ 
sance vehicles which might otherwise prevent it from ac- 
complishing its mission, There is no reason whatever for 
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their most effective anti-tank weapons were truck-mount- 
ed and portéed 77's, particularly in cases where the forward 
positions had been penetrated by hostile tanks. We have 
pronounced it a basic principle that an anti-tank must 
have a strategical mobility equal to that of the armored 
fighting vehicles to which it is opposed, and as high 
degree of tactical mobility as the limitations of conceal 
ment and weight will permit. Its caliber must be large 
enough to insure the destruction or disablement of the 
heaviest-armored tank which it is likely to meet. We 
may even go a step farther and say that it should have 
sufficient surplus striking power to discourage any attempt 
to build an armored vehicle invulnerable to it which can 
at the same time be mobile enough to function with a 
mechanized force. 


Now that we have more or less generally described 
the tank we can proceed to the theory of its combat 
use. We have pictured a weapon of high offensive 
power, particularly effective against infantry, and of such 
mobility that it will force the inclusion in every non- 
mechanized force of units especially organized and 
equipped to combat them, and composing a considerable 
proportion of the total combat effectives. Because the 
efficiency of the anti-tank weapon depends upon its ac- 
curate fire from a concealed and stationary position, and 
because proper distribution to give all-around protection 
can be accomplished only at a 4 the non-mechanized 
force cannot undertake a major advance until the threat 
of armored attack is removed. The situation is comparable 
to the conduct of war wherein an army must be trans- 
ported and supplied overseas—it is i (gag until the 
threat of a major attack by a hostile fleet 1s completely 
removed. This cannot be accomplished by negative de- 
fensive measures such as are exemplified by the true anti- 
tank weapon. It must be done by one of two positive 
measures—cither the destruction of the hostile armored 
force, or its permanent neutralization at such a distance 
from the scene of non-mechanized operations as to pre- 
clude interference. This can mean only a definitely su- 
perior armored force. Perhaps my meaning will be clearer 
if comparison is made to the conduct of the World War 
by the Allies. Imagine the situation of the British and 
American armies in France and on other battle fronts had 
control of the seas not been definitely and completely 
with the Allies. While the German fleet was not de- 
stroyed, by the mere existence of an overpowering su- 
periority it was neutralized at a point where it could not 
interfere with the operations of the Allied armies. 

There is this difference however; once the army is 
landed, it is only its line of sea communications which 
may be threatened by naval attack. In armored warfare, 
not only the communications, but the army itself is threat- 
ened with destruction, for the speed and mobility of the 
modern fast tank present opportunites for attack upon all 
sides, except where impassable natural obstacles afford 
protection. We must admit definitely, then, that no mat- 
ter how large the non-mechanized force, it loses its of- 
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fensive character in the presence of an armored force of 
but a fraction its size. 

If we admit this much, then we must go a step farther 
and admit that the result of a particular campaign will 
depend upon the outcome of the combat between the two 
mechanized forces, assuming that both sides have them. 
This will be true unless the infantry force of the side 
whose armored fighting vehicles have been largely or 
completely destroyed, is numerous enough to stabilize the 
entire front. And by stabilization we mean that extensive 
organization of the terrain by means of tank traps, tank 
obstacles, and anti-tank weapons to such a degree that a 
hostile armored force cannot penetrate without excessive 
loss. It must also be protected against non-mechanized 
attack. But what nation can accomplish so great a task 
in the first few months, even weeks of a war? Certainl 
not this country. It may well be doubted whether this 
will ever again be possible except on fronts of very limited 
extent, and then only with a considerable degree of peace- 
time construction, such as is now being done by the 
French. 

If we admit that such extensive stabilization cannot 

ensue in sufficient time after the beginning of hostilities to 
prevent the victorious armored force from getting in rear 
of the non-mechanized force, destroying its communi- 
cations, and eventually forcing its surrender or dissolution, 
we have perforce admitted that the outcome of the entire 
war is entirely dependent upon the results of the combat 
between the tank forces. If so, it is mandatory that our 
armored force be superior to that of any probable enemy. 

All wars start with a mobile phase during which the 
fast tank would operate to maximum advantage, for there 
would be lacking that extensive deformation of th he ground 
peculiar to stabilization, and which is the major obstacle 
to the full use of the superior mobility of the tank. And 
this speed 1 is its chief protection. Thus it can be said that 
the main purpose of a force of fast tanks will be.to prevent 
stabilization. And it can only be accomplished by the 
efficient use of its mobility characteristic, both tactically 
and strategically. Since infantry cannot keep up with 
such vehicles and would merely hamper their movements, 
maximum success will only be possible when they are 
used as an independent force separate from the infantry. 

Should one force be appreciably superior in number or 
tactical characteristics to the hostile armored force, it will 
undoubtedly take the offensive as soon as practicable, 
endeavoring to bring the other to bay, and at the same 
time covering the advance of the non-mechanized armies, 
to insure that the campaign will be fought in hostile ter- 
ritory. If the weaker of the two forces refuses to fight, 
raids upon his concentration points and supply establish- 
ments will either bring on the mechanized battle or force 
the retirement, perhaps the dissolution, of his non-mech- 
anized forces. 

However, if the two armored forces are so nearly equal 
in strength that the outcome is doubtful, will either com- 
mander dare to risk the complete or even partial destruc- 
tion of his armored fighting vehicles in a pitched battle, 
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unless the outcome promises definite success, or |. til th. 
tank production program of his nation has reac ied the 
point where his potential losses can be made u before 
the victorious armored force can overrun his ritory? 
Until this battle occurs, the non-mechanized « ements 
have their opportunity to mobilize and to attcmpt to 
protect their territories by extensive stabilizatio They 
dare not advance because such action precludes «his pro 
tective stabilization and would inevitably force that gen. 
eral tank engagement which we have just stated they dare 
not risk. 

As to the organization and tactics of such an armored 
force, only actual and extended experimentation with 
tactical units can evolve principles and methods. Certain 
guides are before us and from them we may determine 
the general lines which are most promising. First of all, 
such a force is a good deal like a fleet. This can give us 
fair ideas on basic organization, functional types, and toa 
lesser extent, combat methods. Then we have the results 
of foreign experiment, chiefly British. 

I believe that we will eventually see a force whose prin. 
cipal combat exponent will be the “battle” tank, sup. 
ported and assisted by various auxiliaries, such as scouting 
tanks, anti-tanks, amphibians, infantry carriers, etc., and 
operating from fixed and mobile bases. 

The most important point of similarity with a navy is 
that its peace strength is its war strength. As we stated 
above the chief value of the armored force lies in the tre- 
mendous, even decisive, effect of its operations in the 
opening campaigns before stabilization sets in. There will 
be no time to recruit, train, and equip additional units 
even were the fighting vehicles available, which they are 
not. Any attempt to use obsolete vehicles placed i in 
storage for war reserve (as is contemplated at present in 
our army) would merely hamper the efficiency of the 
modern units. It will be apparent, therefore, how i impor- 
tant is the existence of a modern force of this character 
of sufficient strength to insure victory over the like forces 
of potential enemies. 

It must be borne in mind that merely to build an ef- 
ficient tank is not attaining the goal. It is primarily the 
principles of its employment, the “why” of its each and 
every feature that are important. For example, recent 
reports are to the effect that the new tank built at Rock 
Island will be armed with caliber .30 and caliber .50 ma 
chine guns. How helpless, how utterly useless these tanks 
will be in event of war with our present most probable 
enemy in the Pacific, who is protecting his tanks with 
34-1 inch of armor, and installing guns of one-, three. 
and even six-pounder size. 

In a future article it is hoped to discuss at length the 
application of the thories developed herein to the design 
of armored fighting vehicles and the organization of units. 
If in this one ideas by no means original with the author 
have been so brought out as to induce more thought upon 
the problem of armorization, then one may be assured 
that the light of progress will one day penetrate the fog 
of existing tactical habit. 
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Overhead Fire at 1OOO Inches 


By LIEUTENANT R. J. Prerce 
Infantry 


HE overhead fire target and accompanying devices 

ere illustrated were originally designed to help 

»vercome the inherent difficulties of 1 instructing Fili- 
pino machine gunners by an English- speaking instructor. 
However, the same set- -up should facilitate training with 
American soldiers. 

The entire sequence of overhead fire is possible on this 
target. Possibility of overhead fire is determined, and 
safety limits are accurately selected by either the gunner 's 

r leader's rule. The target 1s engaged; the friendly 
rye advance across the terrain; the rear area is searched, 
if desired, all as prescribed in the B. F. M. The friendly 
troops disappear and reappear, causing the gunners to 
raise their fire to the extreme safety angle and back again. 

See B. F. M. Vol. III, Part 3 , Chapter 3, Section VII). 
The accuracy of fire is checked by the instructor 

it all times during the firing. 


CONSTRUCTION 


\ne half the length of the Series A landscapes will give 
the ‘iu st results. The lower frame (1) is of proper height 

hold the aiming and recording panels of this series. 
The upper frame (2), the “rear area, ’ 
size or somewhat narrower. These two frames are bolted 
together where they join, to permit demounting for trans- 
porting to the firing range etc. An upright (3) may be 
used at either end to give added rigidity. If these are 
used, the lower frame is fastened permanently to the up- 
nights, but the upper frame is bolted to the uprights 
when mounted. The standards (4) are made large and 
sturdy enough to hold the target steady in a good breeze. 
Of course they can be pegged ' to the ground if necessary. 


> 
may be the same 


A series of holes equally spaced are drilled into the end 
Another 
series of holes, similarly spaced, are drilled into the verti- 
cal pieces of the standards. Fitted wooden pegs (5) 
(mess stool cross pins will do) are driven through at least 


pieces of the lower trame and uprights, if used. 


two of the holes in each standard and into the holes in 
the lower frame. This method allows the target to be set 


at any desired height, or on sloping ground. 
2 ping g 


Two vertical guides (6) are fastened to each standard. 
They should cuned at least to the top of the lower 
frame. The horizontal bar (7 ) slides up and down be 
tween the guides. This bar is covered with the same 
kind of paper that is used on the lower frame and carries 
the “friendly troops” across the landscape. Ropes at both 
ends directed by pulleys (8) (g) raise the horizontal bar. 
The upper pulleys (g) should be at the top of the upper 
frame. A lever arm (10) is fastened to one end of the 
horizontal bar. Opposite, on a shorter arm, is fastened a 
weight sufficiently heavy to hold the horizontal bar in a 


vertical plane normally, 


To permit rotation of the horizontal bar into a horizon 
tal plane, mm make the friendly troops disappear, the 


horizontal bar is notched below at the points where itt 


passes through the guides. To prevent the horizont: il b: if 
from rotating too far, st aples are inserted in it and around 
the front guides. A pull on a rope directed by pulley 
(11) and fastened to the upper end of the lever arm, will 
cause the horizontal bar to rotate into a horizontal plane, 
or the friendly t troops to disappear. Release the pull and 


the weight causes them to reappear. 

An enlarged { field glass view ( Type EE) is constructed 
of light seaden ba:s, notched and crossed at the middle 
(A). Handles extend on either side of the horizontal 
mil scale. The bottom of the vertical bar is sharpened so 
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that it can be planted in the ground if desired. Small tin 
pieces are used for the graduations and figures. Eve 
thing seen through the field glass is painted white; all 
else, black. The mil scales (B) are made to scale, an inch 
to a mil. Two inverted sight leaves are shown in the 
illustration. (C) shows one the graduations of which are 
sighted in at 1000 inches through the sights of a machine 
gun. The mil scales (B) attach to the inverted sight 
leaf (C). The sight leaf of (A) is sighted in at 1000 
inches through the field glass. Both inverted leaves are 
needed for complete i instruction. The sight leaves should 
be hinged about 4 or 4 way up from the bottom (D), 
breaking forward; and should be held rigid when vertical 
by swinging hooks and staples in rear. This permits their 
use near the bottom of the target, with short ranges, 
without raising the target too high on the standards. 

Suitable indicators (E) are prepared showing various 
ranges and points such as “‘target,”” “‘selected point,” 
“troops.” 

A field glass is mounted on a range finder tripod (F) 
by means of a prepared bracket (G). The bracket is 
made of strip metal, Y shaped; the upper ends are some- 
what pointed and bent back to be inserted into the loops 
of the glass where the carrying sling is normally attached. 
The lower end is rounded and made to fit the hole in the 
adapter of the small tripod. Adjustment to accommodate 
individual eye spacing ts accomplished merely by squeez- 
ing the upper arms of the Y in or out. An added refine- 
ment would be pivoting one of the upper arms at the 
_junction. The glass with its mount now becomes a sort 
of machine gunners’ “B.C. ‘scope,”’ and is used in scoring 
while the firing progresses. 


MeErnop oF INSTRUCTION 


During parade ground or armory instruction, “dry 
running” with the new “light ray,” or “synthetic” ma- 
chine guns recently developed, should give excellent re- 
sults if the light beam is narrow enough. However, ordin- 
ary guns will do. 

Best results are obtained during the first part of instruc- 
tion if both frames, upper and lower, and the friendly 
troops bar are covered with plain paper. Small silhou- 
ettes representing friendly troops are scattered over the 
bar. Indicators are used where needed on the frames. 
This method gets the theory over. 

The target and a section of guns are set up in the usual 
1000-inch layout. The three control ropes are run to a 
point slightly i in rear of a gun flank. The “B.C. ’scope” 
is near this point. 

The instructor with the two enlarged field glass views 
and the indicators assembles the class at the target. He 
explains the inverted sight leaf principle, using the en- 
larged glass views to demonstrate. He oy out the dif- 
ference between the two, showing the field glass error by 
holding the two zeros together. (If the M 1 ammunition 
necessitates a new rear sight leaf, the poor artificer will 


have to make another). Using the longer enlarged leaf 
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(the mil scales can be detached) and the ind. tors 
needed, the instructor explains the gunner’s ru! ader’s 
rule, and troop safety zones. Imagining the inv: 
leaf with figures reversed will give a fair idea . 
place range indicators so as to help the app. 
depth. The instructor then tests the members of 
himself placing the target, range, and troop | 
Next problems are “dry run” at the guns. 
The lower frame may be left with blank 
problems or the landscapes attached. For ‘ My t 
either the aiming or recording panels may be u 
ferably the aiming. For firing, the recording p 
used. The panels are arranged so as to give th 
continuous terrain. In the illustration, a series B 
is shown under a series A aiming. The two are blended 
by adding some woods with paint raed brush. The frie: 
ly troop , nag is covered with the same kind of par 
used on the lower frame. . 
Since the procedure 1 in “dry running” is the same as in 
firing which is the final step, both can best be described 
by following through a typical firing problem. Before 
firing, all guns must be accurately targeted. Ammunition 
is saved if targeting is done with one round and the gun 
ners are instructed to fire bursts of one. 
Assume that the instructor wishes to lay out a problem 
involving the gunner’s rule and searching the rear area 
He works the problem backward using either the gun 
sights or the longer enlarged leaf (C). He lays 1525 on 
a suitable safety limit, above the troops if the report is to 
be “‘clear.” At any range of goo or less he selects a target 
and marks it with the corresponding range indicator. He 
then sits at a targeted gun, and with elevation 1525 ot 
range to target plus 650, whichever is greater, lays accu- 
rately on the teet of the most advanced friendly troops 
He then sets the rear sight at 441 and lines in a marker 
(22), a bit of string or tape, where his line of sighting 
intersects one of the vertical ropes. While searching the 
rear area, in single shooting, no shot should fall below 
horizontal line through this marker. A horizontal line 
through a second marker, two inches above the first, gives 
the theoretical upper limit of hits, but two or three mils 
tolerance are allowable here. 


ember 


, Sight 
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Using the original sight setting, the instructor next lays 
his gun on the target. He again sets the rear sight at 441 
and lines in a marker, pencil or chalk line, on the edge 
of the paper, usually on the upper panel. While s« arch- 
ing the rear area, if the friendly troops disappear, all 
shots should hit a horizontal line through this stationary 
marker. If the instructor believes the men will try to 

“beat the game”’ by laying on his markers, he can use 
various colors and place several false markers. The above 
procedure, though seemingly complicated, can be com 
pleted in a minute or two. 

The gun crews are posted. The instructor cautions the 
gunners to set their sights at 441 for firing on a target 
but to use the announced ranges in all other cases. The 
situation is given the leader. The instructor sits down 
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he'll < joy this) at the “B.C. scope” and sees that his 
ysistar are teady at the ropes. The gunners having re- 
| ‘clear’ and the targets having been engaged 
(with s zhts set at 441), the instructor causes the friendly 
troops t be advanced slowly. Using the adjusting knobs 
in the small tripod, he lev els the horizontal mil scale line 
in the eld glass and lays it on the lower moving marker 
on the rope), maintaining this laying as the marker as- 
When the gunners search the rear area, all hits 
should be at or above the horizontal line in the glass. The 
instructor may occasionally raise his horizontal line to the 
upper moving marker to see if the guns are being elevated 
too rapidly. When desired, he causes the friendly troops to 
disappear by signaling for a pull on the rope through 
pulley (11), and at once lays his glass on the stationary 
me (on the paper). All shots should now hit this 
The friendly troops are made to reappear by re- 
leasing the pull. The instructor relays on the lower mov- 
ing marker; and so on until the friendly troops reach the 
target. Problems involving reports of “not clear,” leader’s 
a and troop safety zones are prepared with the neces- 
ary changes. 

The enlarged field glass view (A) can be used ad- 
vant ageously « during instruction in the use of field glasses. 
a is one recommended method: the instructor lays 

a field glass problem with the enlarged view (A) on 
he landscape or blank paper, placing indicators where 

eded. The soldiers stand 1000 inches from the set- -up 

a are required to look through their glasses so that the 
graduations are in line with dass on the enlarged view. 
Use of an auxiliary aiming mark is easily taught with 
1c enlarged glass view. The fire order is formulated 
¥ while holding ‘the enlarged view against the target. The 
two enlarged views held together reveal the error of the 
feld glass, so the larger (C with B) should be used for 
problems to be fired when longer ranges are assumed. 

- Because of the difficulties encased j in moving sil- 
ouettes etc., simulating friendly troops across an actual 
terrain, instruction in wedine fire is likely to be slighted. 
Mobilization training plans probably will rely more and 
more on 1000-inch methods. Those outlined herein may 
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Red Cross With Our Armed Forces 
T° furnish volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of 


irmies in time of war, and to act in matters of volun- 
tary relief as a medium of communication between the 
people of the United States and their Army and Navy, 
are two fundamental obligations of the American Red 
Cross as set forth in its charter from Congress. 
Since war, like disasters of nature, may strike suddenly, 
the Red Cross must maintain a state of preparedness to 
fulfill this first obligation to our armed forces if need 
arises Today, there are more than 3,700 Red Cross Chap- 
tets and over 9,000 Branches carrying on the normal peace- 
ime humanitarian work of the organization, assisting 
ervicc men and veterans, answering calls for relief when 
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disasters occur, pub slic health nursing, te aching first aid, 


water life saving, home hygiene and po ring civilian 
relief. 

In further preparation for an emergency the Red Cross 
maintains an accurate, up-to-date enrollment of trained 
nurses available for active service, with from thirty to 
forty thousand listed in this status. 

Red Cross Home Service, begun in the first days of the 
World War, has been carried on unceasingly since that 
time. At practically all Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard posts, stations and hospitals in the United 
States and the insular territories, Red Cross field directors 
are on duty. The social problems of the service men are 
referred to these workers. An outline of typic: al Home 
Service activities for able-bodied men in service includes: 

To arrange for furnishing relief in distress among fami- 
lies of soldiers. 

To assist in locating families of soldiers. 

To arrange helpful advice on welfare matters for fami 
lies of soldiess. 

To assist in securing employment for members of 
soldiers’ families. 

To locate men in the service for inquiring families. 

To encourage communication between soldiers and 
their families. 

To make loans to soldiers to return home on account of 
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distress, sickness, or death in the immediate family when 
a soldier or his family is without sufficient funds; such 
loans to be made only upon the recommendation of com- 
manding officers and after verification has been made. 

To assist in solving business problems of soldiers and 
their families. 

To furnish information about particulars of the Gov- 
ernment’s program, such as insurance, allowances, ad- 
justed compensation, allotments, etc., and to assist in 
handling difficulties in which they are involved. 

To arrange helpful advice to discharged disabled soldiers 
returning home and to assist them in reéstablishing them- 
selves in civilian life. 

To investigate home conditions at the request of com- 
manding officers for confidential information needed in 
considering questions of discharge and furlough. 

Social service for hospital patients. 

The Red Cross, working in close cooperation with the 
medical authorities, renders the same service to patients 
in hospitals as it does to the able-bodied personnel and in 
addition performs many special services which make for 
their comfort and recovery. 

These activities for service men, as with all programs 
carried on by the Red Cross, are supported by funds raised 
from membership dues at the annual Roll Call. Today 
more than four million Americans are sharing in this 
work by enrolling as members. Join! 

ie a 


Honor Roll 
OMMENCING with this issue of The JourNAL the 


Honor Roll of 100°/ organizations will be arranged 
according to the dates on which units listed acquire their 
place on it. Should an organization fall from grace by 
losing its 100°/ status, it will have to go in at the bottom 
of the list when that status is regained. It is the earnest 
hope of the management, however, that no necessity will 
arise for altering the typographical set-up of this column. 
May it stand as is except for the addition of new organi- 
zations. 

This time we welcome with enthusiasm into the ex- 
clusive company of the hundred-per-centers: 

Redding (California) CCC District 

roth Infantry (New York National Guard) 

53d Brigade Headquarters & Headquarters Com- 

pany (N.Y.N.G.) 

Tank Class, The Infantry School. 
Lufkin (Texas) CCC District. 

For the time being the later comers must hold up the 
bottom, but we predict that this comparatively lowly 
but none the less enviable position will not be theirs for 
long. It is confidently expected that the steady increase in 
the number of 100°/, organizations will push them soon 
into relatively high positions on our roll of staunchest sup- 
porters. 

26th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
34th Infantry 
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2o1st Infantry (West Virginia N. G.) 
52d Brigade Staff (Massachusetts N. G.) 


All Infantry officers on duty at Army Wa “ollege 


All Infantry officers on duty at Command x Gen, 
eral Staff School 


The Infantry Board 

Department of Experiment, The Infantry Sc/\oo] 

Headquarters Staff, The Infantry School 

3d Infantry 

18th Infantry 

130th Infantry (Illinois N. G.) 

15th Infantry 

Redding (California) CCC District 

roth Infantry (New York National Guard) 

53d Brigade Headquarters & Headquarters Com. 
pany (N.Y.N.G.) 

Tank Class, The Infantry School. 

Lufkin (Texas) CCC District. 

We invite the attention of our subscribers to the fac 
that we now have two 100° CCC districts. Major 
George S. Clarke, ably assisted and abetted by Lieutenant 
Robert F. Luke, Infantry Reserve, brought the first one 
into the 100°/ camp in September. Captain Fred E 
Gaillard, Infantry, brought in the second about a month 
later. Several other districts are likely candidates for 1 
similar distinction, and the idea is spreading. 

“at ei, 


Grand Slam for the 10th New York 
IN the September-October issue we proclaimed, with 


something of an editorial fanfare, the advent of the 
130th Infantry (Illinois National Guard) to the ranks of 
the hundred percenters. This time we welcome the toth 
Infantry, New York National Guard, to that distinguish- 
ed company. For some months past we have been looking 
forward to this occasion, for we had reliable information 
supported by the concrete evidence of many subscriptions, 
that the New York regiment was going to crash through 
It was only a question of bringing in a few sure, but 
elusive prospects, and we had the word of Major Georg: 
W. Teachout, Infantry, that these would be contacted in 
due course. That has been done, and every commissioned 
officer in the regiment is now a paid-up subscriber. And 
not to be outdone by the West Virginia and [llinos 
Guardsmen, the New Yorkers signed up the medicos a 
well as the doughboys. 

The roth Infantry (NYNG) was organized in Decem- 
ber, 1860, as the Tenth Regiment, New York State 
Militia, the present Company B, organized as the W ash- 
ington Continentals on July 4, 1854, being the nucleus. 
On November 21, 1862, the regiment was mustered into 
the service of the United States as the 177th New York 
Volunteers. Four companies, A, B, C, and D, saw actwe 
service along the Mississippi, while Company L, as Com- 
pany A of the 14th New York Volunteers, particip: ated in 
the battles of the Peninsula, Manassas, Antietam, Freder- 
icksburg, and Chancellorsville. Mustered out in Septem 
ber, 1863, the roth resumed its State designation. 
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Th. period following the Civil War saw disintegrating 
es at work. Some of the companies carried on as 
dent units; others were disbanded. The regiment 
| its identity, however, as the roth Battalion, which 
formed the nucleus of the rst New York Volun- 
Mustered out in February, 1899, several of the 
nies to which the present companies trace their an- 
continued as units of various state organizations. 
5, the roth Battalion was reorganized and combined 
with companies from Yonkers, Mount Vernon, Flushing, 
Whire Plains, Kingston, and Poughkeepsie, to form the 
roth Infantry (NYNG). 

In July, 1917, the regiment was mustered into the serv- 
ce of the United States for the World War, most of its 
personnel being transferred to units of the 27th Division. 
Redesignated the 51st Pioneer Infantry in January, 1918, 
the regiment served overseas from July, 1918, until July, 
1919, ‘and saw combat service in the Aisne- Marne, Oise- 
Aisne, St. Mihiel, and Meuse-Argonne offensives. Mus- 
tered out in July, 1919, the companies were reformed to 
perpetuate the war-time units under the former state des- 
ignation, the roth New York National Guard. 

The present commanding officer of the roth Infantry 
(NYNG) is Colonel Willard H. Donner. His interest 
in the project to bring every commissioned officer of the 
regiment into the Infantry Association fold was a material 
factor in achieving that happy result. The Regular Army 
instructors, Major George W. Teachout and Major Wil- 
liam J. H. Ryan, initiated and managed the campaign. 
To this triumvirate of loyal Infantrymen we give our edi- 
torial citation for distinguished service in a good cause. 
Cog, 


The [30th Infantry Carries On 


S mentioned in the September-October issue of the 
JourNAL, the 130th Infantry (Illinois) made the 
second National Guard regiment to crash the company of 
our 100°/, organizations. On the theory that our loyal 
nibeciilia are interested in knowing something about the 
National Guard regiments that so distinguish themselves, 
we publish below a brief historical sketch of this staunch 
Infantry outfit. 

The 130th Infantry is the offspring of a long line of 
military organizations raised from the militia of southern 
Illinois, and heir to their fine traditions of loyalty and 
service. The record of the regiment and affiliated units 
runs through all of the American wars back to the year 
1813. 

A company of mounted rangers organized at Shawnee- 
town in June, 1813, for service in the War of 1812 was 
the first unit, of which there is any official record, to come 
from the present regiment area. In 1831-32 the local 
militia in this area saw service in the Black Hawk up- 
rising. It was in one of these companies that Abraham 
Linc ole served as a captain. At the outbreak of the war 
with Mexico, troops from the local militia units were 
again mustered into Federal service as the 4th Illinois 
Volunteers. In 1861, when Lincoln called for volunteers, 
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these hardy sons once more responded. This time, under 
the ttle of “Regiments of Illinois Volunteers,”’ they 
played their part in the war between the states. 

In 1873 the Illinois militia underwent a reorganization. 
During this the units in the area now occupied by the 
130th Infantry became the 4th and sth Infantry State 


Guard. But they were not to retain this new designation 


for long. When war broke out with Spain they were 
called to the colors and redesignated the 4th Tilinois 
Volunteers. Under this name they served in the Army 
of Occupation in Cuba. Upon its return the regiment 
again underwent its periodic reorganization, this time 
emerging as the 4th Illinois Infantry. 

In June, 1916, the regiment went south—as far south 
as Mexico. There it served until March 15, 1917. 

Four months later it was drawn into the maelstrom of 
the World War. Again t it acquired a new design: ation 
the 130th Infantry- oul as the 130th lafenary it served 
overseas for twelve months with the 33d Division. Ie 
fought the good fight at the Somme, the Meuse, in Lor- 
raine and in Picasa. On May 21, 1919, it returned to 
the United States and on May 31 of the same year was 
demobilized at Camp Mills, New York. 

In 1921 the regiment was once more reconstituted as 
the 4th Illinois. On June 22, 1921, it consolidated with 
the 5th Illinois and on December, 1931, again became the 
130th Infantry. . 

The 130th Infantry still carries on its proud traditions. 
Since 1921 it has been called out by State authorities on 
26 separate occasions. It has had to cope with the involved 
problems arising from such grave emergencies as fire, flood, 
tornado, and civil disturbance. In each instance it has 
handled its delicate job with such soldierly impartiality 
that it has impressed all classes of the public with its 
fairness, its loyalty, and its dependability. 

The Infantry Association takes pleasure in saluting this 
distinguished regiment on its proud record in our past 
wars. Furthermore, an equally distinguished future may 

safely be predicted for any organization that evinces such 
a unanimous interest in the development of their arm as 
the 130th Infantry has shown by its 100°/, subscription 
to the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


yf 
Once More the 201 st Infantry 


YEAR ago the 2o1st Infantry (West Virginia) dis- 
tinguished itself by becoming the first National 
Guard regiment to win a place on our Honor Roll of 100°/, 
organizations. Three Regular regiments—the 26th, 35th 
and 34th—came in just ahead of the 2o1st, but the West 
Virginians added a little touch all their own by synchro- 
nizing all subscriptions and paying in advance. Incident- 
ally, all who were not already life members of the Infantry 
Association joined up and paid up—the medicos, chap- 
lain and band leader included. All in all, it was a most 
finished performance and became forthwith our prize ex- 
hibit of what can be done and how. 
Naturally, we wondered if the regiment would repeat 
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The 201st Infantry Re-ups en masse 


when the time came. We hoped for the best, but we 
couldn’t be sure. Then, one day in early September, two 
months before the synchronized subscriptions were due 
to expire, Captain J. F. Quensen, Infantry, the Regular 
Army instructor of the 2o1st Infantry, walked in the 
sanctum and handed us a letter. It was from Colonel 
Robison, the regimental commander, telling us that the 
201st was re-upping en masse and enclosing a check in 
payment of all renewals and several new subscriptions for 
officers recently commissioned in the regiment. Since the 
check symbolizes a demonstration of organized support 
of the Infantry Association and its Journal that is without 
precedent, we had a cut made of it to run with this notice. 
If the reproduction has the same effect on our readers as 
the original had on The INFANTRY JoURNAL office force, 
subscribers will find this a stimulating page. 

But the check doesn’t tell the whole story by any 
means. These West Virginians are not one-year volun- 
teers. They have enlisted under the Infantry Association 
banner “‘for the duration,”” by making subscription to The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL a regimental tradition. Henceforth 
every officer, on joining the regiment, will be given a life 
membership in the Association and a year’s subscription 
to The Journat. After that he is expected to continue 
on the rolls at his own expense. All subscriptions are 
synchronized to begin with the November-December is- 
sue. 

How do they do it? We don’t know exactly, but we 
know this much: an enthusiastic Infantry Association 
booster did quite a bit of missionary work and an inter- 
ested regimental commander lent plenty of aid and com- 
fort to me cause. They soon had the entire commissioned 

rsonnel INFANTRY JOURNAL conscious and after that it 
was easy. Finally, at an officers’ meeting, it was decided 
to make the 2o1st Infantry a permanent 100°/, outfit 
after the manner described. Yes, it is as simple as that if 
you have key men with enthusiasm and a group of live- 
wire Infantry officers to interest in the — 


On November 2, 1935, the 2o1st Infantry celebrated 
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yes, 


the 200th anniversary of its organization. The INFantry 
JourNat offers the following as a belated toast for the oc- 
casion: 


TO AN OLD REGIMENT WITH YOUNG 
IDEAS! 
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Rapid-Drying Adhesive for L Targets 
By Major O. A. Barnes 


Chemical Warfare Service Reserve 


Fie who has done much large-bore firing on 
the Military L or similar targets has experienced 
the exasperation of shooting on a wet. soft center after 
it has been pasted several times with starch paste, and 
the disappointment of not being able to score all hits 
afterwards, because some of the bullets punched large 
holes through the wet center, making it impossible to 
tell just how many bullets may have passed through 
where the large holes are pushed out. 

The writer, having had several good scores ruined by 
apparent misses on just such wet centers, has solved the 
difficulty with a cheap quick-drying nitro-cellulose paste 
made from used and discarded photographic film. 

In preparing cellulose paste, clear film (not colored) 
must first be cleaned and stripped of gelatine by throwing 
the film into boiling water containing a heaping table- 
spoonful of sodium carbonate (washing soda, not baking 
soda) dissolved in each gallon of water. Leave in the hot 
solution with occasional stirring for five minutes, then 
remove the film from the solution using rubber gloves, 
thoroughly wash off the soda solution and gelatine with 
warm water, and allow to dry in air. The paste is then 
made up as follows: 

40 grams clean, dry nitrocellulose film or 11/4 ounces 
(av) 

40 cc isoamyl acetate (banana oil) or 1 1/3 fluid ounces 

40 cc wood alcohol or 1-1/3 fluid ounces 

400 cc acetone or enough to make one pint. 


All of these ingredients may be obtained at a reason 
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ible c -t from drug stores or paint houses. A paste, not 
quite © satisfactory because it dries too quickly, can be 
made ith film and acetone alone in about the same pro- 
“The secret of good paste is to make it up almost a 
week advance of its anticipated use, because it takes 
days for the film to dissolve. Keep it in airtight 

rs to prevent loss of solvent by evaporation. Pint 
mayonnaise jars with screw caps and cardboard gaskets 
make very satisfactory containers. Don’t use rubber gas- 
acetone has a solvent action on rubber. 
ontainers from time to time. 


Invert and 
The paste may be 
ned or thinned by varying the amount of acetone. 
If the paste dries too rapidly, more banana oil can be 
a retarder. Keep containers covered except 
when in actual use. 

To use, give the bullet hole a thick coat of the paste 
with a one-inch brush, and immediately press paster in 
place, stroking the brush over it. The repeated use of 
the paste anneals the surface together into a good hard 
back, even when badly shot up. The target thus main- 
rains a thin nitrocellulose base, remains taut, and will 
last almost indefinitely. Since nitrocellulose is not wet 
or affected by water, the stickers will not come off in 
wind or rain as with starch paste, and there will be no 
misses with suspected doubles on account of soft, wet cen- 
ters. Light weight paper makes a sticker better adapted to 

this paste on account of its pliability. 

If the center becomes too badly shot up during the 
match new centers can be emplaced in the same way as 
pasters, but it is a good idea to give the new center a coat 
of the paste also, before placing it to the target. The new 
center will be dry by the time you walk back to the fring 
line and get ready to fire again. When there is plenty of 
time for drying, new faces and centers may be applied as 
with starch paste. 

Dry and hardened brushes may be softened by soaking 
ina little acetone, and any film drying on the fingers can 
be rubbed off with a cloth moistened with acetone. 

As the ingredients are all dangerously inflammable, the 
mixture must be kept away from fires. 

While this new adhesive is just as effective in its spread- 
ing efficiency and will go as far as the cheaper starch 
paste, it is not intended to supplant it where large quan- 
tities are used as in the qualification of soldiers. It is in- 
tended for use where the time factor demands a quick- 
drying paste resistent to wind and rain. The cellulose 
paste costs the Colorado Springs Chapter of the R.O.A. 


less chan twenty cents a pint. 
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Communications for Supporting Weapons 
WE APONS capable of comparatively long range 


fre will be available in the Infantry regiment for 
Ta of the battalion. 
he Caliber .30 machine gun using 172 grain M1 
ammunition, can deliver effective fire up to 4500 yards, 
and the effective range of the 81-mm. mortar is 3300 
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yards. Both of these weapons afford effective fire support 
only when properly controlled. 

Proper control requires forward observation, not only 
to obtain original firing data but also to permit subse- 
quent adjustments and corrections. Data and corrections 
are of no value to the hring unit unless they are accurately 
and quickly applied to the guns. 
pendable, rapid communications. 


T his necessitates de 


Any system of fire control must be simple and rapid 
The few suitable observation posts available must not be 
congested with numerous details from small units. Con 
trol power j be concent! ated in the hs inds of a small ps arty. 
Could not a single reconnaissance officer with a party of 
two or three enlisted men obtain the data and make cor 
rections for all battalion supporting weapons? If so, 
would a small radio control system, or a single line wire 


from observation posts to hiring positions suffice: 
oS + 4 
Trained Motor Vehicle Drivers 
REGIMENT in which motor vehicle drivers are not 


carefully selected, properly instructed in their duties, 
and permanently assigned to vehicles, is inevitably one in 
which there 1s cncfiiciens and uneconomical operations; 
maintenance costs and hours of maintenance rise and the 
accident rate is correspondingly high. Civilian fleet op- 
erators have learned that a trained driver is a saving in 
money. This ts especially true from an accident prevention 
viewpoint as shown by insurance statistics published in 
1934, in which the percentage of accidents for busses was 
1.2; taxies, 3.9; commercial cars, 13.0; and privately 
owned passenger cars, 80.1. 
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Coil Spring Buffer for Browning Machine 
Gun Caliber .30 


T has been found that by substituting a coil spring for 
the buffer discs in the Caliber .30 Browning Machine 
Gun and varying the compression on this spring by 
means of the adjusting screw, the rate of fire can be regu- 
lated between limits of 300 and 500 rounds per minute 
The shock on the gun during firing was somewhat re 


duced by use of the spring. 
ie a 
Tables of Basic Allowances 


4 bs Infantry Board is engaged in a study of the 
Tables of Basic Allowances with a view to bringing 
those tables up to date for the present organizations and 
to equip the new regiment. It is hoped that the study will 
result in a material reduction in the total weight of the 
equipment and material now carried by the personnel and 
trains of the infantry. 

Any suggestions for the elimination of any article now 
prescribed believed to be unnecessary will be gratefully 
received by the Infantry Board. Suggestions should be 
mailed to the President of the Infantry Board, Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia. 
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NOTES FROM THE CHIEF OF 


Problems of the Chief's Office 


“open season” on the Army War College and 
Command & General Staff School is now on and 

ef of Infantry’s Office is as usual being deluged 

rmal applications, personal letters, ond personal 

m officers who desire these details or from friends 

in their behalf. The impression seems to prevail 

»dest violets are liable to blush unseen and that it 

sary to do something to insure against being over- 

in the big rush to get in where many are called 

w are chosen. An impression also seems to prevail 

e quarters that details to the schools are a sort of 
orerequisite of the Chief of Infantry who lists first those 
officers whom he personally favors and then completes 
the list by accepting the recommendations of those close 

him. 

Such views could not be held by anyone who had taken 
the trouble to read carefully the War Department di- 
rective of September 9; which was published 1 in most serv- 
ice papers. Paragraph 4 of this directive requires chiefs 

f branches to submit lists of “those officers whose com- 
plete War Department records indicate that they are best 
fitted to pursue this course.” Under this directive records 
only are considered. 


Personal opinion undoubtedly enters into efficiency re- 
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ports at the time they are made out, but once submitted 
they become matters of fact so far as the records of the 
War Department are concerned. A rating of “Excellent,” 

for example, carries exactly the same weight and is given 
it males no 
difference who made out the report or on whom it was 
submitted. 
had the 


exactly the same consideration in every case; 


The officer concerned may or may not have 
"the Chief's office has no means of 
determining that. The situation might be compared to a 


“breaks” 


rifle competition in which some of the competitors shot 
under highly favorable conditions and others under un- 
favorable conditions, but that does not change the fact 
that the competitor who ends up with the best score wins. 
Similarly, officers with the best records are recommended 
for the Army War College and the Command & General 
Staff School. 

Whatever one may think about this method of selec 
tion, the fact remains that no fairer one has as yet been 
suggested. It might be added that the record of every 
officer is gone over and the list checked and rechecked 
to insure that no officer who meets the requirements of 
the War Department directive is omitted from consider- 
ation. Requests for assignment to the schools named are 
unnecessary and have no effect, as every officer is con- 
sidered regardless of whether or not he has requested such 
assignment. 





Roster of Officers, Infantry 


(As of November 1, 1935) 


Ist INFANTRY 
Fort Francis EB. 
Warren, Wyoming 
COLONEL 
McCook, P 


2d INFANTRY 2p LIFUTENANTS 

Ft. Wayne, Michigan Talbot, R., IIT 
COLONEL Se chull, E 

Lyon, R. M. Smith, E. 


Lieut. COLONELS 

Moreno, A. 

Dyer, 0. W. 
Masors 

Goffard, J. J 

Wear, G. 8S. 

Floyd, A. 

Baxter, J. H 

Ellis, W. A. 


CAPTAINS 


Smith, W 

Murphy, L 
McKee, W 
Rubinstein, 
Hudson, C 
Smith, C. M 
Dubbelde, J 
Ashton, D 

Smithers, S 
Boone, J. W 


M. 
H. 


COLONEL 
.. 0 


Fort Brady, Mich 
Masors 
Tupper, 8S. R. 
Bachus, J. L. 
Mixson, A. M. 
CAPTAINS 
Brady, J. E., Jr 
Banks, C. G 
Alexander, M. 
Sorley, L. S., ; 
Stika, R. W. 


LIE 
aird 
Mayors 
Bowden, E. T. 
Thebaud, D. E. 
} Ss. H. 
CAPTAINS 
Boyers, J. A. 
r, C. K, 
Carothers, G. 
Knight, L. B 
Jenkins, E. 


L 
T.A 


Rutte, 
Seeley, 
Cooper, 


Leer 
ist LIEUTENANTS 


Grizzard, H. M. 
Lundquist, ©. E. 
Stark, E. D. 
Manhart, A. H. 
Braude, M. A. 
Wiegand, C. D. 
2p LIEUTENANT 

Ward, N. P., Ill 


3d INFANTRY 
Port Snelling, Minn. 


COLONELS 
Moore, C. B. 
Randolph, J. 


LigutT. Colones 
Hobson, W. H. 
Waltz, M. F., Jr 


MAJORS 
Methven, T. G. 
Copeland, J. E 
Ellis, P. M. 
Wiggins, P. P. 
Martin, T. M. 
Birks, H. D. 
Harding, F. C. 
MeMillin, D. N. 
Schmidt, J. J. 
Boruski, E. F. 


E. Robinson, I. 


Serff, P. CO. 
Ancrom, J. N. Strange, W. 8S. 
McAllister, E. J. ist LIEUTENANTS 
Diet L ra Hawkins, J. D 

. E. Daniel, 8. A. 
Vood ru ri] C. E., Lavigne, W. J. 
Purdue, B. P. Bush, G. E 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Sweeting, H. W., Jr. 
Kimmell, J. R., Jr. 


Freeland, 
Luckett, J 


Dahlen, 
Jones, C. L. 
Rudolph, J. 


Johnson, H 
ls? Zierath, P. 


8 es 


LIEUTENANTS 


Volek 

Fort Sheridan, Tl. eae a 
MaJsors 

Rodriguez, M. E. 

Christie, A. F. 

Hufford, G. D 


CAPTAINS 
Fox, W. J. 
Passmore, G. H. 
Elliott, W. A. 
Roysdon, D. 8. 
Conrad, V. J. 
Winn, W. S., Jr 
Perwein, A. H. 
Holland, T. G. 


ist LIEUTENANT 
Harper, T. B 


Booth, 
Pratt, 
Rogers, C. 
Sellers, H. 


R. O 
F. D 


Wash. 


COLONEL 
IEUTENANTS Parrell, L. 
”. G. 

R. FP, 
er, J. P. 
B. 


art, H.C. 


Leonard, 


Masons 
Broo 


CAPTAINS 
E 


McK. 


Johnson, H. 
B. 


J. G.. 
Welsh, E. G 
Zimmerman, 
Ist LIFUTENANTS 
Ww 
S 
Ayers, L. A. 
2p LIFUTENANTS 
C. A. 


Fleckenstein, 
R. 
Remus, J. A. 
DeGuire, M. 
Telford, S. T. 
Balluff, J. G. 
A. 
F. 


4th INFANTRY 
Fort Geo. Wright, 


Lieut. Co1ronen 
J. 8. 


Clarke, G. 8. 


Regiments 


s Ft. Lincoln, N. Dak 
Pp 


Gerow, L 
Overstreet, 
Ly 
Tacksor 
Harris, R. W 
Owens, C. H 
Wallace, R. J 


Alway, 0. D 
Jackson, W 
Dot K 
Finch, R 
Brown, J 
Hazelhurst, D 

Ist LIFUTENANTS 
Walker, J. E 
Halterman, H 
Burke, E. J 
Babcock, L 
Descheneaux 
Dressler, J 
Moran, T. J 
Mason, 8S. B 

2p LrevuTt 
Oyr, A. R 
Thompsor 
Chase, C. H 
Porter, G. W 
Lowell, E. J 
Jellett, D. T 
Risden, R. A. 
Quinn, W. W 
Ehlen E 8 
Hollingswort!l 
Barnwell, W 
Wood, P. D 


MAJORS A 
Dunn, J 
Bell, V. 
Poland, T. G 

CAPTAINS 
R 
G. L 


ons, J I 
H : 
D. H. 


F 


\ 
A 


Connor, G 
Phipps, 
Babbitt, R. C 
Frissell, D. P 
Lane, R. C 
Adams, J. C. L 

ist LIRUTENANT 
Wilson, W. C 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Hoebeke, A. L 
Barzynski, J 


J.. Jr. CAPTAINS 


Doddrides 
Curtis, M. 8 
Carne, W. J. 
McComas, L 
McHugh, H. 
Ist Lret 
Butler, L 
Welborn, J.C 
McDonald, T 
Rile y, Jede 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bernard, L. W. 
Dilley, J. H. 
Stapleton, J.C 


> W 

Ww I 

B 
G.L.Jr 

FP. 


0. Q 
D 
Jr. TENANTS 


wa NANTS 


R . 
E., Jr Ww. Vv 

H. 

5th INFANTRY 

Ft. Williams, Maine 

Ft. McKinley, Maine 

Ft. Preble, Maine 
COLONEL 

Black, F. FP. 

LIEUT. COLONEL 
Maddox, F. M 
Masors 
Stadig, N. E. 
Avotte, J. U. 

Gent, W. F 
Bashore, W. E 
Farnsworth. J 
Lerch, A. L 
Zuppann, L 
A. J 
McBride, J 
CAPTAINS 
Avres, H. D 
Lehr, H. W. 
Shugart, E. R. 
Coates, H. L. 
Yeats, J. J 
Carter, J 
Gray, W 
Fox, A. P. 
Schaefer, W 


w. 
Ww 


Fort Missoula, Mont. 
COLONEL 

Hooper, E 
MAJors 

Tulley, E 

Butler, J 

O'Connell, 


A.V D 


L. G., Jr 


J 
F. 
A 

CAPTAINS 
Wharton, 8 
Knudsen, F. L., ¢ 
Cambre, J. D. 
Hazeltine, C. R. 
Eppes, G. D 
Roberts, H. V. 
Mulvihill, F. X. 

Ist LIFUTENANTS 
Johnson, W. M. 
Glattly, J. E. 
Giddings, F. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Porter, G. U. 
Fredendall, L 
Rutte, R. J. 


aw 6th INFANTRY 
Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri 

COLONEL 
Short, W. C 

Lieut. COLONEL 
Smith, W. A 

MAJORS 
Summersett, J 
Stark, A. N 
Soderholm, N 
Brown, W. L 
Read, G., Jr 
Urquhart, J. R 
Phillins, W. CO 
Barnhill, L. H 
Cochran, J. H 
Reed, J. C 


B. 


F. F 


Touart 


A 
Jr 
L 


c 
V. 
R., Jr. 
H 
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CAPTAINS 
Muller, W. G. 
Henderson, R. 8. 
Frederick, J. D. 
Regnier, A. J. 
Smith, W. OC. 
Connor, E. M. 
McGraw, L. E. 
Oliver, M. G. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Williams, O. E. 
Truman, L. W. 
Huggins, R. C. 
Coffey, W. B. 
Oarrell, C. A. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Kaesser, H. H., Jr. 
Hurlbut, O. E. 
Stephenson, A. D. 
White, L. K. 
Jenna, R. W. 
Clarkin, T. R. 
Kelly, B. M. 
Nieger, J. 


7th INFANTRY 


Vancouver Barracks, 


Washington 


COLONEL 
Hossfeld, H. 


LIEUT. COLONELS 


Halloran, G. M. 
Bratton, R. 8. 


MAJors 
Davidson, L. C. 
Burton, V. 8. 
Lyon, H. ¥ 
Whisner, E. B. 
MacGregor, L. E. 
Lammons, F. B. 
Summers, O 
Adair, A. 

CAPTAINS 
Cousley, R. G. 
Burkhalter, " N, 
Pence, 


Bolt, J. L. 
Wheeler, R. B. 
Moore, A. L. 
Heineke, H. E. 
Diller, L.A 
Coates, C. H. 
Decker, G. H. 
Schanze, A. E. 
Causey, L. G. 


ist LIRUTENANTS 


Hamilton, P. 
Easley, B., Jr. 
Stearns, J. E. 
Williams, M. R. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Van Way, G. L. 
Letzelter, 0. J. 
Sellers, R. W. 
Madison, 8. E. 
Due, W. F. 
Kern, W. B. 
Neilson, H, 
Taylor, M. O. 
Beall, J. A., Jr. 
Proctor, W. G. 
Rich, 0. W. G 


Chilkoot Barracks, 


LizuT. CoLonEL 
Dusenbury, R. W. 
Mason 
Tharp, L. D. 
CAPTAINS 


lsT epeeuasre 
Rowan, E. M. 


8th INFANTR 


ANTRY 
Port Moultrie, 8. 0. 


COLONEL 
Dravo, ©. A. 
Lieut. CoLone, 
Welshmer, R. R. 
Mazors 
ame. oO. 2. 
Loughlin, 0. 0. 
Kirk, R. J., Jr. 
CAPTAINS 
Webb, L. A. 


Deas, A. 
Oassedy, H. I. 











Hoy, T. A. 
Northam, T. A. 
Shattuck, M. OC. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 


Douglas, W. T. 
Smyly, J. V. 
Wiley, N. J., Jr. 
Spratt, T. B., Jr. 
Armstrong, D. H. 
Ohme, H. W. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
McPherson, D. A. 
Herold, W. L. 
Roberts, L. C. 


Fort Screven, Ga. 
LIEUT. COLONEL 
Drain, J. C. 
MAJORS 
Wallender, E. F. 
Hutson, W. M. 
CAPTAINS 
Jones, M. E. 
Schas, W. D. 
Childs, J. W. 
Storck, L. J. 
Smith, J. M. 
1st LIEUTENANT 
Thompson, J. V. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Wilkes, E. W. 
Walker, E. H. 
Woodward, L. F. 


9th INFANTRY 
Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas 

COLONEL 
Mason, ©. H. 


LizutT. COLONELS 


Wheeler, W. R 
McKinney, C. F. 
MaJsors 
Carr, W. W. 
Bell, L. 
Lewis, W. M. 
Ulsaker, C. M. 
Harvey, J. J. 
McAllister, 
Brannan, J. E 
Sadler, P. L. 
Evans, H. McO. 
Walker, 8. P. 


CAPTAINS 
LeToney, P. 
Joyce, T. F. 
Brabson, 8S. M. 
LaCroix, H. J. 
Hanna, C. W. 
McElroy, J. L. 
Foster, R. T. 
Webb, T. V. 
Saffarrans, WwW. O. 
Dansby, J. W. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Lodoen, G. O. N. 


Colson, J. B. 
Todd, F. A., Jr. 
Beck, T. J. 
Childs, J. D. 
Cary, i. ?. 
Golden, J. E. 
Trice, H. N. 


Everman, H. R. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Breit, J. M. 
Bowen, ©. L., Jr. 
Fellenz, L. E. 
Higgins, G. J. 
Kyser, R. 0. 
Gerhart, G. H. 


10th INFANTRY 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 
COLONELS 
Mitchell, 0. L. 
Bubb, J. P. 
Masors 
Chambliss, Se ra 
Hamblen 
Wolffley, ye _ 
Shepherd, M. F. 
B be, - 
Shoe, R. O. 
Wampler, B. 
Sullivan, C. ; 
ner, @ W., Jr. 
Johnson, ©. F. 
Oronkhite, W. D. 


M. DeW. 
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Simpson, J. R. 
Brady, L. E. 
Graling, F. J. 
Taylor, J. 8. 
Latimer, F. N 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Ringler, E. L. 
Byrd, C. Z. 
Morris, I. 8. 
Cochran, A. M. 
Schorr, D. P. 
Blandford, W. O. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Evans, T. B. 
Bondley, C. J., Jr 
Smith, 8 H., Jr 


Wells, A. C., Jr. 


Fort Hayes, Ohio 
COLONEL 
Grey, B. E. 
Lieut. COLONEL 
Barrett, R. H 
MAJORS 
Armstrong, E. J. 
Hopkins, J. 
CAPTAINS 
Krause, E. 
Remington, W. E. 
Cooley, K. P. 
Van Duzee, Zz 2. 
Middleton, J. W. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Fooks, N. I 
Morin, M. J. 
Momm, E. C. 
Coutts, J. W. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bowyer, O. R. 
Burley, W. L., Jr. 


llth INFANTRY 


Fort Benjamin Har- 


rison, Indiana 
COLONEL 
Strong, G. V. 


Lirut. COLONELS 
Boettcher, A. 
Moore, W. 

MaJsors 
Logan, F. MclI. 
Young, A. O. 

Kain, O. 

Beck, T. C. 
Foreman, T. W. 
Anderson, K. 8. 
Campbell, J. K. 
Cartwright, L. J. 
Craig, W. H. 
Henson, J. W. 
Horan, E. C. 
Jones, R. A. 
Meinzen, L. W. 
Stewart, L. P. 
Wheeler, W. K., Jr. 


OAPTAINS 
Earle, E. P. 
DeWitt, E. A. 
Fay, D. A. 
Carter, M. H. 
Skinner, L. L. 


Van Way, OC. W., Jr. 


Haisley, C. D. 
Jacobs, R. G., Jr. 
Riley, D 

Pence, A. D. 


ist LIZUTENANTS 


Lankenau, N. H. 
Mikkelson, W. H. 
Deisher, F. 

Hinshaw, F. M. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Solomon, M. A. 
Miller, A. A. 
Mathews, J. L. 
Garrison, G. H. 
Bailey, W. A. 
Williams, J. E 
Hickman, E. G. 
Robinson, O. P 
Bassitt. N. G. 
Bernier, D. W. 
Hinkle, H. W. 
Kemper, J. M. 


12th INFANTRY 
Port Howard, Md. 


CoLONEL 


CAPTAINS Benedict, J. L. 
Bacon, R. L Ligut. CoLonEL 
Howe, J. H * Tucker, A. 8. J. 
Buechner, W. H Masors 

8. Ransom, R. B. 
Round, R. E. Hensley, B. H. 
m, P. E. Oh ‘ 


Clay, M. 
Brown, L. W. 
Frakes, E. N. 
Lucas, J. H. 
Pratt, D. FP. 


CAPTAINS 
Ferguson, J. M. 
Rodgers, J. B. 
Parsons, R. A. 
Atkinson, E. C. 
Ballard, DeW. 
Bonwell, M. W. 
Offley, R. H. 


Keerans, ©. L., Jr. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Feather, E. H. 
Beall, H. L., Jr 
Caldwell, W 

Pryor, D. A. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 

Olson, H. L. 

Miller, L. C. 
Mitchell, OC. B. 


Port Washing, Md. 
LIEUT. COLONEL 
Ord, J . 
MAJORS 
Seeley, H. F 
Brown, L. W 
Jackson, 8. 
Powell, W. D. 
CAPTAINS 
Welch, J. C. 
Wilkes, B. B., Jr. 
1st LIEUTENANT 
Puller, L. A. Jr. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Pittman, J. M 
Alspaugh, R. 
Gilbert, D. H. 
Coleman, F. W., III 
Reynolds, R., Jr. 
Hawkins, R. L. 


13th INFANTRY 
Fort Devens, Mass. 
COLONEL 
Lewis, C. R. 
LizvuT. COLONEL 
Moore, J. M 
MaJsors 
Spalding, D. P. 
Crim, C. R. 
Kennon, B. OC. 
Bond, T. G. 
Bolte, Oo. L. 
CAPTAINS 
Murphy, D. P. 
Dooley, J. E. 
Miller, J. 8S. 
McKeon, F. H. A. 
Duvall, ‘A. R, 
Marshall, R. E. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Carroll, P. L 
Gans, E. A. 
Lawrence, G. H. 
Willette, G. C. 


Davidson, W. G., Jr. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Chapman, C. H., Jr. 
Maston, V. E. 
Thayer, H. O. 


Cummings, 8. F., Jr. 


Fort Adam, R. I. 


Lieut. Lovoune 
King, 0. A 
Masors 


Wage, R. L. 


OAPTAINS 
_ Holly, U. W. 
White, J. ©. 
J. H. 
Ruth, H. 8. 
Hoke, W. M. 
Dombrowsky, A. J. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 


Quinn, H. W. 
Carpenter, R. C. 
Herndon, ©. B. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Evans, R. T., Jr. 
H.. dr. 
Hayes, T. H. 
Sherden, J. P., Jr. 


» = G, Jr. 


14th INFANTRY 


November-] 


LiguT. COLONEL 


(See Panama Cana! V4 Vliet, J. H 


Department) 


15th INFANTRY 
Tientsin, China 
COLONEL 
Lynch, G. A. 
MAJORS 
Leonard, J. W. 
Villaret, G., Jr. 
Berry, Kearie L. 
Morrow, G. L. 
Andrews, J. A. 
Beers, W. H. 
Speece, N. W. 
Barrett, H. L. 
Lake, W. G. 
Layman, W. G. 
Lee, W. F. 
Negrotto, S. H. 
CAPTAINS 
Wells, O. D. 
Grady, C. 
DePass, M. B., Jr. 
Dusenbury, C. O. 
Sullivan, A. F. 
Knight, D. B. 
Carraway, W. E. 
Arnold, W. H. 
Moore, J. E. 
Gaither, R., Jr. 
MeNickle, S. P. 
Elmore, J. A. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 


Johnson, H. R 
Freeman, P. 
McNerney, J. A. 
Lindsey, J. B. 
Stuart, A. W. 
Broom, T. A. 
Malloy, J. T. 
Caraway, P. W. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Stilwell, J. W., Jr. 
Everett, W. 8S. 


16th INFANTRY 


Fort Jay, New York 


COLONEL 
Williams, A. 8. 

LIEUT. COLONEL 
Weaver, W. G. 


MAJORS 
Hadd, G. A. 
Haney, H. 
Gillis, M. A. 
Nicholas, I. O. 
Brown, P. E. 
Porter, R. E. 
Grose, J. E. 
Garza, J. L. 
Myers, D. J. 
Connolly, J. L. 
Jones, R. E. 
Furey, H. D. 

CAPTAINS 
Broderick, M. L. 
Burnap, A. E. 
Moore, B. E. 
Cariton, CO. 
Collins, W. O. 


Elward, N. K. 
Lansing, 8. M. 
O'Neill, G. P. 
Chazal, E. A. 


1st LIZUTENANTS 


Brunke, W. H 
Verbeck, W. J 
Hocker, W. F. 
Boos, F. H. 
Heiss, G. M. 
Kunzig, W. B. 


Raymond, A. D., Jr. 


Gilbreth, JH 
Grier, J. L. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


CG » 
rym J. B. 


duMoulin, A. K. 
Twitchell, H. A. 


17th INFANTRY 
Port Crook, Neb. 


COLONEL 
Sutherland, 8. J. 


L., Jr. 


MaJsors 
Dollarhide, E. 8. 
Deahl, ©. J., Jr. 
Ayer, E. C. 
Peck, O. R. 

CAPTAINS 
Elarth, H. H. 
Barrett, D. D. 
Cavenee, R. E. 
Sutton, 8S. T. 
Brandhorst, H. W 
Williams, C. L. 
Simmonds, C. D. 
Ivins, C. FP. 
Hunt, H. J., Jr. 
Ballou, OC. N. 8 
Long, W. E. 
Summa, G. A. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Epley, G. G 
Keating, J. W. 
Hewitt, O. M. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
White, G. W. 
Bellican, 0. P. 


Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas 
LigEuT. COLONEL 
Jones, W.G 
Masors 
Ashton, O. O. 
Blanton, 8. G. 
CAPTAINS 
Forster, G. J. 
Sebree, E. B. 


Holland, J. F. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 


Trent, J. F. 
Moore, R. E. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Warren, M. P., Jr. 
Throckmorton, J. L. 


18th INFANTRY 


Fort Hamilton, N. ¥ 


COLONEL 
Beebe, R. E. 


LizutT. COLONELS 
Koehler, G. R 
Richardson, F. 
Peale, J. N. 


Masors 
Wells, W. H. 
Crockett, O. K. 
Tague, H. M. 
Addington, F. T. 
Prindle, G. L. 

CAPTAINS 
Gibson, T. R. 
Cameron, A. D. 
Barker, E. 8. 
Billo, J. J. 
Marsh, J. H. 
Peirce, J. B. 
Oavender, ©. OC. 
Porch, P. K. 
Dulaney, R. L. 
Murphy, H. A. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Buchwald, D. F. 
Walmsley, H. 
McQuade, B. W. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Weichman, J. H. 
Edwards, N. B. 


Ft. Wadsworth, N. Y. 


COLONEL 
Kaempfer, A. B. 

LigvutT. COLONEL 
Newgarden, P. W. 


Walker, W. G. 
O'Day, R. M. 
Leiber, P. E. 
Gilbert, O. 8. 
Starkey, J. W. 
Hunnicutt, L. V. 

CAPTAINS 
McNamee, A. A. 
Alexander, R. E. 
Ww “> J 


Long, W. D. 
Riggins, L. A. 


ember 


Mack, E. 
Grimes, 
Smith, H 
Ist L 
Segarra, 
Brady, | 
2p Liz 
Baumer, 
Kaiser, } 
Eyler, G 
Shaughne 
Holmes, § 
McEntee 
Ferris, E 
McGeher 
Mente, A 
O'Reilly, 
McKinne D 


ENANTs 


19th INFA 
(See H 
De 


20th INFANTRY 
Fort Francis £ 
Warren, Wyoming 
COLONE 
Turner, F 
LIEvrT. NEL 
Adler, C. J 
MAJORS 
Lampert, | 
Frye, R. E 
Bower, R 
Gibson, H. D 
Millard, W 
Henkle, H 
Rote, T. C 
Niederpruem, W, J 
Spooner, L. § 
CAPTAINS 
Chapman, C. P 
Lawrence, F 
Morgan, H. T 
Monhollan, J. E 
Essig, T. W 
Davis, F. G 
Haynes, A. F 
Pughe, K. F 
MacDonald, R. G 
Fry, J. C0. 
Dicks, J. L. 


TRY 


ar 


* Chrisman, 0. G 


Beeler, D. T 
Kernan, P. M 
Moore, D. M 

oon, J. R 
Andrews, R. 0 
Noble, M. © 
Griffith, W. 
Jeter, J. R. 
Lichtenfels, F. L 

1st LIEUTENANTS 
Canham, ©. D. W. 
Phelan, W. J. 
Tarpley, T. M., Jr 
Massey, J. L 
Bowen, J. W 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Engler, J. E. 
Gibb, F. W. 
Scoville, J. W. 
Lonning, S. N. 
Miller, J. F. 
Huffsmith, V. C 
Rusteberg, E 
Walsh, L. A. 


2ist INFANTRY 
(See Hawaiian 
Department) 


22d INFANTRY 
Port McClellan, Ala 
COLONEL 
Baltzell, G. F. 
Ligut. CoLontis 
Mercader, L 
Stilwell, T. K. P 
Masors 
Samusson, E 
O’Daniel, J. W 
Ware, R. L 
Hanley, J. F 
CAPTAINS 
Lampke, L. J 


Winslow, R. & 
Bragan, 0. P 
Scott, E. L. 
Moses, R. L 

is? LigvTeNAyt 
Johnston, F. V., Jt 

2p LIguTENANTS 
Denton, A. A 
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Allen, V. G. White, H. V. oe a J. H. Gluckman, A. Agnew, R. H ist LIEUTENANTS 
Butler, B. D. Millener, G. A. Kron, P Munteannu, G. Means, W. B. Jones, L., Jr 
Winstead, T. E. Bartz, R. F. McCarthy, J. E. Griswold, 8. F. Patterson, W. R. Bowen, F. 8., Jr. 
Henry, T. Miller, E. L. Kelsch, G. E. Van Horne, E. J 
Newman, A. 8. — R. A. Chester, M. 8. 45th INFANTRY Howard, E. J 
heehy, J. W. Graham, W. E. G (See Philippine Campbell, D 
mA << we Barlow, R. CO. Smith, 0. 8. Department) McKee, M. 
Luongo, H.L. Tomlinson, O. M. Hood, B. F. Felber, J. G 
Turner, R. G. Duffner, ©. F. Cummings, A. H 57th INFANTRY Hickey, A. N 
ins, AK. Jr. Will, G. F Nelson, J. E. Ganesan (See Philippine 
Cooper, P. King, 0. B Gibson, E. 8. Dose © ft Department) Fort Devens, Mass. 
Phasey, V. E. Moore. H. R Carmouche, G. H. a 7 Lrsur. CoLowsn 
Elliott, G. E. Hove. HR... ‘Torrence, J.B. Jr. Barter, HA. Jr. go repawray po wee 
Wilson, O. O. D’Ores, OC. 8. Ring, B.C. ‘ rw Post of San Juan, spelen 
Smyth, T. E. o> tas Blakely, W. R. Gruhn. E. W. Puerto Rico Lethren, L.T 
Black, CO. A. UTENANTS Rall, Ss. E. K Ke CoLonsn a ‘op, lu ft. 
Grimes, A. F ovari Watson, W. R. 
Baieew Dp " Elliott, R. A., Jr. Baker" A. Carter, P. D. Gm, & & CAPTAINS 
C uie, W. D. > A. Keiler, R. 
0.0.B. Kidwell, J. P. Ref, B.D. Traywick, J. T. MeCsiamon, J.B. Hosen Se Smith, N. A. 
J. H. ist LIEUTENANTS ‘z. heaton . ~ Timberman. T. 8 Uhl, F. E. a =. w 
IRUTENANTS Steinmeyer, G. E., Jr. Mullen, W. J., J yates Robinson, C. > ar 
r. Cleland, J. P. Masors Hein, F. W. 
, D. D. Bergquist, E. ©. McMahon, D. J. McGi IR Skelton, W. G EJ Wells. L. FJ 
@.'<. McGarr, L. ©. Stanton, J. D. eGinness, J. Vida, F. J Rehmann, E. J. , L. F., Jr 


. Peterson, A. 8S. H 8. @. Thomas, R. G., Jr 
op Lieutenants Thayer, A. Wheeler, L. L. Gayle, R. B. Beall, B enry, 


73 , w Randle, E. ' 

ay Mathews, J. J DeWitt, W. W ist LiIrUTENANT 
Beck, T. H. Kelley, 8. P ae : > Ist LIRUTENANTS Floyd. R. B Page, L. A. Merchant, E. F 
Henderson, M. K. cst amee, E. P. Davidson, J. R. Nist. 0. W Henion, K. E. 

Metcalfe, J: Attach INFANT Matthews, W. 8. Norman, D Potts, R. J. COMPANY F, 
Ssughter, J: B ~ O7UiSee Hawai, —‘Schepps, M. 0. Forse W. 5. Kellogg, P. V. 67th INFANTRY 
nme > shalt Department) Hammack, L. A. Alderman, © Dooley, H. B. Fort Benning, Ga 
os4 INFANTRY a .: C. partment) Houseman, E. McL. Pilet. N. C Couper, G. M Masce 

oA Haig eVabe, F. 28th INFANTRY VanderHeide, H. J. Sterle, 0. E me Rg . D Bigby, W. A. 

Texas 25th INPANTRY Fort Niagara, W. y. K"t, ©. R. Skalandzunos, E. J. oh diane 


’ CAPTAINS 
genentie Port Huachuca, Ariz. Cononen woe . K Ist LIEVTENANTS ee, oun te. 
Musgrave, T. C. COLONEL Morrow, ©. H. Hunt, R. J. yy neem 4 = Shores, R. Ressbeum, D. A 

Luvr. Corongis Franklin, J. F. Lieut. Coronet Moore, W. B. pom D. x. Hanson, H. F near 
Urrutia, E., Jr. o Lieut. Coroners Keen, H. B. ae agg . Wright, E ry Siler, A. a. . iplet, W. 

Stickney, R. CO. aris, M. G. Masors cNulty, W. Allen. G. M_ J Johnston, H. ‘ 
Mayors Wheeler, L. M. Green, J. P. Britt, H. C. Dond, te” “ Applegate, E. © ANY — 
Jenkins, T. G. Mazors Johnston, J.N., Jr. Black. P. J. Lamont, J. M ae le ot Miller Field, 6. ¥. 

Baker, R. Ellis, A. M. Curtis, J. W. ran, R. Pitcher. J. G Strother, K. C. 

n . Grinstead, J. B. Hundley, D. H. CAPTAIN 

Condren, G. D. Luck, H. ©. Nostrand, E. A. Nel RT 2p LIFUTENANTS E.B cy, L. D. 

Wilson, F. H. Morrison, W. L. Cooper, O. F. F. elson, Senne. W. A ome oP Ma 4. 

McKinley, G. C., Jr. Piburn, E. W. CAPTAINS 2p ‘2 Renfro, W. J., Jr pres nclipetady lor LisurssaNee 

Hallowell, H. P. Heath, H. K. Laux, H. B. Gray, D. W. Harris. FE. 0 ist LIEUTENANTS Blair, R. : 

Miller, R. 8. Morris, A. L. Winters, L. N. Merriam, L. W. Marshall. G. F Dabney, J. A. Cummings, E. A. 

Roberts, H. R. Campbell, J. W. Wilders, P. C. Conway, T. J. Parrott. K. K Howard, R. A., Jr 

Wadden, E. P. Matthews, J. E. Boyd, L. W. Kendall, R. E Boner Moseley, E. L 24 TANK COMPANY 

Smith, D. C., Jr. CaPrars Jespersen, H. O. Harris, B. T. Treat, ©. H. Fort Sam Houston, 
CAPTAINS Donahue, J. H. Fairbrother, H.W. Clarke, E. M. Sist INFANTRY ‘reeley, B. M. Texas 

Bender, J. D. Sperati, P. H. Dahnke, H. Boswell, J. 0. (See Philippine Joyes, J. W., Jr. CAPTAINS 

Bassett, R. O., Jr. Pierce, G. 8. 2D LIEUTENANTS Aaterese, J. Hi. Andrews, R. W. Smith, C. R. 


Department) , ’ 
Gaillard, F. E. Killen, W. D. Bishop, @. H. Jr. mnulove, A. W. Wooten, 8. C Mitchell, R. T. 


Johnson, E. ©. Hinton, J. A. Gallagher, R. E. a. ~ S34 INFANTRY = Steinbach, R. ist LIEUTENANT 


y , C. M. Pumpelly, J. W. ae 
Compton, I. Roane, T. W. Gee, 8S. E. (See Panama Canal : Griffith, J. H 
Farmer, ©. R. Hardin, D. CO. Parr, I. W., Jr. eee : = J Department Moscatelli, T. G. 
Hixson, L. D. Wileox, H. B. Blatt, R. 0. aa: sa _ 2D LIRUTENANTS 34 TANK COMPANY 
Dalbey, J. T. Smith, O. R. Bryer, P. J. Forte, F.¥. Sth INFANTRY Gandia, A. M Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Yancey, W. J. T. Catte, J. P. Herald, F. R. Cole, J. D.. J (See Hawaiian Caufield, F. J CAPTAINS 
Matthews, H. R. McGehee, A. J., Jr. Fuqua, 8. O., Jr. Adame J. Y e Department) Cole, G Smith, F. 
Dewey, G. L. Renfro, 0. D. Brearley, W. H.. Jr. ; Batcheller, H. F. Anderson, ©. E 
rL ist LIEUTENANTS Ist Lrevrenantrs Fort Ontario, N.Y. Gass, R. R. 1 — le ag 66th INFANTRY Uhrbrock, H. W 
ENANTS Ivy, J. M. Deyo, W. J. COLONEL Bidgood, ©. ppredessn ag Fort George G 
‘eo Douglas, G. A. Dickerson, A. H. Caffery, C. 8. Johnson, ©. E. COLONEL Meade Maryland 4th TANK COM- 
Truly, M. H. Urban, ©. R. Mazons Sweeney, W. O. “ties PANY 
Barlow, E. W. Coughlin, J. G. Murphy, J. M Fort Sill, Oklahoma = Lieut. Coroners. COMONEL Fort McClellan, Ala. 
Maguire, W. H. Means, W. E. Cutler, Sal Lieut. Coroner, Devore. L. 8. McAdams, J. P. CAPTAIN 
Tiffany, K. E. 2p LIRUTENANTS Nealon, J. J. Atkins, J. A. McCarthy, C. E Lirut. CoLone.s 
Fischer, H. Hi. Kilday, T. T. Parker, H. ©. Mayors Masors Cosern, 4. 


uartier, H. O. n Si . MeD. lst LIEUTENANT 
Sierra A. we ah CAPTAINS Purdy, W. G. Driggers, 0. E Glivester, L.. Mel Thackston, A. J., Jr. 


: - » oa. , , Yon, FE. M Masors 

Shaw, H. E O'Neal, W. P. ee = DeWare, W. 0. Brown, E. E Burney, J. R 5th TANK COM- 
2p LIEUTENANTS Stone, D. B. Vi eX 4 CaPraIns Dodd, P. J Taylor, J PAN 

Rothwell, F. G. Mae ag Na Roderick, T. E. Swift, A. Ednie, A. V Fort Benjamin 

Sudduth, D. W. 26th INFANTRY = Robinson. N. J Wing, A. G. Malone, F. H CAPTAINS Harrison, Ind 

Hartel, F. O. Plattsburg Barracks, h ‘WwW. B. Helsley, A. B. McCormick, J. W ‘ L. C 

Gregory, R. D. New York Cochran B. Heffner, P. T., Jr i a . Jay om, he 0 CAPTAIN 

Degavre, 0. B. 7 denen 1st Lirutenant McCaskey, D. D. Sit: ©. o en © H Roberts, W. T. 8 

Clainos, P. D. Wal W_B Stevening, D. A. Mackenzie, A. J. ia «fh. allow FJ 

iis Simpson, G. 0. wines ealipiay, 2p Lieutenants pone 2: EB» It Lloyd, PJ. Mitehell, W.L. ahaa 

bene Lieut. CoLonr paton, R. P. Racon, R. | iggins, 0. 0. 

rtment) Bennett, R. H. Denson, E. P ¥ Greteer, G. R. Loyd, F. R. Brocly, Fr a io ae Sieenat — 


TRY ta a saws, B. A. lst LIEUTENANTS 
Masors CAPTAINS Mead, A. D., Jr. : a3 
lan, Als 24th INFANTRY Brownell, G. 8. 29th INFANTRY Gavin, J. M. Pickhardt, P. A. ist LIEUTENANT 


Statham, H. R. 4 . . . - R. E. Beattie, R. B. 
. Port Benning, Ga. . M. Port Benning, Ga. = Woods, R. N. , Tibbetts, R. 


} - &. ’ . st LIEUTENANTS . 
\LONELS r COLONEL ., ‘ 5 4 OLONEL Lowry, D. M., Jr. Rockafellow, ~~ H pa T. H. i coM 
armer, E. Rathbone, W. O. Singleton, A. L. 2D LIEUTENANTS Cain, L. B. Johnson, W. P. Fort Snelling, Minn. 
c? Lmut. Coronsirs Ballard, J. L. Lirvr. CoLonz.s Vansant, ©. P., Jr. Olson, K. 8. Wetherill, R., Jr. . : J 
Davis, L. D. Hutchin, ©. E. Essman, G. 0. Taylor, G. A. Henderson, P. J. Covusens 
McCulloch, W. A. a = x i ° 1 : Cunningham, W. A. ——. > A. 2p LIEUTENANT =, J J 
troh, D. A. Jordan, H. 8. : arnes, J. 4 
Masors > > *- 30th INFANTRY Ackerman, S.W. Brown, ©. EB. Kiel, Hi. I. 
Barrett, L. J. I. CAPTAINS egtedict Presidio of San Foster, A. P., Jr. Fort Benning. Ga. 
Halloran, M. E. Dunlop, 8. L. Masors Prancisco, Calif. Harvey, D. : —" 
Punk, A. J. Marshall, P. Mueller, P. J. Armstrong, J. D. Mayors PANAMA CANAL 
Walk, A. R. Williams, L. L. AA COLONEL Curtis, F. H. Miller, R. O. DEPARTMENT 
Robles, O. 8. Waters, E. U. O. : Phillipson, I. J. Sep Leaweamawee Westfall, ©. 0.” 14th Infantry, Fort 
Fenters, O. E. Bess, A. J. Clemenson, W. L. LiruT. COLONEL Powell, H. B. King, @. L. Davis, Canal Zone 
Austin, T. A. Jr.  Labert, BE. F. Jeffres, J. E. Ladd, J. A. Watts, N. E. Cooney 
Dexter, H. V. Erdman, B. K. O’Brien, W. P. ' P CAPTAINS Hodges, 0. B. 
Oseth, I. M. Cowles, E. R. Wharton, W. L. Masors 2p Lrevrewants Horne, J. ©. Sag 
Yarborough, LeR. W. yance Ww B x Ransom, P. L. A. W. Nelson, G. M. LigutT. COLONEL 
CapTaIns Shepard, W.P Pe es eee McCormick, O. Buck, ©. 8. 
Whatiey, R. J. Beine, H. E. Goodman, J. F. Winkle, 0. B. Sibley, ©. C. Masors 
Griswold, H.C. Starr, E. M. .M. Ritter, W. L. Ice, T. J., Jr. Lighteap, G. E Reeder, H. L. 
Kelly, H. E. Hamilton, A. 0. 7. Collins, ©. Hillyard, H. L. Allen, T. H. Moore, W. O. 
Marsh, W. A. Hyatt, J. 0. A. Ayers, R. G. Edson, H. D Dunn, T. L Nankivell, J. H 


Robinson, D. L. 
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McCarthy, L. J. CAPTAINS CAPTAINS Johnson, N. C. Liston, H. J. Grier, J. L. Yanga, |! 
Wear, H. A. Graves, R. Hunt, I. A. Gordon, W. H. Sweet, J. B. Stoughton, T. R., Jr. Gooler, 
Milner, F. C. McKinney, A. E. Gregorie, E. M. Lindroth, E. G. Newell, C. H. Brisach, R. O. Guevara G 
Cornell, T. M. Greene, J. F. Tabscott, E. E. Singer, P. L. Wilson, L. C. Wall, T. FP. Gransb« H ¢ 
Bresnahan, T. F. Kimball, E. A Ferguson, L. J. Jones, D. DeVotie, E. C. Moore, N. D. Probleté . 
Mulcahy, M. J. Pheris, W. E., Jr. Dittemore, H. P. Nielsen, G. CO. Barnett, J. D. Taylor, D. R. Martin, 
Austin, E. A. Spoerry, G. W Chrisman, T. J. Whitner, A. R Bruner, G. E. MacLean, A. D. 
Morrow, E. E. Smith, M. E. Canary, J. E. Shoemaker, R. L. Clarke, L. G. Semple, R. B. Is? I NAN 
Parks, G. G. Willis, J. B. Eason, J. D. Carrame Cranston, J. A. Jones, 8S. E. Shugart ue 
acne gt yrewemam Gree ee wit, Bey uae ER 
, H. E. y, H. ©. matey Hy Akins, RK. ©. . Weleker. ©. Aoi a ?. & 
Ennis, C. Easterbrook, E.F. Vernon, E. H. Strock ee 2 2 J sneha v 
oe Poore, J. E., Jr. trock, G. T. Brooks, H. J. 2p LIEUTENANTS Pauley, J , 
Ty ee Tg Horner, A. A. Sander, A. R. OC. Derouin, F. A. Hoy, ©. E. Pressley, H 
Parish, C. H Decker, CO. L. Gilruth, J. A. sie} H., Jr 
Kent, D. v. ‘. James, J. E., Jr. LInut. COLONELS Nelson, K. J poem, S- > H 45th Infantry. te, , 
illiams, Mahoney, W. J. McCleave, R. B. : oe XN p ve Se Mc. name J 
Roemer, L. E Bender, G. E. Kunzig, H. B. aoe Fa Host, H. B. 1 Ra = Herrick, J. 
Bailey, C. N. Bleakney, W. R. Taylor, W. N. ~ eoieie McKee, R. G. ¥ ‘ Marshall O., Jr 
Wilson, E. H. Carlock, W. B. Crabb, F. G., Jr lst Linvramanes aS. Lieut. Coroners Willis, 0 
Hammel, T. R. Pospisil, J. J orton, R pvens, Db. &. Hatie, J. C. 
gee re aon bh Olin, 0. L. Wade, J. 0. Undritz, F. R. Schneider, F.V. Organizational as 
Bristol, R. M. Kinsler, K. H. Clarke, C. H., Jr Rudolph, F. A. Brine, E. L. signment nt Sen 
Brown. S.G.. Jr. Smith, R. H. Dohs, F. H Ginder, P. DeW. Smith, D. B. , Masons - 
Suillican. J.5. Winston, E. G. Bogart, T. F. Anderson, W. Blakeney, J. P. Lim, Vv. Coton: 
Carlson, G. 0. 2p Lreutexants Emery, R. G. Totten, J. E. ist LIeuTENANTS a ontass ee, 0.8 
Coolidge, J.B. Rage Hardiek, W. Le Lindquist Rx, Harris, W. W Callahan, J. W., Jr.* Mason,'C 
Lehrfield, T. Adkisson, BO. himan, H- Roth, 8. Herte, i. J. Gistere, 3. 2- Lawur. Covox 
Dickey, J. K Tucker, R. E. Armstrong, D. K. _— Clifford, O. M. Maxwell, W. R — > = —s, 
J ar wee ge gee ‘ —— Tourtillot, R. R. Tack, W. J 
Mayo, P. A. Leonard, ©. F., Jr. Leinster, R. L. Bieckford, O.D. = Wells, T. J. > Garfinkel, A.* 
“we Ans jute  * % 2 Ahearn, W. E. ain tp Pickens, A. --g y 
ee wawatran ont Hall, W. © a — - Capinpin, M. M.* Skladal, © 
athews, J. H. 2D LIEUTENANTS A nlc ullikin, O. W. Little. B 
McAleer, J. H. DEPARTMENT Bolland, G. L. Schomburg, A. Axup, R. W. ‘blis: MaJors 
19th Infantry, Huber, D. E. Donaldson, D. Daughtry, B.A.  Gramblies, 7D. Brian, A. R 
33rd Infantry, Fort Schofield Barracks ue & Wiseman, V. H. — is Crabill, E. B. 
Clayton, Canal Zoue Qorower 27th Infantry oe ig Oar Langdon, W. H. hadtooe, 8. & Dedicke, A. E 
COLONELS O'Loughlin, W. J Schofield Barracks a. =. © seuainne, 8. ( 
PRs Oe soughlin, W. J. pacts McGee, J. H. 2p LIEUTENANTS CAPTAINS Head, H. 
ak MaAsors Scott. J. Coyle, M. J. Lawlor, J. D Black, I. W. Magill, W. F., Jr 
rvs Donnelly, H. cot, J. Leary, J. E. Weber, E. E. B. Sharp, W. B Moore, F. M 
Ligut. Covonets Gilchrist, H. 0. Lieut. Coroxe, legar, A. G. Blackshear, J. P. Edens, J. Peixotto, E. M 
Underwood, A. R. Lockhead, F. : Farnsworth, L. D., Jr. ry Slat * Renth, E. J 
Creed, J. E Yeuell, D. P Goumtes, A. Ss 2p LIEUTENANTS fibler, O. J oo, Rickard, R. V 
, J. BE. > oe F. P = , U. d- tiw * ickard, R. 
Caphton, O. L. Parkhurst, G. 0. Mazors om, 2. 2: Hill, G. P., Jr. a ny SP Tal : 
Masons Parker, G. E. Voege, R. W. Barton, P. L. Riemenschneider, McMaster, W. R CaPTaIns 
Barber, F. E. CAPTAINS Elson, J. H. pene a Se W. A. Morgan, A. OC. — p+ me alte 
Dill, L. ©. Morris, W. 8. Andrae, D. A. : ams, C. M., Jr 
Shephe T. M Soateel, W. H. Canella, J. J. 11th Tank Company, Cleveland, J. A., Jr. — i. Kengla, L. FP. 
aa. pa oo nidibiion Schofield Barracks, " Coburn, M. B. Vermette, a . 
Chandler, C. 0. Hoss,'8. W. Sharp R. T. H. Sebastian, H. A. ist LrevTENANTS a 2. 6 
CAPTAINS Maglin, W. H. Flanagan, F. M. CAPTAINS Wares, &. ©. o. 7 =” 7 Bizzell, L. re 
er, W. R. Lloyd, W. W. Durrette, M. D. Gutkowski, J. d. Nyquist, ‘BR. R. Camp, P. H 
Femeee 2y° ter Lorene Meee ge knw RR” preer EiSera Ob. Shen OG. 
Nachman, L. R. Munson, E.L., Jr. Burgess, H. F. ap Laryesmane «sas SS, Stevens, #. Macatee, E.V. 
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THE PROTECTIVE POWER of modern weapons is so great that where these are strongly 
and deliberately organized for defense they practically assure invulnerability. Only 
through surprise action can collision with the enemy’s prepared positions be avoided, 
and to gain surprise nothing is more important than superiority in mobility. The 
constant trend in the modern world is toward greater and greater speed. Any army 
that fails to keep in step with this trend is, far from making necessary progress toward 
modernization, going steadily and irrevocably backward —MacArtHur. 








Here is an outlet for that pet idea that will revolutionize military thought. Here is a soap 


box from which general and lieutenant can declaim with equal authority. 
. let her blow! 


is a dependable safety valve .. . 


Here, in short, 
Contributions should not exceed four or 


five hundred words and, regardless of the length, each will draw down two dcllars in coin of 


the realm. 


Let's Find Out 
ely May I was with my Regiment at Fort Ry 


for the maneuvers of the 8th Brigade Reinforced; 

May and June I attended the first ‘Ground Officers 
Contact Course” held at the Air Corps Tactical School 
at Maxwell Field, Alabama. I have just returned from 
duty with the First Army during maneuvers at Pine 
Camp, New York. As may be seen, my opportunities 
this year for observing the progress of our tactical training 
towards modernization have been exceptional. 

At Fort Benning our infantrymen were given training 
in defensive measures against hostile attack planes. The 
men were taught that an infantry column should be able 
to hold its own against the enemy’s plane by changing 
formation quickly and making efficient use of the infan- 
try small arms. We did fairly well in the firing at the 
sleeve target and came away imbued with the idea that, 
through the use of air guards and the measures referred to, 
our troops on the march could provide their own protec- 
tion against attack by low flying planes. 


What I learned at Maxwell Field, however, caused me 
to doubt the efficacy of the measures taught at Fort Ben- 
ning. A surprise attack delivered by one or more flights 
of swift, low-Aying planes, each plane covering with fire 
from its four machines a zone 56 yards wide and 3,000 
yards long and also dropping high explosive bombs and 
canister charged with vesicant gas on this zone, this in 
a few seconds, would be most difficult to guard against 
and oppose successfully, unless new and additional mea- 
sures be devised. Not much attention appears to have 
been paid, however, by Unit Commanders at Pine Camp 
to the menace of attack from the air. 


Possibly the Air Corps officers overestimate the power 
of attack aviation; nevertheless, our present counter-meas- 
ures seem inadequate. If so, it is a mistake to teach the 
troops that the protective measures now taught are satis- 
factory. 


Why can’t the Infantry and the Air Service get to- 
gether—geographically their tactical schools are close 
enough—and develop measures for infantry which will 
come nearer to meeting the situation? Of course, more 
officers should be sent to take the Contact Course for 
ground officers at the Air Corps Tactical ScKool. 


Cary I. CrockeTr, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, DOL. 


Antidote for Defilade 


N the good old days when soldiers stood up to fight, 
flat- trajectory we: apons bowled them over most eff- 
Today they burrow in the earth, but the flat-tra- 
jectory tradition still persists. Like the Old-Time Reli- 
gion, flat-trajectory weapons were good enough for father 
At Laon the 
clings to an overwhelming preponderance of them with 


ciently. 


and, therefore, are good enough fer us. Army 
all the conservative ardor of a congenital fundamentalist. 

In a war-strength battalion we have 544 rifles, 54 auto- 
matic rifles, 254 pistols, twelve .30-caliber machine guns, 
and one 37-mm. gun (attached). With all these flat- 
trajectory weapons we have but one mortar (attached) 
and 54 grenade dischargers with which to dislodge the 
enemy from a defiladed position. 

Major de Lalande, writing in the February issue of La 
Revue d'Infanterie, ridicules our present conception of 
meeting engagements. He contends that, upon meeting, 
both adversaries are going to struggle for key points ond 
dig in on whatever vente terrain they find. The one 
better equipped with accurate weapons for high-angle 
fire will be the one most likely to force the other out of 
his position. He maintains that too great depe ndence 
should not be placed on supporting artillery, as it will not 
be able to place concentrations with sufficient rapidity 
when and where needed by infantry. 


"e advocates: 

. DIRECT SUPPORT ARTILLERY. For the exe- 
cution of methodical, prearranged fires only. It should 
not be called upon to execute unanticipated missions of 
fleeting nature such as: 
woods at % 

2. 120mm. MORTARS. Three per regiment, to de- 
stroy dugouts, entanglements, and barricades. 

3. 81-mm. MORTARS. (Retained under regimental 
control). To reach) defiladed areas and supplement the 
artillery that 1s firing too far ahead or has ceased firing 
too soon. 

4. 81mm. MORTARS OF BATTALIONS. The 
framework of the base of fire, the solution of unforeseen 
problems; to destroy small entanglements, automatic arms 
under cover, and any hostile resistance opposing the 
— 

. 60mm. COMPANY MORTARS AND 47-mm. 
PLATOON MORTARS. For use at short range to de- 


stroy automatic weapons that are defiladed from the flat- 


“fire a concentration on clump of 
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trajectory weapons. 

6. RIFLE GRENADES. To fire shell or smoke when 
the riflemen are about to close with the bayonet. 

7. HAND GRENADES. For street and woods fight- 
ing and close encounters. 

In the future we are going to need weapons that can 
shoot into a hole. The artillery of the World War, stand- 
ing hub to hub and using thousands of tons of ammuni- 
tion, bears witness to the fact that we need high-angle 
rather than flat-trajectory fire to dislodge a determined 
defender who has had time to dig in.—Wenpe.t G. 
JoHnson, Captain, Infantry. 


ee ae 
School of the Division 
gee second-year course at Leavenworth is gone, just 


as it was gone for some years pfior to its reéstablish- 
ment in the late twenties. The sprightly expectation that 
there will be no loss of anything valuable, will be no 
more realized this time than it was last. It is simply im- 
possible to teach in one year what was taught in two. 

Granted that for sufficient reason it was desirable to 
reinstate the one-year course for a while, it must also be 
granted that the necessity is unfortunate. Those who saw 
the second-year course as it was when previously re- 
established, will remember how poor it was compared to 
the first-year work. Why? Because much that was for- 

tten had to be relearned. It was only after several years’ 
Bard work that the necessary revision of old problems 
could be accomplished, the necessary historical back- 
ground worked up to give the course realism, the necessary 
grasp of technique recaptured, and the whole course re- 
shaped as a proportioned unit. In the interregnum the 
thread of continuity had been lost. For example, in a 
matter as important as the employment of tank masses, 
not until recent years did our doctrine really catch up with 
the best Allied practice of 1919. And 1919 was a long 
time ago, especially in mechanization. 

The perils of this new interregnum might be side- 
stepped by holding over a small number of graduates each 
year to study the employment of units higher than the 
division. In any event it would maintain the present high 
standard of teaching-technique. 

The course in the reinforced brigade at The Infantry 
School suggests another expedient. It is tantamount to a 
course in the division. At Benning there is ample equip- 
ment and ability. There is plenty of space. And there 
are troops! Why not utilize Benning, not only as The 
Infantry School, but as The School of The Division, and 
reserve the corps and army work for Leavenworth? 

Officers of other branches can as well be ordered to 
Benning for a year’s work in the division, as to Leaven- 
worth. There they will see what they cannot see at 
Leavenworth—flesh-and-blood infantry. There they can 
observe the combined arms, at least in miniature or out- 
line—on the ground! 

If it be urged that a branch school is the wrong place 
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Cember 
to teach the combined arms—piffle! Benning as bee, 
doing it for years. The reinforced brigade is 2 -nall 
vision. And, after all, the “division” is the in! ntry 4. 
vision—an infantry command. The tactics and hnigue 
of the cavalry division can be taught just as we at Ben. 
ning as at Leavenworth. It is only necessary t order ; 
few cavalry officers there as instructors. They wi’t ever 
have to give up their horses! In fact, the consens.:s seem; 
to be that Benning is more horsey than Riley. As to the 
other arms, it merely means some expansion of the faculty 


at Benning, and some contraction at Leavenwort 

Most important of all is the opportunity thar would 
be afforded to correct the existing situation, where officers 
are expected to become the commanders and staffs of in. 
fantry divisions without really knowing what the infantry 
is, without having even seen a rifle platoon do its stuf 
or a machine gun on the job—except on paper! 

Finally, just think of the good luck to be sent to Ben- 
ning! The climate, the new plant, the gorgeous reserva. 
tion—in short, the great big country club, bigger’ n better 
too, if anything, than Leavenworth. 


ee 
Non-Comformists Get a Break 


HE author of “Canned Commanders” in the May. 

June issue of The INFANTRY JOURNAL charged chat 
our schools, particularly the Command & General Staf 
School, specialized in the obvious and frowned on those 
whose solutions to problems varied from the stereotyped. 
Since you called for volunteers to stick out their necks in 
defense of our school methods, here goes. 

Ten years ago Mercutio’s criticism would have been 
valid. 1 know, because I took the Benning and Leaven- 
worth courses about that time. In those days originality 
was not at a premium and unique solutions received scant 
consideration. I remember, in particular, the experience of 
one colonel who persisted in solving problems in his own 
way rather than the school’s. He didn’t believe in attacking 
strong positions frontally or with close-in envelopment. 
He went in strong for surprise, strategems, ambuscades 
and other tricks of the trade. His reward was a shower 
of “horseshoes,” but these in no wise discouraged him. 
He always came back for more. This officer was probably 
ahead of his time but that fact wasn’t appreciated. He 
missed standing one in his class by a figure that closely 
approximated the number of student officers. 

Today the colonel would have a better chance for his 
white alley. The former obvious solution has to a great 
degree disappeared at Leavenworth. In its place we find 
wide envelopments and turning movements, once consid- 
ered rank heresy, frequently supplanting the close-in er- 
velopment in approved solutions. On the defense we find 
an elastic system, with greatly refused flanks replacing 
rigid straight lines with practically no flank protection 
We used to assume the enemy would attack our prepared 
position, but we no longer hold to such comforting ideas. 

We find strategems aa in the problems. Students 
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autem © the enemy. Mechanized forces, aviation, smoke, 
motor d infantry movements, feinting the main attack 
on onc \ank and then attacking the opposite flank, march- 
‘ng in many small columns, are all used—sometimes in 





original manner—to achieve the unexpected. 
lent with novel ideas may have fared badly once, 
but he is sitting pretty today. 

Mechods of instruction have been greatly improved. 
For the most part map exercises have replaced conferences 

| 2 comprehensive study of the subject of terrain is now 
in important part of the course. The student formerly 

ked this up by himself. 

In brief, there is a great deal being taught at Leaven- 
wort! “ied that might horrify the instructor or student 
fa decade ago. 













tather than find fault with Leavenworth teachings we 
ht better criticize the Army as a whole for not apply- 

g them in maneuvers, reporting on them and improving 
them. An officer who attended the maneuvers at Pine 
Camp stated that close-in envelopments were the rule, 
that the combat orders were generally modelled on the 
Leavenworth form of a by-gone period. He summed it 
up in the statement, “Nothing of tactics was to be learned 











there 

It would be most desirable if the modern Leavenworth 
teachings could be tried out in the Army and their defici- 
encies reported. The recent graduates, however, cannot 
accomplish this alone. To those who attended Leaven- 
worth some years ago or who have never attended the 
school, I would suggest that they get hold of some of the 
present problems and texts, apply them in the exercises 
they conduct and then tell the world what they think of 
them. The lessons now being issued for the use of Reserve 
oficer group schools contain the latest Leavenworth 
thought and are admirably suited for this purpose. 


—G. I. 














Rainy Days 
ELL’S bells, it’s raining again. There goes our 


training program for today. Sergeant, have ‘em 
put away their arms and assemble in the day-room in 
fifteen minutes.” Whereupon the company officers saun- 
ter into the office and someone asks, ““Well, what will we 
give ‘em to fill in the time?” 

This happened to me—again—early in December, 
1934, shortly after I had assumed command of Company 
L, gth Infantry, at Fort Sam Houston. I got to thinking 
that, often as I had had this happen to me and seen it 
happen to other company commanders, none of us had 
ever done anything obout it. 

Confident that something could be done to correct this 
haphazard scheme of instruction, I worked out the fol- 
lowing ics plan for making maximum use of incle- 
ment weather periods. I have tried it out and it has 
brourht worthwhile results. Here it is: 
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(1) Consult the nearest weather bureau office and get 
a record of the number of days of inclement weather per 
month for the last training year. 

(2) Select from the list of subjects appearing on the 
annual program of training those that can be taught best 
indoors. 

(3) Make a list of subjects that can be taught indoors 
with only slightly reduced efficiency. 

(4) Make careful course outlines for the subjects ap- 
pearing in the two lists. 

(s) Construct and store in a place convenient to the 
classroom visual aids (i.e., working models, splints and 
bandages, charts and maps). I *repare brief notes to go 
with each set of visual aids and store these with the aid 
to which they pertain. 

These preparations enable well planned instruction to 
be carried out without loss of time, whether the inclement 
weather lasts an hour, a day, or a week. For a day’s in- 
struction, subjects should be varied to maintain the interest 
of the men. instructor 
the opportunity to put away one set of visual aids and 
notes and bring out another. 


Records should be kept showing the Drogress in eac h 
‘P I 


The ten-minute breaks give the 


A satisfac- 
tory method of recording the progress of this training is 
a progress chart for calemsens weather periods. 

As each year’s training is a cycle quite like that of the 
previous year, these vious! aids have permanent value, 
and it is worthwhile to make good ones. Some we used 
in trying out these schemes were crude, others were rather 
well made. Officers and enlisted men in the organization 
should be encouraged to contribute to the collection. 

A convenient i of chart is one made on a white 
roller shade. These store economically and can be put up 
in an instant, by having brackets (three or more sets) on 
the wall in the classroom. The notes can be put in an 
envelope and pasted on the corner of the chart.—L. C. 
Wheat, Major, Infantry. 


course, so that training is in proper seque nee. 


44 
Mobilization Assignments 


N my official capacity I have recently had occasion to see 

a large number of mobilization assignments of officers. 
As a result I am convinced that there is something radi- 
cally wrong with the system. As these assignments are 
conttidensial, no names and places can be mentioned, but 
the following examples will bring out my point. 

(a) Officers who are graduates of the Command & 
General Staff School are slated in some instances to com- 
mand companies after mobilization. It seems obvious that 
the government should not waste the money required to 
educate these officers if no use is to be made of that edu- 
cation. If they are to command no more than a company 
during a war, why school them in the tactics and tech- 
nique of the combined arms in peace? 

(b) Officers who have been instructors for years at 
special service schools are designated as company com- 
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manderts or battalion executives. If not thoroughly quali- 
fied these officers would never have been retained in their 
positions as instructors. It seems ridiculous to restrict 
such men to the narrow sphere of a company in a national 
emergency. 

(c) Field officers (recently promoted) are assigned to 
company or other duty with a prescribed rank lower than 
that which they now hold. Are these officers to be de- 
moted upon mobilization? This may sound like a foolish 
question, but if these assignments are to be changed in an 
emergency, why go to the trouble of making them now? 

Reserve officers who were lieutenants at the close of the 
World War are, in many cases, lieutenant colonels today, 
while regular officers who held the same grade are gener- 
ally captains. Will the government get the best results if 
the former serve as battalion commanders or regimental 
executives and the latter as company commanders? In 
some cases, probably so, but in general the regular officer 
with years of service and several schools behind him is 
certainly as well if not better qualified. The most ele- 
mentary justice should at least accord him equal rank and 
responsibility with his non-professional brother-in-arms. 

I have discussed this subject with a number of officers. 
Their answers may be classified as follows: 

(a) Many say that it doesn’t make any difference be- 
cause their assignments will be disregarded in the event 
of war. 

(b) It is the general opinion that most assignments 
carried on the mobilization slates are made by some clerk 
who simply takes so many names and sticks them in so 
many places on a list. 

If either opinion is true it is a sad commentary on our 
war plans. If not true, if these assignments are carefully 

made, then it is self-evident that the intensive schooling 
of our regular Army officer is virtually useless and should 
be stopped. Indeed, the government could effect a con- 
siderable saving by immediately retiring the number of 
regular officers who are annually undergoing i instruction 
at the various schools. This would entail no risk, for they 
could always be called back to fill their ancient réles of 
company officers. 

To remedy such manifest injustices as now exist, I 
recommend that every regular officer be given a mobili- 
zation rank in accordance with his proved abilities as evi- 
denced by his efficiency reports. Corps commanders and 
others should then be required to assign the individual to 
duties commensurate with that rank. In many respects, 
the present system is worse than useless. It requires no 
clairvoyant to see that it will not only “gum the slate but 
delay the game.” 


Why Not? 


HEN I was first commissioned in 1917, my father, 
now retired, gave me some advice, one bit of which 
I have never forgotten. I quote it almost verbatim. 
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“Whenever you are faced with a decision as to 
or not to do something of doubtful regularity 
believe to be right and proper, do not look for a : 
that authorizes you to do it; look instead for a r 


iether 
C you 
Lation 


Lato 
that prevents you from doing it. If you can’t find ne, 
ahead and do it.’ . 

The regulations require us to show efficiency r orts 
an officer upon whom we have made an adverse comment 


While there is no regulation requiring us to follow the 
same procedure when we submit a favorable repor 
neither is there any regulation that prohibits doing so 
Personally, I have elected to follow my father’s excellent 
advice in the matter and have always shown favorable 
reports to the officers upon whom I reported. 

And why not? Certainly an officer's efforts to do his 
best will not be diminished by the knowledge that his 
good work and good qualities are appreciated a: id that 
he has been given credit for the same on the record tha 
has come to mean so much in determining his eligibility 
for important details and assignments.—T. L. 
rEUX, Major, Infantry. 


LAMo- 


oa ide 
Footnote for Reference Data 


ORE in the spirit of helpfulness than “revolutioniz- 
ing,” I offer the following rapid comutation table 

for your ‘“Cerebrations” column. 
Perhaps most Infantry officers have not given much 
thought to cars, trucks and taxis as yet, but if the recent 
Army maneuvers indicate the trend they may enjoy the 
thrill of convoying to the theater of operations in taxicabs 
or commandeered pleasure cars. Hence this: 


Tas_e FoR Mororizep Convoy ComMPurTATIONS 


In column: 
Car 
l pzreck { length = 6 yards 
Taxi 
1 Mile = 1,800 (1,760) yards 
1 Truck (parked to move anyone) = 9 yards or 1% truck 
lengths 
100 Trucks (parked to move anyone) = % mile or 900 (880) 
yards 
1 Truck (moving 20-35 m.p.h.) = 18 yards or 3 truck 
lengths 
100 Trucks (moving 20-35 m.p.h.) = 1 mile or 1,800 (1,760) 
yards 
1 Truck (moving 35-50 m.p.h) = 36 yards or 6 truck 
lengths 
100 Trucks (moving 35-50 m.p.h.) = 2 miles or 3,600 (3,520) 
yards 
1 Truck (moving 50 m.p.h) = 1 Hearse 
100 Trucks (moving 50 m.p.h.) = 1 Acre Arlington Ceme 
tery 
In line: 
1 Truck width = 3 yards 
33 Trucks = 100 yards 
100 Trucks = 300 yards 
Time Distance 
3 Minutes = 1 mile at 20 m.p.h. 
2 Minutes = 1 mile at 30 m.p.h. 
1 Minute = 1 inch on map 1 :21, 120 at 20 m.ph 


H. M. Tacue, Major, Infantry. 
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The publication of an article in the INFANTRY JOURNAL ts not 
ndicative of the acceptance of the views of the author either by the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL or the U. S. Infantry Association. It is the 
policy of the INFANTRY JOURNAL to print good articles on subjects 
of interest to Infantry officers in order to stimulate thought and 
promote discussion; this regardless of the fact that the opinions 
expressed may be at variance with those held by the Editor and the 
members of the Executive Council of the Association. 


Editorial 


Harry Surgisson Grier 











N October twenty-seventh the finger of Death erased 
the name of Colonel Harry S. Grier from the list 

of those who, for the past year, have guided the destinies 
: phi. INFANTRY JouRNAL. As Executive to the Chief of 
ifantry, Colonel Grier had many duties and responsibili- 
ties that had priority over those incident to his office as 
President of our Board of Directors, but the affairs of The 
lourNAL did not suffer on that account. He found time 
to consider its problems and assist in their solution. It was 
habit with him to give the best he had to the performance 
of any duty, but there was more than just that to his atti- 
tude toward his position on The Journat board. He re- 


garded it as a trusteeship of important Infantry interests. 
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Every project in furtherance of those interests received his 
prompt attention and enthusiastic sup port, as did every 
proposal th: it was well de signed to give the Inf: intry a bet- 
ter and more influential low RNAL. We owe much to his 
encouragement and helpful counsel. 

Colonel Grier was a graduate of the Milit ary Academy, 
Leavenworth, Army War College, and an in- 
structor at all three of these schools. 
ico with the Punitive Expedition. 


and the 
He went into Mex- 
f He served with the A. 
E. F. and participated in the Battles of St. Mihiel and the 
Meuse- Argonne. He went with the Army of Occup: ition 
to Germany where he held in succession the important 
posts of Officer in € tharge of Civil Affairs for the District 
of Tréves, the city of C Chtene and finally for the whole 
occupied area. His decorations include the Distinguished 
Service Medal and the Legion of Honor. At the time of 
his death he was Executive to the Chief of Infantry. This 
bare summary of assignments, greatly abbreviated though 
it be, testifies to the distinguished character of his service 

But it is not the tale of important duties performed and 
honors accumulated that makes the passing of Colonel 
Grier so widely regretted. Able soldiers with more im 
pressive records Waal headed solemn processions through 
Arlington that had more of relief than sorrow in the 
hearts of those who followed the flag- -draped caisson. It 
is doubtful if any of us who marked I Jarry Grier to his last 
resting place gave so much as a passing thought to his 
military career, unless to regret that it was cut short before 
the attainment of the greater honors that were surely in 
store. We were thinking rather of the qualities of char- 
acter and personality that endeared him to us—those high 
qualities of mind and heart that cause a man to be missed 
long after his place in the ranks has been filled. 
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Farewell and Hail 
P finn a final year marked by record- -breaking peace- 


time accomplishment, General Douglas MacAr- 
thur leaves the office of Chief of Staff. During the four 
years that constitute the normal term, he prepared the 
ground and sowed the seed for the bountiful crop of 
much needed Army legislation that came to fruition in 
the closing months of his stewardship. It is most fitting 
that his tour was extended to carry through the harvest. 
In time of peace, it is an almost impossible task to rouse 
the people of these United States from their traditional 
lack of interest in the Army. Prior to this Year of Grace 
1935, it has been only under the immediate threat of war 
or in the years immediately following one that their 
elected representatives could be induced to approve ex- 
tensive reforms in the military establishment and vote 
substantial appropriations to put them in effect. It re- 
quired gifts of a rare order to overcome the double obstacle 
of a ‘rence and parsimony in Congress and win the 
support of the all powerful administration for the General 
Staff's comprehensive program to give the Army the men 
and equipment needed to make it an effective fighting 
Fortunately for the Army and the country, Gen- 
eral MacArthur had what it took—reputation, character 
and qualities of mind well described by Shakespeare’s line, 


force. 


‘The courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword.” 
A soldier who was only a soldier might easily have failed 
but Douglas MacArthur's varied tlents were equal to 
the occasion. His wise and tempered counsel prevailed by 
virtue of the skill with which he conducted his campaign 
and every intelligent patriot rejoices in his triumph. 

The commissioned personnel of the Army had for its 
youthful Chief of Staff a feeling as close to devotion as an 
unemotional professional soldiery ever concedes. This 
feeling was compounded of a mixture of wholehearted 
loyalty that had its inspiration in the loyalty that flowed 
from above, and confidence in a leader who knew what it 
was needful to do and how to do it. This sentiment fol- 
lows General MacArthur in his new assignment, and 
with it go the Army’s gratitude for outstanding services 


rendered and its hearty good wishes for the future. 
“Ey aT eS ae 


In General Malin Craig, the Army has a new Chief of 
Staff who will build solidly on the foundations laid by his 
brilliant predecessor. His long record of military achieve- 
ment both in war and peace certifies to his ability, but 
even more than that, the regard and esteem in which he 
is held by those who have served over him, with him, 
and under him, testify to his preéminent qualification for 
the high honor which has been conferred upon him. 
Popularity with the Army has never been a decisive fac- 
tor in the selection of Chiefs of Staff but, if it were, that 
circumstance would have made no difference in the pres- 
ent instance. 

Even in sé-called normal times, the responsibilities of 
the Chief of Staff are heavy, and the present is admittedly 


abnormal. Disregarding the complications that may arise 
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out of the war clouds over Africa and the highly 
Far Eastern situation, it still requires no major j 
predict that General Craig’s duties will not bx 
From the outset he is faced with the problem © 4 thoy. 
oughgoing reorganization of the Army. On th. corteg 
solution of that problem depends, to a large decree, the 
sufficiency of the Army for the purpose for wh: it ex. 
ists. And out of the impending changes in org 

new problems will arise to tax the powers of 
tinguished officer on whose broad shoulders the 
bility rests. For the next four years the office of t 
of Staff will be a tough spot, but The INFANTRY | 
in welcoming Gouna Craig has no misgivings. | 
in Time which carried the news of the appointme: 
with the remark, “The Army knew it had a leader wi 
would carry on 
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with minimum nonsense, get 


done.” That expresses it, 
ee 
Proposed Amendiment to Constitution 


Substitute for Section 3, Article VI, which read 


“The Executive Council shall consist of the President 
the Vice-President, and nine other members who shall b 
elected from among the Active Members of the Asso 
tion for a term of two years by vote of the Active Men 
bers. At least six of the members of the Executive Coun 
cil shall be Infantry officers on active duty.’ 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

“The Executive Council shall consist of the Presiden: 
the Vice-President, and eleven other members who sha! 
be elected from among the Active Members of the Associa 
tion for a term of two years by vote of the Active Men 
bers. At least six of the members of the Executive Cour 
cil shall be Infantry officers on active duty.” 


Owing to the steadily increasing membership from th 
Nesisaal Guard and Organized _ at , the Executiv. 
Council feels that the representation of these components 
on the Executive Council should be increased by one of 
ficer from each. At the present time there are serving on 
the Executive Council one officer from the National 
Guard and one from the Organized Reserve. Should the 
changes recommended be adopted, the National Guard 
and Organized Reserve will be represented on the Execu 
tive Council by two officers from each group. 

Present members of the Association are urged to mark 
the attached ballot and mail it promptly in order that this 
matter may be disposed of at the Annual Meeting of th 
Executive Council to be held on or about February | 
1935. A two-thirds majority of all votes cast is required 
to change the Constitution. 


PLEASE SEND IN YOUR VOTE NOW. 
[_] For the Amendment 
[] Against the Amendment 





(Name) 





(Rank and Organization) 
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It ex- 
Apology for Coffee Coolers 

N the “Old Army” it was customary to refer to those 
Sponsi. iio rs who spent much time on details away from 
Chief troops as “coffee coolers.” The term was one of mild con- 
URNAL tempt albeit with a savor of sour grapes. It is now 
€ Item uchaic, having lost all significance by virtue of its uni- 
closed versal aplication. Hence this effort to define the expres- 
gon for the benefit of lieutenants and junior captains who 
might otherwise think that our title has to do with some 
newfangled gadget for the company kitchen. Having 


thus enlightened the rising generation, let us proceed with 


Zation 


ic dls 


r wh 


things 


our thesis. 
The editorial, “Troop Duty,” in the September- -Oc- 
tober number was essentially a protest against a system 
that makes the Army safe for coffee coalest. That our 
Associate Editor’s clarion call to the colors attracted some 
tention is evidenced by the comments, oral and written, 
that have been received since its appearance. One of our 
pod friends, with obvious intent to embarrass, remarked 
dr ireamily, ““I was just wondering how much actual troop 
uty you have had since 1923.” Fortunately we were able 
> a “Three years and a half,”” which, in these days, 
Associa 
> len sour critic had to admit, not only absolves anyone above 
> Coun the grade of captain from the coffee cooling stigma, but 
entitles him to be classified as a rough field soldier. It is 
something of a commentary on the prevailing conditions, 
perhaps, that the appropriate gesture for our snappy come- 
back was a throwing out of the chest rather than a hang- 
ng of the head, but subsequent reflection on our friend's 
pointed remark lead unmistakably to the conclusion that 
the implication of our editorial needs revising. If troop 
duty and lots of it is the only ladder that foals to the 
izzy Valhalla reserved for the Great Captains, none of us 
can hope to make it. We are glad indeed, then, to publish 
the following extract from a letter protesting against such 
wholesale plowing under of military aspirations: 
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“In my humble opinion, your vigorous editorial on 
troop duty seems a bit labored. I agree heartily that syn- 
thetic troop duty is an abuse and that a system that com- 
pels or even permits an officer to devote all or nine-tenths 
of his energies for a decade or more to athletics, post 
exchanges, and the like, is radically wrong. I cannot go 
along with you so far, however, as to agree that troop 
duty is the positive cure-all for cing” military ill that you 
seem to think it. On the contrary, I hold that troop duty 
in time of peace may be, and often is, as numbing to the 
intellect as post special duty or staff work. Indeed, I can 
think of nothing that will put a junior officer more com- 
pletely in a rut than ten or fifteen years of straight duty 
with a succession of companies. 

\re you not forgetting that many of the ablest com- 
manders found time to learn their trade only when freed 
from the petty details of garrison routine? The art of com- 


uary |! 
equired 








mand does not require continuous practice. Certainly an 
officer should spend at least a third of his service in every 
grade in developing this essential quality. Another third, 
perhaps, should be devoted to staff duty, schools, and the 
like. The last third might then be given over to such non 
professional, but quite necessary special duty assignments 
as post landscaping, without serious detriment to an of 
ficer’s ability to function efficiently in campaign.” 


“OF the Record” section in 
which we can amend or even reverse an opinion, expressed 
on the editorial page. To do so may not be consistent, 
but we would rather be night half the time than consist- 
ently wrong. Accordingly, we have no hesitancy about 
agreeing with our corresponde nt that too much troop duty 
may be just as detrimental as not enough. 

We hold no brief for the confirmed swivel chair warmer 
who has to be shanghaied into straight company duty, 
but our sympathies are all with the lieutenants who, after 
ten or twelve years of file closing, checking clothing slips, 
and counting ‘socks, jump at the first steals interest- 
ing coffee cooling job that is dangled before their eyes. 
We e recently heard of one such who, when offered a detail 
as assistant post exchange officer at a large post, accepted 
with figurative tears of gratitude and the remark, “I'll do 
anything t to get away from looking at the back necks of 
three squads.” There is more to such a revolt from op- 
The 
lieutenant was seeking to escape the mental stagnation 
that attends the perfunctory performance of familiar _ 
Granted we should never allow our performance of a 
important military duty like training to become He Soa 
tory, no matter how small the unit or how oft repeated the 
exercises, but try and do it. Few of us are so constituted 
as to be able to sustain enthusiasm in a treadmill. 

Any discussion of why troop duty 1 is not more popul: ar 
might well include a paragraph on higher commanders 
who cannot differentiate between useful training and use- 
less harassing, but this is a delicate subject and we shall 
let it pass. For, after all, the chief reason why, of late 
years, too many officers have shown a pre ference for coffee 
cooling jobs ts ‘simply this: there weren’t enough troops. 


Fortunately we hz ave this 


pressive routine than the mere desire for a change. 


It eshes a lot of military zeal, to say nothing of j imagin- 
ation, to put on a realistic field exercise with a four squad 
company. The performance is pretty certain to be unin- 
spiring, if nothing worse. After a few years of this sort of 
thing, even the most conscientious and energetic officers 
succumb to enervating reflections on the futility of effort. 
This, and the feeling that they aren’t getting anywhere 
professionally, takes the kick out of troop duty. Add the 
disturbing knowledge that special duty assignments are 
more likely to be productive of superior efficiency reports 
than straight duty with an organization, and we have 
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a combination well designed to bring about a plentiful and 
not unjustifiable lack of enthusiasm for the latter. 

Thus has the coffee cooling psychology been fostered 
during the lean years that saw the interests of national de- 
fense sacrificed on the altar of economy. Now that we 
are to have some soldiers to work with, we may look to see 
evidences of a healthy back-to-the-army-again sentiment. 
For, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, most of us 
are still soldiers at heart. Give us a real command and a 
real commander and we'll play the game and like it. 


a oe 
Two-Way Carrier Pigeons 


Spe time back, Major Harry Kelly, better known 
to students at The Infantry School as “Machine- 
Gun” Kelly, submitted to us a short item after the 
manner of our “Infantry Digest” notes. We accepted it 
with unprecedented promptness but long before we could 
embalm it between the covers of THE JouRNAL, the wide- 
awake conductor of The Benning Herald's “Flare” 
scooped us by printing the identical item in his sprightly 
column. 

Even though we are mildly miffed at Major Kelly for 
permitting his story to fall into the hands of a rival pub- 
lication, we generously give his startling —we almost said 
shocking—project the wider currency it deserves. 


While carrier pigeons constitute an important communi- 
cation agency, particularly for emergency work, there is a 
serious limitation upon their tactical employment in that 
they will only operate in one direction — toward their 
homes. This is owing to the monogamous nature of these 
birds who are notorious for their fidelity to a single mate. 
Thus it happens that the home-seeking instinct (also char- 
acteristic of good Infantrymen) which qualifies them for 
the work, operates to give the birds only a 50% efficiency 
co-efficient as communications agents. Accordingly our 
forward-looking experimenters are advocating the cross- 
breeding of the female carrier pigeons with roosters for 
the purpose of developing a fickleness of character in the 
male offspring that would widen his sphere of military 
usefulness. What is sought is a bird that will exhibit inter- 
est in a mate at the forward or mobile establishment as well 
as in the one occupying the home roost. The idea is reported 
to have had its inspiration in the traditional traveling 
salesman arrangement that has made the American drum- 
mer the most active business go-getter on earth. 

Some enthusiasts would go further and cross the Lo- 
thario carriers with parrots, thereby producing a strain 
capable of transmitting oral messages, but much experi- 
mental work will have to be done before the practicability 
of this interesting refinement can be determined. 


At first blush Major Kelly’s project for breeding two- 
way carrier pigeons appeared to have everything to com- 
mend it, but after the second blush we reluctantly took our 
stand with the opposition. We hope that our dear readers 
won't think we have suddenly turned prude or that we 
are out of step with the mae’ Aas trend toward moderni- 
zation. It isn’t that. Personally, we look with equanimity 
upon the proposal to breed constancy out of the carrier 
pigeon species but officially we see too much dynamite in 
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it. The country won't stand for it. For one thing 
fists, who are always on the lookout for an issu: 
put the advocates of adequate national defense 
will offer it as irrefutable evidence that moral de 
oes hand in hand with war and preparatio: 
They will hail the assault upon the idealistic m2: ‘tal telp. 
tions of the carrier pigeon as a typical examp'e of th. 
militarist’s disregard of the Ten Commandmen:s. Frop, 
pulpit and soap box they will inveigh against 
to our monogamous civilization. The very thou; 
forensic possibilities inherent in such a theme 
shudder. 
Then there is the Audubon Society. Patrioti though 

it may be, we must expect its Christian bird-loving mem. 
bership to draft copious whereases and resolutions pto- 
testing against the debauching of the noble bird whos 
fair name has hitherto been unpolluted by the breath of 
scandal. Nor will it avail aught to point out that we are 
really offering the two- -way carriers a larger, fuller, and 
more abundant life than that open to their pure-bred pto- 
genitors on the pigeon side. The Puritan inheritance js 
too deeply imbedded in American folk ways. 
And what of the women? Ever suspicious of any move 
to liberalize the sex taboos, they must inevitably look 
upon the two-way experiment as a man-hatched maneuver 
to undermine the one-woman-man ideal for which the sex 
has fought ever since it became articulate. Having suc. 
ceeded, after milleniums of effort, in intimidating the 
promiscuous male of the Species to the extent that he feel: 
constrained to do lip service to that ideal, the ladies may be 
counted on to resist to the last extremity anything tha 
looks like a relaxation of the rules—even if it applies 
initially only to the fowls of the air. 
As for the fantastical proposal to cross the two-way 
pigeons with parrots, little need be said. Aside from the 
well known unreliability of oral messages, the develop 
ment of such a strain would defeat its own end. One 
could never tell where a pigeon, bred to talk as well « 
philander, might fly with his message. 
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“a ee 
Two Fisted Artist 
- poor time out of mind artists have been regarded a 


anomalous products of whimsical Nature. Our staff 
artist, Mr. Donald L. Dickson, carries on the tradition. 
Shortly after the September-October issue of the JouRNAL 
went to press, he met with an accident in which his right 
hand and arm were severely burned. The medicos said it 
would be at least weeks, probably months, before our stat 
illustrator could again use the injured hand. 

But artists always rise above the impossible—that's why 
they are artists. Mr. Dickson, though right- handed 
merely shifted the pencil to his left hand. Our readers 
may examine his first left-handed illustrations in this issue 
The more we see of artists, the more baffled and discour 


aged we become. 
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ROBERT H. CHANCE, Infantry, who in this 
iakes his bow as the Eugene O'Neill of the Army, 
neglected to furnish us with material for a biographical 
cketch. In a letter which politely ignored our request for 
the story of his life, he states that the editors of Tue IN- 
FANTRY JOURNAL know more about hint than he does 
himself. This 1s probably true, but we don’t think it 
would be fair to publish it. Therefore, we resort to the 
official Army Register for the bare facts and piece out from 
memory with other harmless bits of information. 

Major Chance was born in New York in 1896. He 
was appointed second lieutenant of Infantry in 1917, be- 
ing barely 21 at the time. During the war period he saw 
service in Siberia. He is a graduate of the Company Of- 

ficers’ Course (1923) and the Advanced Course (1933), 

The Infantry School. Between sessions as a student he 
did a four-year hitch as an instructor. He is at present on 
duty with the Organized Reserves at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
While on duty with the Military Publications Section 
at The Infantry School Major Chance assisted in the 
preparation of Infantry in Battle, making a number of 
valuable contributions to that work. ‘Command Post,” 
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he feels however, is his first solo effort to get into print, if we ex- 
: may be clude a scurrilous and libelous satire on the winning of a 


ing that handicap turkey shoot by the present editor of THE IN- 
> applies FANTRY JOURNAL. 
The Major’s hobbies are golf, hunting and fishing, it 
all of which sports he excels. His pet aversion is the oh 
He professes a distaste for dramatics, particularly of the 
amateur variety, but the skill with which he has adapted 
the dramatic medium for instructional purposes indicates 
that this is a pose. This theory is further substantiated by 
the fact that he ‘appeared in several productions of the 
Infantry School Dramatic Club, whose play directors con- 
sidered him a natural for the portrayal of gangsters, pirates, 
and other low criminal types. 
“Command Post” was written to be acted, and if the 
Reserve officer cast can be induced to attend rehearsals, it 
will have its premiere before the Reserve Officers’ Con- 
vention which will assemble at Tulsa next April. The 
play is designed to show the operation of the battalion 
staff. Its purpose is instruction rather than entertainment, 
but, in our opinion, the author has succeeded in injecting 
no small amount of the latter quality into his opus. 

In conclusion, it should be mentioned that Major 
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eoire Chance did not submit his play for publication. That was 
ir readers our idea. 

chis issue. {7% Captain JOSEPH I. GREENE, Infantry, needs no fur- 
| discour- ther introduction to our readers. His articles have been 


appe ring in The Journat. for years. One thing baffles 
us. \Ve know Captain Greene’s job in that Benning “‘salt 





mine” which bears the euphemistic title “Publications 
Committee.’’ How he finds time for his extra-curricula 
activities with The INFANTRY JOURNAL and the Command 
& General Staff School’s Review of Military Literature 
remains one of the minor mysteries that perplex us. 


Major EDGAR ERSKINE HUME, Medical C orps, 
after graduating from Johns pba a University in 1913, 
casiinnal his alien abroad at the University of Munich 
and at the University of Rome. 

Following the Italian earthquake 
iN 1915, ie was placed in charge 
of medical relief under the Ameri- 
can ambassador. When Italy en- 
tered the War, he volunteered his 
services with the Italians. Upon 
into the War, he re- 
turned to the United States to at- 
tend the Army Medical School 
from which he was commissioned 
in the Medical Corps. The fol- 
lowing year he ordered 
back to Italy in charge of Base 
Hospital 102, which was expanded by the addition of 
The 
organization supplied a number of medical units to Italian 
commands at the front, and while with one of these, 
Major Hume, then holding the Mex rank of colonel, was 
wounded. Citations in Aassticen and Italian general 
orders give him the Silver Star and the Croce al Me ‘rito di 
Gene. 


our entry 
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Italian personnel into a complete hospital center. 


Following the Armistice he directed the cam- 
paign against typhus 1 in the Balkans and at the same time 
held down the job of Commissioner to Serbia. The success 
of the American commission in combatting this serious 
epidemic is well known, and for his important part in it 
Major Hume was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal and a number of decorations from Balkan and 
other Allied countries. In 1919 he had charge of the Red 
Cross Relief for the refugees of the Russian White armies. 

Major Hume ts a former editor of The Military Sur- 
geon. He has written nearly a hundred papers and books, 
chiefly on preventive medicine, military sanitation and 
history. Several of these have been published in foreign 
languages. In 1933 he was awarded the Sir Henry Well- 
come Gold Medal and Prize for his publication, The 
Value of Studies in Health and Sanitation in War Plan- 
ning. He has represented the U. S. Army at the Inter- 
national Congresses of Military Medicine at Paris (1925) 
London (1929), The Hague (1931), 
(1935). 

He has degrees from Johns Hopkins University, the 
University of Munich, the University of Rome, Harvard 


and Brussels 
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University, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology, as His article may well elicit some disagreement— 
well as several honorary degrees. Moreover, in 1929 he columns of the JourNAL are wide open for reply. 


graduated from the Advanced Class, The Infantry School, 


0 the 


having taken the course in addition to his duties as medi- Brigadier General PERRY L. MILES was born a: Wes. 
cal inspector of Fort Benning. He says that his heart is erville, Ohio, October 15, 1873. Graduating | irom the 
with the Doughboys, which remark, of course, goes big U. S. Military Academy in 1895, he won a ction 
with us. early in his military career by storming Blockhou.. N, 

14 in the Philippine Insurrection, which exploit was 


Major EARL LANDRETH was born in Oregon in 1893. widely publicized at the time as one of the outs 
He first became associated with the military as a member feats of American arms. During the World 
of the Machine-Gun Company, Washington National formed, trained, and led throughout the war in all its en. 
Guard, in 1911, while attending high school in Spokane, gagements, the 371st Infantry, one of the two draft r 
W ashington. In 1912 he enlisted in Company E, 21st ments decorated with the Croix de Guerre by the | tench 
Infantry, in which organization he served as private, cor- government. His own decorations include the Distin. 
poral and sergeant. In 1915 he was commissioned a sec- guished Service Medal, the Distinguished Service Cross 
ond lieutenant of Philippine Scouts and eighteen months » Croix de Guerre with Palm, and the Legion of Honor 
later he was commissioned a second lieutenant in the (Officer) . 

Regular Army and assigned to duty with the 15th Infan- General Miles is a graduate of the School of the Lin. 
try in Tientsin, China. He fought the War at this cushy (1916), the General Staff School (1920), and the Arm 
station, enlivened only by the ““Tientsin Incident” which War College (1921). He has served in a wide variety 
found him, in company with another officer and three of assignments which include duty with the “gre 


civilians, invading the Japanese .Concession to release Guard, Organized Reserves, R.O.T.C.. CM.TC.. 
American soldiers illegally arrested by the Japanese. General Staff. 


egi- 


and as an instructor in various civil a and 

Major Landreth is a graduate of the Field Officers’ military schools. He is the author of a number of text: 
Course, The Infantry School (1921); The Command & and articles, and was co-author of Tactical Principles and 
General Staff School (1923) and the Army War College Decisions, Volume IV (C.&G.S.S.) published in 1923 
(1933). He served as G-2, 1st Cavalry Division, from His most recent contribution to THE INFANTRY JouRNAl 
1923 to 1927, after which he spent five years instructing was a two-part article, “Leadership,” published in 1934 


at Fort Leavenworth, historical research being one of the Since his appointment to the grade of brigadier gener: 
subjects taught. He is now serving as Secretary of the in 1932 he has commanded the 16th Brigade, with statio: 
Puerto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission. in Washington, D. C. 


Captain CHARLES T. LANHAM, Infantry, is an asso- Major BENJAMIN W. MILLS, Infantry, claims The 
ciate editor of The INFANTRY JouRNAL. His third histori- Infantry School State as his birthplace. In 1915 he gradu- 
cal map problem (Fifty Million Frenchmen Can be ated from the U. S. Military Academy and as a second 
Wrong) appears in this issue. “In the Dark” and lieutenant of infantry was at once afforded an opportunity 

“Where Angels Fear to Tread” appeared in the March- _ to study the Mexican mores along the border. In 1916 he 
April and May-June numbers, respectively. joined the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps at San 


Diego. Later he did his stuff at Columbus, New Mexico 

Major JERRY V. MATEJKA (pronounced MUH-TA- under the strange sounding title of “junior military avia- 
KA) hails from the Lone Star State. In 1916 he received tor.” 2 ’ 
his engineering degree from the University of Texas and 
promptly hied him to the First Training Camp, from 
which he emerged a second lieutenant, Engineer Reserve. 
He served a while with the Engineers and with the Coast 
Artillery, but apparently neither one “took.” In 1920 he train carrying the Panaman army backed into a river, and 
transferred his allegiance to the Signal Corps. His stand- that was that. 
ing with that arm ts indicated in a mild way by his school Major Mills is a graduate of the Advanced Course, The 
assignments. He is listed as a graduate of The Signal Infantry School (1926); The Marine Corps School 
School (1930), The Command & General Staff School (1927) The Ra & General Staff School (1928): 
(1934), The Army Industrial College (1926), and the and The Chemical Warfare School (1929). He states 
home War College (1935). In short, one may see that that with the exception of four years’ duty with the New 
the Signal Corps has not neglected Major Matejka’s edu- Jersey National Guard all his service has been with troops: 
cation. Since he noted this in particular, we assume that he read 

He tells us that his communications article in this issue our editorial on “Troop Duty” in the September-O: tober 
was written “to stress the need for improving that team- number of THE JourNAL. 
work between the arms which is so essential to success in At the present time Major Mills is Executive Officer 
combat.” National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. and 


The year of grace 1921 found him in Panama in com 
mand of a wart strength company of infantry. It looked 
for a while as if his outhe might referee the big scrap that 

was slated between Costa Rica and Panama—but the 

















0 the 


Direct of Civilian Marksmanship. The vantage point 
f eh). position enables av to speak authoritatively on 
ional Matches in which our good friends the 


5 
Vest. Maris s again gave us a wre licking. 


= [h biography of Mayor ALAN PENDLETON, In- 
\ fantry. ap peared 1 in our January-February number of the 
year. At that time he was a member of the high- 
My ' faculty at the Command & General Staff School. 
‘ 1 Since then he has traded the power and the glory of that 
” xalted assignment for the sack-cloth and ashes of a stu 
eis the Army War College. 
french First Lieutenant RONALD J. PIERCE, Infantry (“Over 
stir | Fire at 1,000 Inches’), insists that he ts yust a name 
Urs Army Register and has not yet distinguished him 
lor becoming a person. We predict, however, that his 
ntribution to the gentle art of machine gunnery in 
Lin f THe JouRNAL will at least move him into the 
Army nN class. 
ariety Meanwhile, our G-2 section has unearthed a few facts 
tiona bout this modest lieutenant. We learn that he attended 
the in Michigan and that while there began his milt 
ul ar ry career with the 32d Division (the National Guard 
E texts itt that the French ‘tabbed “Les Terribles’) , and with 
os Ene the R.O.T.C. He attained the rank of sergeant in the 
1923 ner and first captain in the latter. By this time the 
URNAI tary virus had him. The conclusion was foregone. 
193 entered West Point and emerged in 1929 as a lieuten 
en t of intantry. 
stat Since then he has served three years in the Philippines 
where he acquired prickly heat, tropical blisters, ring- 
< Th vorms, and dhobie itch. At the moment he ts taking the 


at the Infantryman’s paradise Benning. 


gradu 





second Ma yor General WILLIAM C. RIVERS graduated from 
tunity e U. S. Military Academy in 1887. ‘He enjoys the 
916 he inique distinction of having thrice won the stars of a 
at San general ofhicer and twice lost ‘cen through routine demo- 
fexico tion. While still a captain he was 
V avia- loaned for duty with the Philip- 
pine government to assist in ot- 
n com- ganizing and administering the 
looked Philippine Constabulary. His first 
ap that star came in this field as Chief of 
ut the the Constabulary. During the 
er, and World War General (then Col- 
onel) Rivers organized the 76th 
se, The Field Artillery and fought it at 
School the Marne, at St. Mihiel, and in 
1928) the Meuse-Argonne. In the course 
> states of the Meuse-Argonne fight he 
e New again won the coveted star, mov- 
troops 
he read 
Yctober 
Officer 


ce, and 
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ing up to command the 5th Field Artillery Brigade. Came 
the Armustice, and a quick return to the gr ade of Colonel 
In due course the colonel again crashed the select ranks 
ot the ge neral ofhcer, this time as Inspector General of the 
Army, which post he held at the time of his retirement 
IN 1930. awarded the Distin 
guished Service Medal aad the Croix de Guerre. He 
boasts the Gold Medal of the 


arduous rescue work following the eruption of the Taal 
i 


General Rivers has been 


also 
2 » ] . 
American Red Cross for 


vok ano in IQII. 


The biogra shy of Lieutenant Colonel JOSEPH M 
SCAMMELL, Infantry (NGUS), appeared in our Janu 


ary-February issue. We expect many a tart retort to the 
novel divisional organization he proposes in his timely 


“David or Goliath?” 
tion to ill 


article We extend a cordial invita 


 retorters whether chronic or oc sional to 
retort 
Colonel Scammell’s 


Guard Bureau « xpires as we 


N tio! il 
Be th pe rson lly 


tour of duty with th 
vo to pre Ss 


and ofhcially we 1 member of 


A ssoct 


shrewd advice and practical suggestions have contributed 


gret his departure A 


the Executive Courcil f the Infantry 


ition his 


materially to the sound idministration ot the Associ 


ition 
His frequent urticles have been a major factor ir 


JOURNAL'S 


De 
climb to new levels of military and literary ex 


cellence and we sincerely trust that distance will not 


diminish his output 
Finally 


hop that his fait 


as a parting 


gesture of good will, we extend the 


California will be no more maligned by 


those continuing and of course false iccounts of rth 
quakes. 
Staff Sergeant JOHN R. ULMER, D.E.M.L. (OR) 


crashes THI INI ANTRY JOURN Al this month with his first 
published article, “Messier Than You Think’”’ 


title of his opus and not our opinion of it) 


(that’s the 
Sergeant Ulmer has been on duty with the 328th In 


fantry at Tampa, Florida, for “‘eleven years come 


Fair Week.” 


ell and Fort Screven, 


next 
He has put in a little time at Fort McDow 
and a full year at 82d Division Head 
quarters at Columbia, South Carolina. 

years in Germany with the 8th Infantry 


He served two 
, where he says 
he “learned to shoot a pistol and a machine gun and to 
recite woodenly the names of scores of pieces of metal that 
compose those two weapons.” 

Sergeant Ulmer holds a Reserve commission of first 
lieutenant in the Adjutant General’s Department. 

He lists his Alma Mater as “ 


branch,” 


Carnegie the free library 


and adds that he is still attending. 
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CANADA — Canadian Defence Quarterly — January, 
1935: 


SEA PowER AND THE PaciFic ProsteM. By the Editor. 

In the opinion of the writer the fourteen years which 
elapsed since the signing of the treaty of Washington, 
instead of eliminating or dulling the problems of the 
Pacific, have rather tended to make them more difficult of 
solution. The results of the Sino-Japanese and the Russo- 
Japanese wars, the history of the Open-Door policy, the 
Washington treaties, and the attitude of western powers 
in the Manchurian conflict are, at least so the Japanese 
believe, examples of repression which western powers 
continually apply to Japan. Now that Japan is actually 
supreme in the northwestern Pacific and her position ab- 
solutely secure, she is giving public expression to her 
policy. This is summarized in the “Hands off China” 
doctrine signifying that Japan intends to reserve her right 
to a major though not exclusive share of China’s markets 
and resources. 

The author points out that even though Japan re- 
nounced the Washington treaties, she is not likely to for- 
get that the non-fortification clauses with respect to 
Guam, Hongkong, and the Philippines are to a con- 
siderable extent responsible for her present predominant 
position in the East. Japan likewise knows that with 
Russia ever ready to take advantage of any Anglo-Saxon 
—Japanese conflict, naval parity with the United States 
and Great Britain would be of little value against the com- 
bined naval strength of the Anglo-Saxon powers. The 
author, therefore, concludes, that Japan 1 is utilizing her 
demands for a strong technical position at sea to barter for 
badly needed political and economic concessions. The 
author sums up Japan’s demands under five headings: 

a. Secure outlets in the Far East for her products and 
secure sources of food supplies and raw material. 

b. Recognition of Manchukuo. 

c. Naval Supremacy in the western Pacific. 

d. Continuation of the non-fortification agreements. 

e. Sovereignty over the mandated islands. 


The author believes that Japan will ultimately accept a 

naval ratio similar to the one now in force in exchange for 
some satisfaction of the demands listed above. In the 
author’s opinion, Japan’s stand is fundamentally eco- 
nomic. The attitude of Great Britain and the United 
States towards Japan, he believes, is inconsistent. Both 
demand equal trade opportunities in Manchukuo while 
they resist Japanese trade in the British possessions and in 
the Philippines respectively. 

Among the (ager problems affecting Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations, the author states, our immigration policy 
occupies first place. In his opinion, the tactless handling 





of the problem by the United States Senate res: \ted jp 
an unwarranted wounding of Japanese racial susc -ptibj);. 
ties. The circumstance that Japan employs a sin 


Ir pol 
icy towards the Chinese and Koreans because of 2 fceling 
of superiority, perhaps suggests to Japan that the thought. 
less utterances of certain senators and congressmen ind). 


cate a similar superiority complex on the part of the 
United States towards all Asiatics. In recent years, how. 
ever, Japan’s policy 1 in China overshadowed the immi- 
gration controversy because of its humanitarian aspects 
and threat to existing or potential 1 interests of the United 
States in that region. 

The author ascribes the humanitarian element to the 
strength of American missionary activities in China 
which for many years have served to antagonize Japanes 
American relations. Although the attitude of the United 
States has been truly altruistic, Japan construes it as being 
directed against her interests. This view was strengthened 
by the declaration of the United States in 1920, when it 
became clear that Japan sought to control China, that “ we 
would not rest content with verbal remonstrance”’ if Japan 
attempted to carry out her designs. The Washington 
conference, Japan feels, forced her to sign Certain treaties 
The famous “Hoover doctrine” of non-recognition is the 
culminating link in the chain of events which tended to 
intensify Japanese bitterness. All these issues, in the 
author’s opinion, make the strongest appeal to Japanese 
racial pride. 

As to sea-power, the author states that armaments are 
merely an expression of policy. If efforts to limit arma- 
ments are to succeed, it will be necessary to reach a 
common ground not only on policy but also with respect 
to the deeper strata where policies originate. Although 
Japan’s problem is basically economic, it has been aggr- 
vated by racial controversies. Great Britain’s stand is like- 
wise economic, but it has been compounded by adherence 
to the Hoover doctrine. The case of the United States, 
while influenced by economic factors, is essentially a mat- 
ter of national pride and prestige—highly inflammable 
imponderables of the realm of emotions, which can be 
ignited by a spark. 

In the author's opinion, recognition of Manchukuo 
and abrogation of the Hoover doctrine, though blows to 
national pride, will in reality be the greatest contribution: 
to world peace. In conclusion he quotes General Smuts to 
the effect that British Far Eastern policy “should be based 
on friendship with all and exclusive alliances and under 
standings with none,” and that “the ultimate object o! 
that policy should continue to conform to that neral 
American orientation which has distinguished it sinc: 


our (British) association with the United States in th 
Great War.” 
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y Macutne Guns IN THE OFFENsIvE—-GERMAN, 
NcH AND ITALIAN Doctrines. 


veral R. A. Villacis. 


e German Doctrine. The German machine-gun 

vy consists of four sections of three Maxim, model 

liber 7-mm. heavy machine guns having a range 

o meters. The gun weighs 56 kg. The first three 
sections are transported 1 in special machine- “gun carts while 
the pe aa marches on foot. The fourth section, ee 
as. the “accompanying section” is transported with i 
persor nel in a wagon drawn by four horses. 

Normal employment of the machine- -gun company 
seeks to augment the fire power of rifle companies and 
the light machine guns. Special missions include barrages 
across defiles, flanking and enfilade fire, antiaircraft fire, 
and fire action in the pursuit. The post of the company 
commander is normally near the battalion C.P. He 
maintains his own O.P. in addition to those established by 
elements of his company. The section leader is responsi- 
ble for the conduct of fire. He must maintain constant 
contact with the commander of the supported rifle unit. 

The element of surprise is especially emphasized. Effort 
is made to find opportunities for sudden bursts of fire. 
Reconnaissance must locate alternate gun positions. Ma- 
chine-gun units have authority to occupy firing positions 
within the sector of adjacent units. In the attack, before 
rile companies contact the enemy, the heavy machine 
guns, echeloned in depth, cover the deployment of the 
battalion. When riflemen make contact with the enemy, 
heavy machine-gun companies may break up. Sections 
are then attached to rifle companies for direct support. 
The basic principle appears to be that the battalion com- 
mander will attach sections to rifle companies in wooded 
terrain, in night attacks, in fog, in local actions, and in 
cases of exceptionally strong hostile resistance. During 
movements of the battalion the fourth section provides 
antiaircraft protection. 


By Lieutenant 


Indirect fire may be used up to 3,000 meters; against 
high or low targets to a range of 2,500 meters. The pres- 
ent tendency of the German Army seems to be to attach 
aheavy machine-gun section to each rifle company. Thus, 
the rifle company consists of three rifle platoons and a 
heavy machine-gun section. 

b. The French Doctrine. The basic idea of the French 
tactical doctrine, the author writes, is that movement with- 
out fire superiority is impossible. The battalion must 
employ its entire fire power, including machine guns, 
mortars and one-pounders to provide this indispensable 

“base of fire.” The object of the “base of fire” is to neu- 
tralize known or suspected targets, to combat those which 
escape the radius of action of artillery. It is the center of 
gravity of the advancing assault elements whose gains it 
must safeguard and maintain. 

The author summarizes the basic principles of the em- 
ployment of heavy machine guns in the attack as follows: 

:. Subdivision of the company; 


b. Echelonment of guns in depth; 
é. Displacement to successive positions; 


d. Action at short, medium and long z ranges. 


Heavy machine guns are never left in reserve. The 
multitude of missions precludes 1 inactive pieces. Accord- 
ingly, the entire company forms the “base of fire.” In 
exceptional cases, when overhead fire is impossible, sec- 
tions or platoons may be attached to rifle companies. De- 
centralized control is the rule in pursuit. 

Direct fire is employed at 
for short and medium ranges. 
employed at long ranges only. 


t all ranges with preference 
Indirect or masked fire ts 
Its use in the attack is ex- 
ceptional. If used at all, it is as harassing fire, concentra- 
tion fire, fixed barrages to cover advanced elements tem- 
porarily held up, or to supplement the fire of artillery. 

c. The Italian Doctrine. The Italian Army igh the 
Fiat, Model 1914, machine gun, caliber 6.5-mm.; maxi- 
mum range 3,000 meters; weight of gun 34 kg. ‘Tealian 
regulations prescribe the employment of heavy machine 
guns by platoons, each consisting of three squads with 
one gun each. The employment of separate squads is ex- 
ceptional. The attachment of platoons to rifle companies 
is the normal procedure, hence the conduct of fire is the 
function and responsibility of the platoon commander. 

The principal mission of heavy machine guns include 
flank protection, barrages in areas favoring hostile counter 
attacks, antiaircraft fire against low-flying planes, and 
fire support to maintain the ground gained by the attack. 
During the approach, heavy machine guns support the 
movement of the battalions without being tied either to 
the ground or to the supported units. They must render 
effective support, hence must take advantage of the terrain 
to facilitate their forward displacement. They support the 
attack principally by neutralizing the fire of hostile light 
and heavy machine guns which retard the advance of the 
attacking infantry. 


AUSTRIA—Militarwissentschaftliche 
July, 1935. 


THe INTERNATIONAL SITUATION TO JUNE, 1935. By 


Major General Emil Paschek. 


The changes which occurred in the international field 
during the first six months of the current year, the author 
states, warrant the label: “Struggle for the Reconstitution 
of Europe.’ Since last March, according to Lloyd 
George, ‘‘the Old World has been like a disturbed bee- 
hive,” or “‘like a madhouse,” as Premier Baldwin put it. 
In the words of the late Clemenceau, “‘the rotten peace 
merely became a war by other means.” The author quotes 
General Smuts to the effect, that “Etirope wastes its 
strength in family quarrels while a billion Asiatics under 
Japanese leadership are awakening.” 

Apparently, the author states, France succeeded in com- 
ing to terms with Italy and Russia, and thus exerted great 
pressure upon Great Britain while at the same time her 
grip upon the League of Nations became more nearly 
complete. However, the author believes that this is only 
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a transitory stage. Although Germany cast off her 
shackles of unilateral disarmament on March 16, she is 
not yet in a position to make her influence felt. In the 
author’s opinion, the rearmament of Austria, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria is only a question of time. When that 
comes, it will remove from these countries the danger of 
complete defenselessness. 

The important international events of the first half of 
the current year were: 

1. The Roman accord between France and Italy to 
settle the Danubian problem in accordance with Italian 
views, last January. 

2. The Saar plebiscite during the middle of last Janu- 
ary. 

3. The tri- -partite agreement of last February as a pre- 
liminary concession to Germany in the matter of arma- 
ments. 

4. The adoption of universal, compulsory military serv- 
ice by Germany on March 16, and the consequent pro- 
tests of Germany’ S$ opponents. 

5. The triple accord of Stresa, last April, and the con- 
demnation of Germany by the Council of the League of 
Nations. The Franco-Soviet accord. 

6. Symptoms of relaxation of the tense situation last 
May following the German-British naval understanding, 
Mussolini’s apparent restraint in Ethiopia, and the post- 
ponement of the settlement of the Danubian problem. 

In the author’s opinion, the Franco-Soviet pact, though 
allegedly defensive in character, actually marks the begin- 
ning of a new and at the same time a very delicate reorien- 
tation of the French foreign policy. He believes it will 
cause Great Britain, which is strongly menaced by the 
growing power of the Soviets, to turn even more towards 
the United States. It will make for more intimate rela- 
tions between Germany and Poland. In France public 
opinion is quite divided. Among other reasons for this 
attitude is the uncertainty of the new Soviet loan and 
contingent export agreement. The Czechoslovak-Soviet 
pact is similar to the French-Soviet accord except that M. 
Benes sought safeguards for his country against involve- 
ment in any war except with France. 


Mussolini attempted to bring about a settlement of the 
Danubian problem. Representatives of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia actually made some progress in their negotia- 
tions. The representatives of Hungary, however, declined 
to accede to any settlement without material revision of 
the territorial clauses of the treaty of peace. 


With respect to armaments the author notes the pro- 
visions of the recent military accords for close cooperation 
of the French,-Czechoslovak and Soviet aviation, and 
increased mechanization. THe particularly notes the 
growth of the military power of France, Russia, and the 
Little Entente. 


The military program of Germany provides the creation 
of 12 army corps, a total of 36 divisions. Peace strength 
of the new German army, as announced on March 25, 
will be 550,000. The period of compulsory military serv- 
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November-D -embe, 
ice ts fixed at one year, but the older contingent: indyd. 
ing the class of 1go1, will serve shorter periods Wh}, 
the new German Navy will be one-third the sti igth of 
the British Navy, Germany proposes to organiz an ai: 
force second to none. 

In conclusion the author expresses the opinio: that ; 
conference to limit armament may succeed at som future 
date, and that the general accord which then may be 


reached, will in all probability be based upon the state of 
armaments as they will exist in 1937, when th« 
powers expect to complete their present armame: 
gram. 


GERMANY—Militar Wochenblatt—May 11, 1935. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE FROM A FRENCH Pont oF Vigw 


By Major General Otto Schultz. 


The author discusses an article on chemical warfare 
written by Pierre Cot, former French Minister of Avia. 
tion, published in the Italian daily, Giornale D'Ttalia. Ac. 
cording to the author, M. Cot states that the Frenchman 
dreads nothing more than aerial warfare and that he can 
conceive of nothing more terrible than the dropping of 
gas bombs on Paris. No death seems to him more hor. 
rible than the one caused by gas. M. Cot does not believe 
that we can place too much reliance upon our gas masks 
and other protective measures. He points out that the 
Germans on the Eastern front in 1915, along a sector of 
10 km. frontage, killed 5,000 men and put out of action 
25,000 others within the space of one hour. Poison ga 
reduced the effective strength of a Siberian regiment from 
4,000 to 400 inside of 20 minutes. It does not appear just 
what protective measures and appliances were at the dis 
posal of the Russians. Considering the date, it is probable 
that they had very little if any at all. 

M. Cot writes that German and British views regard 
25 tons of mustard gas necessary to cover one square mile 
The French believe that it would take 4oo tons of phos- 
gene to cover an area of 12 square miles. The develop 
ment of the airplane, the author points out, greatly facili- 
tates dropping gas on targets many times farther removed 
than was the case during the World War. During the 
World War gas in an artillery projectile represented about 
30 per cent of the gross weight. The present aerial bomb 
carries about go per cent of ‘its weight in gas. ape 
ment in aerial navigation has eliminated the hazards of 
night flying, fog, and clouds. These will, in the future 
war, kerenee allies of the Ayer. 

The author states that all peace-time maneuvers demon- 
strate the impossibility of preventing a hostile ait fleet 
from reaching its objective. Antiaircraft defense proved 
very feeble under the most favorable conditions and 
wholly ineffective under adverse weather conditions 
Major General Groves, British expert, is quoted to the 
effect that French aviation could drop 600 bombs on the 
city of London within 24 hours. The experts of the w rorld 
are hard at work trying to produce deadlier gases and 
present gas masks may be wholly ineffective. 
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ot apparently does not derive much comfort from 
rican point of view, which regards gas as the most 
weapon. He points out that the enemy may also 
high explosives and incendiary bombs. M. Cot 
t have much faith in any international agreement 
sh aerial bombardment. In his opinion the only 
semecy lies in the abolition of war itself. 

Ge - Military Information: According to Krasnaya 
Svyezda, No. 82, current series, official Soviet military 
peri al the Austrian Army is employing dogs to carry 
wire reels in laying telephone to front line units with 
marked success. The dogs are provided with gas masks. 

Krasnaya Svyezda, No. 81, reports that the Roumanian 

force consists of seven escadrilles: 2 naval, 1 pursuit, 
and 1 guard escadrille. Each escadrille consists of 
two groups of 1 to 3 squadrons. There are in all ten obser- 
vation squadrons, 11 pursuit, 3 day bombardment, and 
ne night bombardment, with five additional training 
squadrons. Roumania has g4o airplanes of which 4go are 
ctually assigned to front line service. They are of various 
types and makes. 

Thermit Bombs. The Czechoslovakian Air Force has 
been experimenting in the vicinity of Prague with thermit 
One of these bombs melted a steel axle of a loco- 
motive in a few minutes. Efforts to put out the blaze with 
sand, cement, and asbestos powder proved equally in- 
effective. Water actually increased the potency of the bomb. 
These experiments suggest the thought that these bombs 
might prove particularly effective against warships. Ac- 
cording to the Czechoslovak Press, ‘aon bombs are far 
more dangerous than gas bombs because a single plane 
could carry a large seitebbes of them and thus cause a seri- 
Us conflagration. 

Recskéek Data on Chemical Warfare. Shigur, Russian 
chemist, in a pamphlet declared that the production of 
material essential to chemical warfare has increased four 
to five times since the World War, indicating that all 
states are preparing for gas warfare. In his opinion, mus- 
tard gas will represent about 50 per cent of all war gases in 
any future war. It will be particularly effective against 
motorized troops. Shigur believes that 30 tons of mustard 
gas released by airplanes could stop a motorized division. 
These troops, he states, must be provided with proper 
means of protection. In future gas warfare, aviation and 
chemical warfare troops will play a most important part. 
Artillery will be employed for gas warfare only when all 
other means fail. 

The Polish 30-mm. Infantry Mortar. After successful 
tests the Polish Army adopted the Caliber 30-mm. infan- 
try mortar. The weapon weighs about 7 kg. The pro- 
iectile weighs 7oo grams. Its maximum range is 700 
meters, minimum range 100 meters. It is a smooth-bore, 
muzzle- loading weapon firing a winged shell with a sensi- 
tive percussion fuse. It fires gray and red smoke shells for 
artillery target designation. Each company of infantry 
will carry nine of these mortars. 

Pre-military Training in Japan. According to reports, 
pre-inilitary training in Japan will henceforth begin at 14 


bombs. 


years of age. It is reported that the Imperial Ministry of 
War contemplates calling for active service this year some 
30,000 railroad men. Their instruction will probably cover 
mobilization and troops movement. 


GREAT BRITAIN: 


Journal of the Royal Military Serv- 
ice Institute 


-February, 1935. 


Cycutst Units. By C aptain R. L. K. Allen, p.S.c. The 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

The author protests the elimination of the Army Cy- 
clists Corps, which formerly existed in the British Army. 

British tactics contemplate the use of divisional cavalry 
on duties involving long marches, fighting to secure a 
position, to cover a withdiow al, to hold a position until 
late at night, or to carry out such missions before dawn. 
The author believes that these multitudinous tasks will 
leave little rest for men or animals, hence it will prove a 
most uneconomical use of the cavalry with the infantry 
division. He argues that a cyclist organization could re- 
lieve the cavalry of certain duties, leaving to the latter its 
more legitimate tasks. 

The wuthor believes that cvclists would be highly mo 
bile in any country with aver age roads. They could main 
tain an averas ge speed of ten mile san hour for eight to ten 
Under 


They 


Their advantage over 


hours a day, and seven miles an hour at night. 
favorable conditions cyc lists can ride across country. 


can move notselessly day and night. 


cavalry 1S that, on dismounting, they can leave their ma- 


chines lying on the ground. They have no problem of 
feeding and watering the stock. Frequently it would be 
possible to employ cyclists to supplement cavalry on re- 
connaissance. In a village or in woods, the author believes, 
cyclists would be superior to c avalry. The rate of march 
of cavalry is half that of cyclists; moreover on dismount- 
ing, the necessity of horseholders reduces the effective 
strength of the cavalry for dismounted action. The ability 
of the cyclist to move silently makes him more desirable 
for night reconnaissance than the trooper. 

The author believes that cyclists could be used very 
effectively on patrols, on outpost duty, as fank guards, in 
ambush and in delayi ing actions. They can readily be sent 
to distant points. He argues that the cyclist can cross 
rivers more readily than a horseman either by wading or 
swimming. After crossing he can haul his machine over 
by means val an “endless rope.” During battle the cyclist 
would form a valuable mobile reserve. By way of contrast, 
the author points to the fact that motorized infantry held 
as a mobile reserve is highly vulnerable to ground and air 
attacks, is more susceptible to road blocks, has no maneu- 
vering power, and cannot dismount rapidly enough to 
fight. They are easy victims of an ambush, are subject to 
mechanical troubles, and cannot always depend upon a 
steady supply of fuel. 

In the author’s opinion, the necessary war-time econ- 
omy in horses can be effected by the use of cyclists. They 
can relieve not only the cavalry of much of its work, but 
may render equally valuable services in relieving armored 
cars of stationary tasks. 


























SOLDIERS UNMASKED. By Lieutenant Colonel W. 
A. Ganoe. Privately printed, 1935. 136 pages. $1.50. 


In his new book the author of History of the U. S. 
Army repeats more informally the essentials of that ex- 
cellent and standard work in the form of a series of week- 
ly radio talks. He stresses adequately and interestingly to 
the civilian the unlearned lessons of our wars. To the 
military reader the present work is perhaps somewhat less 
important than the author’s major work. It is generally 
true, of course, that talks or lectures are not at their best 
between the covers of a book. However, this small vol- 
ume, which was printed as the result of many requests for 
copies of Colonel Ganoe’s radio talks, should be of great 
assistance as a model to all officers who are called upon 
to cover similar ground in addressing civilian groups. 


In his series of talks Colonel Ganoe makes no attempt 
to soften the miserable tale of our armed forces. In the 
first three he emphasizes the peace activities of the Army 
and in the last ten describes the military strength (or lack 
of it) of our nation from the Revolutionary period to the 
present day. He concludes with words of protest against 
anti-military activities and a reminder that a stout army 
is peace insurance, and the only effective surety of this 
type that has ever been found. 

Throughout, Colonel Ganoe lets the unhappy facts do 
much of the arguing, although he makes frequent use of 
“ie comparison to bring out his chief points. This is a 

ar stronger method of appeal than the inordinate ranting 

that too often forms the substance of our anti-pacifist ar- 
guments. The average American likes a substantial 
amount of common sense—or at least what he thinks is 
common sense—mixed in with the oratory. 

Then, too, we continually classify all pacifists either as 
cranks or Bolshevists, when the fact is that many of them 
are sincere and able men of high intelligence and proven 
courage whose idealism cannot be shouted down or suc- 
cessfully battered with ridicule. The only arguments 
that will stand against the fine-minded impractical doc- 
trines of the sincere pacifist are those cold, shameful facts 
of history upon which Colonel Ganoe is one of our fore- 
most authorities. —J. I. G. 


THE FIGHTING FORCES. August, 1935. Aldershot: 
Gale & Polden. Subscription price 3/6 per copy. 


Most of our readers are familiar with those two cele- 
brated British critics, Liddell Hart and Fuller, but we 
wonder how many can identify a certain Lieutenant Col- 
onel A. H. Burne, D.S.O. Let us urge you to make an 
early acquaintance with this distinguished officer. The 
July and August numbers of The Fighting Forces carry 
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two of his studies; one deals with Suvla, the other with 
Gallipoli. For clarity of expression, vigor of presentation 
and rapier-like analysis, these two battle studies are yp. 
surpassed. We confidently predict a military feast for the 
interested reader. 

In the August number, Colonel Kershaw’s remini:. 
cences of “Gallipoli Nights and Days” are brimming with 
the sly, irrespressible humor of the British soldier, and 
with several novel and efficacious uses that grew out of it 
The twin dummies “James” and “Jimmie” are typical 
When the Turks tired of shooting at the grinning and 
gesticulating * James,” “Jimmie,” replaced him but 

“Jimmie” had a periscope in his “innards.” 

The Sedgemoor Campaign, 1685, is covered by Major 
Edwards. One realizes that the triple problem of the 
night attack—direction, control, and surprise—was 1 
real three hundred years ago as it is today. 

“An Infantry Captain” airs his views on “The Elimina- 
tion of the Fittest.” Some of his observations might well 
be taken to heart by our own military hierarchy. 

Finally, all American elephant hunters will find 2 
scholarly dissertation on the approved method of laying 
out the mighty pachyderm with neatness and dis; patch 


ENGLAND, ITALY, ABYSSINIA. By Major General 
H. Rowan-Robinson. London: Wm. Clowes & Sons, 
Ltd., 1935. $2.00. 


This is the work, not of a major prophet, but of a major 
general prophet. It constitutes an admirable “‘orientation 
lecture” on the brawl in Abyssinia. In one sense it might 
have been written by a woman, because it is “the last 
word” —at least in book form—on the subject, and how! 
With an enterprise and a dispatch that seem to us to be 
most un- British, a book whose preface i is dated ‘August, 
1935) is in our hands for review, in the U.S.A., this “1st 
October, 1935.” 

This haste seems almost indecent; but we hesitate to 
complain, because it gives us a broad and judiciously pre- 
sented background for an understanding of the present 
situation and its pregnant possibilities. 

Here is General Rowan-Robinson’s prophecy: If the 
Ethiopians mass, they are done for; if they use guerrilla 
tactics, they may win. Against guerrilla warfare the Ital: 
ians may (1 1) divide et impera, (2) advance, consolidate 
build roads and garrison their communications, or, (3) 
make extensive use of aircraft not to bomb (Douhet’s doc- 
trines will not work in Abyssiana!), but to supply their 
columns. The latter is an innovation that alone promis: 
prompt results. Piecemeal penetration will take at least 
five years—and can Italian patience, Italian finances and 
Italian morale stand the strain? 
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=) The cst day of war—Adowa! (The line Axum- 
| Adowa- Adigrat.) Then what? A Notre Dame shift and 
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snend in around their nght on Gondar? In spite of the 
fever sc son? A forward pass to Somaliland? Tanks and 
motorizd infantry might make Harrar in a day.’ The 


Genera! discusses alternative plans but leaves the final de- 
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© with MME cision to Mussolini and the Abyssinian Ministry of War, 
satiee where it belongs. Prepared by Infantry Officers 
re un. We hesitate to look a gift horse in the mouth—and 7 
or the MME this book, coming at this time, is a real gift—but there 
» thi t it that we do not like: 7 

are tw things abou ot like An illustrated book that tells the soldier in a simple 
minis- (1) Sketch maps that do not have on them all the conversational and interesting way what he needs to know. 
7 with names necessary to follow the narrative. Written in language he can understand. 
r, and (2) A British author who can moralize saying: “‘It was The new SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK is complete, well- 
t of it wel 4 futile, almost a criminal, act of supererogation on indexed, and its 166 pages and 50 illustrations give the 
vpical he part of the white man to have encumbered himself individual soldier a convenient and compact source of basic 

«heel = Sates military information, thus aiding him to perform his duties 

§ and with a burden ca. more efficiently and prepare himself for promotion. The 

but Of course Great Britain—but let that pass. text is based on instructional matter contained in various 


For all his learned scientific researches the author can 
Major show no just reason why Mussolini should be doing what 
of the [iB he is doing. It was Italy that sponsored Ethiopia's entry 


War Department documents that are not, in general, avail 
able for distribution to the individual. 


CONVENIENT : Pocket-Size : ILLusTRATED : 6” x 4” x! 


WAS a5 into the League of Nations. In 1928 Italy signed a twenty- ee . 

i: b Il di 4 Produced with the idea of giving to the soldier a book he 
“A year treaty with Ethiopia guaranteeing to submit all di needs at a orice he can gay 
imina- ferences between them to conciliation and arbitration. 


it well #M This treaty was reaffirmed as late as September 29, 1934. 
In passing, are not these treaties reminiscent of those 
find 2 Ji treaties of “perpetual peace” signed periodically between 
laying i the Roman Empire in the East and Persia?) Suddenly 
patch Mussolini complained of a brutal aggression against an 
Italian outpost located some 80 miles within Ethiopian 
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territory, and so shown on the Italian maps of the time! 
The utmost that the General can say in behalf of Tealy t is 
that her “ ‘complaint 1 is that of the Have- nots against the 
Haves, and 1 is a just and natural grievance. 
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gies veil’ is ici 
‘mic HA Greac Britain is bound to go to the aid of Ethiopia pro- || 4. he subiest mater ofthe text is based on official 
ation Ss é é ° 5 

‘oh vided that all other members of the League do so; and at entirely rewritten and especially illustrated to meet 
migh , > : aol” Litas eonalon , ¢ is 
| , first he held the view that his country was in honor bound ee requirements of those for whom it i 
me 13s . 


by the spirit if not the letter of the Covenant to do so in 
any case. But lately he has developed misgivings because 
‘the League is a faulty machine responsible for 
many misfortunes and pregnant with evils to come.’ 
What a mad world! 
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Among well-read military men it is gener: 
that Camon 1s the greatest living commentat 
Napoleonic system of war. This, his latest \ 
measurably to that reputation. 


agreed 
on the 


K, adds 


The titles Camon inflicts on his masterful ties are 
singularly uninspired. His current volume is ar excel 
examiple; the title will attract few readers. It s 
much of the midnight oil and an esoteric erudit 
far the implications of this dull title belie the 
and brilliant text can be appreciated only by a 


re ading. 


ene 

cs tog 
n, How 
parkling 


rm ] 
1orouch 
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This study and its companion piece, When « 
Napoleon Conceived His System of Maneuver (Berge. 
Levrault, 1931), are an education in themselves. Thi 
reviewer can think of only three other military master. 
pieces that offer so much, namely, Ardant du Picaq’s im. 
mortal Battle Studies, von Schlieffen’s Cannae, and Frey. 


ad How 


tag-Loringhov en’s miscalled Studies in World War Gen. 
eralship. 
Like du Picq, Camon writes in a clear, simple unaffected 


style. Under his deft touch the old captains come to life fe 
and go thundering over almost forgotten battlefields o 
Europe. Condé, Turenne, Luxembourg, Saxe, the prea 
Frederick, fight their great fights again—Rocroi, Nord- 
lingen, the Dunes, Neerwinden, Fontenoy, Prague 
Leuthen! With the delicate precision of a surgeon, 
Camon dissects battle after battle, revealing the essential 
structure of each. Then bit by bit he builds up a com po- 
site picture of the great Corsican selecting here, rejecting 
there, until there Ganley emerges the infinitely perfecte 
Napoleonic system of battle. 


This book is not designed for those who hold ae the 
twentieth century leader can learn nothing from the ge 
eralship of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
There is no remedy for that curious myopia. If there were 
it would surely be found in this volume and its equally 


distinguished predecessor. wef, T. LL. 


THE CASE FOR MANCHOUKUO. By George 
Bronson Rea. D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York and London, 1935. $3.50. 


The Case for Manchoukuo presents to the reader the 
case not only for that storm center of Asia, but also is 
most earnest defense of Japan’ s mainland-Asiatic policies 
and actions. The author minces no words and pulls 10 
punches. In fact, his criticisms and statements are 9 
strongly expressed that before one starts reading the book 
it would be better to know something of the background 
of experience of the author. 

From the jacket the reader learns that Mr. Rea has 
lived in the Orient for over thirty years. Since 1904! he 
has owned and edited The Far Eastern Review. At various 
times he has acted as adviser to both Dr. Sun Yat-Sen and 
President Yuan Shik-Hai in planning a national system 
of communications for China. He was technical secretary 
for the Chinese delegation at the Paris Peace Conference, 
and again, in 1929, he was called upon to assist ind ad- 
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In hi: book Mr. Rea appears to have adopted three 
major pemises upon which to base his arguments. One, 
hat 3 epublic of China” never has legally existed, and 
does no. exist now; two, that Manchuria never was a part 
of even the empire of China, and most certainly never a 
part of the mythical “republic of China;” three, that any- 
thing Japan thas done in Manchuria is unquestionably 
vital to her national existence. To support his thesis he 
quotes from international law; brings out historical ex- 
amples particularly from parallel cases in United States 
history; goes quite fully into the internal conditions of 
China since the fall of the Manchus; discusses the great 
«rides communism has made in Asia, particularly in 
China, and the probable future effect on the United States 
and European nations; the large stake other nations have 
in Asia as compared to the relatively small interests of the 
United States. His arraignment of the stand the govern- 
ment of the United States has maintained in Oriental af- 
fairs is especially severe. 





































































He states as his opinion that 
only by a change in our Far Eastern policies can we es- 
cape a war with Japan. In conclusion, he advances several 
onstructive ideas, which he believes that if adopted as 
policies by our government, would go far towards elimi- 
nating such a danger. 

The book is a complete survey of the entire Asiatic situ- 
ition from the Manchoukuoan and Japanese standpoint 
and, even though it is frankly a partisan exposition, it has 
wail to commend it. For the officers of the armed serv- 
ces it should prove interesting reading.—G. S. M. 



























































ARMAGEDDON. By J. R. Oliver. 
Rolland Company., 1935. 35¢. 


This 47-page brochure deals with America's social 
problems. It treats the current political “isms” in a simple 
direct, and intelligent manner. Specifically it is an exposé 
of the fallacies underlying communism, fascism, and 
pacifism. The trenchant arguments of Mr. Oliver are 
well suited for use in Acueaics’ s educational institutions. 
His pamphlet, a minor political education in itself, might 
well be listed as recommended reading in our high schools 


and colleges. —C. T. L. 


a DOCTRINE de GUERRE du GENERAL DOU- 
£7 T (General Douhet’s Doctrine of War). By Colo- 
| P. Vauthier. With a preface by Marshal Pétain. 


Be ger-Levrault, Paris, 1935. 18 francs. 


New York: R. E. 






















































































The life of the turbulent and brilliant Italian, Douhet, 
follows the approved form of the late-lamented “ten- 
twent-thirt mellerdrama.” Upon graduation from the 
Italian military academy he elected the artillery arm. 
With the advent of aviation he quickly transferred his 
illegiance. As early as 1909 he appreciated the tremend- 
ous importance of this new arm and began preaching the 
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Especially devised for use in tactical, technical and 
topographical problems such as are met with in the 
U. S. Army service schools, correspondence courses, 
training camps and active field service operations. 
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and 1:21,000; in short, all the U. S. Army standard 
scales. All scales are direct reading and plotting. | 
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The girl of the 1860's never heard of Christ- 
mas Seals. But she knew about ‘‘consumption.”’ It 
was rampant. Her chance of getting it was three 
times greater than it is today. Tuberculosis still 
takes fifty per cent more girls than boys between 15 
and 24. To help protect our modern girls against this 
disease the Christmas Seal must continue its pro- 
gram of education and prevention. 
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“mastery of the air’ and advancing methods th = looked 
to the conquest of this new element. Both hi and % 
pronouncements were looked on with a jaundi d ey 
In 1914 he took up the cudgel for the Alli i cays 
predicting the ultimate success of the Entente. Whey 
Italy entered the war in 1915 Douhet occupied the im 
portant position of Chief of Staff of the Milanese | Divisio: 
The conduct of the war in the Italian theatre >utrage) 
the tactical sensibilities of this outspoken office:. Wi, 


little thought for consequences he addressed an «|aborate 
memorandum to the Italian minister, short-circuiting thy 
entire chain of command. In this memorandum h 
nounced the whole military hierarchy, attacked ¢! 
duct of the war, made grave predictions of disaste: 
Italian front unless drastic changes were effect 
offered a set-up of his own. He was promptly tried, con. 
victed, and sentenced to a year. His sentence expired on 
the black day of Caporetto and the coincidence of this 
staggering defeat, the expiration of his sentence, and his 
meticulously fulfilled predictions elevated him to the em: 
nence of public hero. He was thereupon made director of 
aviation. But not until 1920 was he completely white. 

washed, when a military tribunal set the 1916 judgmen 
aside with the words that he “sacrificed his personal inter. 
est and the demands of discipline for the good of his 
country.” In 1921 he was made a general. officer. In 
March of 1930 he died. 

The 1 intervening } years were spent in a relentless drive 
to convince the Italian general staff and the Italian people 
that aviation and gas would determine the issue of the 
next war. His cool and almost unanswerable logic flooded 
the military magazines. Bit by bit his ieifeence spread 
to other countries. By the time of his death Douher's 
name was known and respected by almost every well-read 
officer at home and abroad. 

Following his death Colonel Vauthier (French Army 
undertook to compile Douhet’s doctrine of war in a singk 
volume. This work is made up of abstracts from Douhet’ 
voluminous writings. Regardless of prejudice, every set 
ous student of the art of war should read and digest this 
remarkable work. Its novel outlook, 1 its apparently Aaw. 


he de- 
1€ COn- 
for the 
d, and 


salen. pi ond airman with much food for eile 
Douhet’s doctrine is everywhere at loggerheads with 
currently accepted dogma. ‘He demands a single com 
mand for the army, the navy, and the air corps. He ses 
the army and the navy largely as secondary or defenswt 
arms while the air corps determines the issue by carrying 
the war into the heart of the enemy’s country, destroying 
his arsenals, his rail centers, his vital industries and sowing 
terror among the civilian population. Thus will he break 
the enemy’s will to war. An army or a navy can fight 
either defensively or offensively, but, says Douhet, aircrat 
can only take the offensive; to divert this arm from 
true réle he holds to be treasonable stupidity. 
It is not likely that any review can do justice to Douhe! 
revolutionary concept of war. A bald statement of hi 
major points leaves the reader cold and unconvinced. Aa¥ 
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locke rt of a detailed study of the entire text is value- 













































nd his less, Let the reactionary propound his rebuttals, let the 
rp World \Var strategists prepare their blasts. . . . Douhet 
cme js an -nswer and an answer that may not be easily con- 
When rove . 
he im. Marshal Pétain sounds the warning. “Beware,” he 
feta ays, “lest you treat as an Utopian and a dreamer, a man 
itraged Ia who later perhaps shall be considered a prophet.”—C. 
With fae TL. 
aborate MB WAR CLOUDS IN THE SKYS OF THE FAR EAST. 
ng the By Lieutenant Tom Ireland, Infantry Reserve. New 
he de- York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. 438 pages. $2.75. 
oe te The author gives the key to his book in a foreword. He 
ed. ang MY “From the new naval policy of Japan this country 
ed. con Man St 2 serious parting of the ways. Is the United States 
pired on fam © resist Japanese expansion in the Far East by war, or 
é&é fully ind forever to withdraw from the Orient its men, 
and his Ma i ships, its guns, all its power of control and all i 
the emi. fam chances of investment and of trade? 
sumed Maintaining a premise that the present Oriental policy 
» white Maan of f the United States will inevitably lead to war with 
sdgmen lapan, he thoroughly reviews the whole situation in Asia, 
aall intel with special emphasis on our “small minded meddling” 
dof his Mag in the affairs of Japan. In fact, throughout the entire book 
Fer. In am cnere is discernible a strong plea for a more liberal and 
tolerant attitude on the part a this country towards Japan 
ess drive M2” id her special problems of existence. He brings out very 
1 peopl dearly that the United States has, consciously or uncon- 
an ie «iously, appeared to thwart Japan at every step in that 
¢ flooded Ng 22tion’s struggle to overcome her twin handicaps of too 
se spreal large a population and a vital lack of raw materials within 
Douher's al ?P29 proper. So much so, that in our newest phraseol- 
well-read ME OZY £0 the people of Japan the United States has become 
Public Enemy No. 1. The author thinks this is all wrong, 
head and that it should not be, but that “the best guarantee, 
1 a sinole ME ' Seems, for the continuation of peace and for the avoid- 
Douhet’ ance of war, is for the White Man and for the gan 
verv see an each to tend to his own quarter of the globe; a 
igest this long as the Yellow Man keeps out of the White Man's s 
atly faw-fgcomain, the White Man must give to the Yellow Man 
I furnish gm fair chance to work out his destiny in the Yellow Man’s 
sought, ag watter of the world, where Divine Providence estab- 
> hf ished him and as it must have been intended.” This idea, 
eads with 
ele com of course, is not in exact accord with the present array of 
"He seafqagumerous treaties, but Lieutenant Ireland presents his 





side of the argument so convincingly that the reader is 
forced to wonder whether or not the treaties are right, if 
the reader had any doubts on the subject. 

So much has been written on Far Eastern affairs within 
the past few years that it is pretty difficult for any author 
to offer much that is startling, or even new. Lieutenant 
Ireland, however, by a wide use of the latest books, ar- 
icles and public utterances of authoritative persons, has 
brought the subject down to practically the last minute. 
at, in itself almost, would commend the book for 
ading, but he has made the book most valuable to 
mericans by the inclusion of two splendid discussions 
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All Kinds of 


Books and Magazines 
May Be Obtained Through Us 


We make a specialty of professional books and 
periodicals, and can advise you as to your wants 
as well as meet them. 


But the usefulness of our Book Department is 
not confined to professional literature. We can 


supply any kind, for your instruction or enter- 
tainment 


Write us about your needs, or for our prices. 


We guarantee to meet the prices of any reputable 
book dealer or magazine agent. 


Ste ot. J S.o%. 
— eee loafoefocfectoels ofeo! oefoofoefoete sfocfocforfoefoofnnfactoct ofeetaot 


What you want to know— 


When you want to know it. 


Army Posts and Tewns 


By Mayor C. J. SULLIVAN, Infantry 


Your change of station may soon occur. Do you know 
What troops are there? 
What is the nearest town, and how is it reached? 
What quarters are available? 


Are there schools for the children, and churches? 




















Where are supplies obtainable, and what you will 
have to pay servants? 


What clothes are required, and shall you take 
your automobile? 


All these questions, and many others are answered 
about every post occupied by American troops in the 
United States and insular possessions. 


This is the 1935 edition of the Baedeker 
of the Army 


$3.00 Postpaid 
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pm 
Just Published 


This Invaluable Aid to Every 
Officer of a National Guard 
Infantry Unit.... 





—s 





TRAINING GUIDES 


By CAPTAIN H. H. ELartH, Infantry 





} | 
PURPOSE... | 
To present, in one successful “Plan of Progess- 
| ive Training,” all the essential information con- 


tained in volumes of TRs, ARs, Field Manuals, 
etc., etc., in order that officers of National Guard 
Infantry Units may cover all necessary subjects 
in the 48 drill periods allotted during the year. 








SIZE ... 


Handy, pocket-size, 434” x 714” over all; 178 fact- 
filled pages, carefully indexed and clearly printed. 


| CONTENTS ... 


Space permits only a small number of the 60 

major subjects to be noted below. Actually, 

EVERY subject embraced in all available train- 

ing guides has been included with indicated 

| times for teaching and studying for ALL groups. 
Here are just a few representative subjects. 





Citizenship Nomenclature 
Marksmanship Military Courtesy 

Articles of War Laws and Customs of War 
Specialists’ Training Combat Intelligence 

First Aid Scouting and Patrolling 





Military Discipline 
Defense Against Gas 
Mobilization (Local) 


PRICE... 


Recruit —. 
Interior Guard Duty 


Reinforced Paper $1.00 
Full Cloth Binding $1.50 
. 
DISCOUNT 


10 to 24 Copies 10% Postpaid 
FOB Washington 








25 or more Copies 20% 
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on the Philippine Islands and naval ratios. T! seriou, 

problem raised by an independent Philippine te oublic i 

one that every thoughtful American should po. {er 
War Clouds in the Skys of the Far East is a 

able and well documented book, and is recomn 


reading by all officers.—G. S. M. 


SEA-POWER IN THE PACIFIC. By Hect 
water. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
York. New Edition, 1934. 327 pages, 4 maps. $, 
As it must be said sooner or later, this new e:ition of 

a very fine work should not have been brought out in jr 

present form. Too many changes in the fleets discussed 

and too many historical events have occurred in the thir. 
teen years elapsing between the first and the present edi. 
tions. Adding a new preface of fifteen pages, and an 
appendix showing the present composition of the fleets, 
would seem to be a lazy man’s method of revising a book 

a way unfair both to author and reader. As it stands this 

work attempts to predict what may happen in the future 

on the basis of world conditions of yesterday instead of 
upon those of today. 

The revision having been made in the manner ind 
cated, it follows that the new preface is one of the mos 
important sections of the present book. The first edition 
appeared just prior to the Washington Naval Conferene: 
The preface therefore discusses the effects of that con. 
ference and later events upon the situations depicted in 
the body of the text. How quickly events change the 
international situation is impressed upon the reader when 
reading in the preface the predicted abrogation by Japan 
of the naval treaty, a possibility that is now an accom 
plished fact. The author’s forecasts as to the possibl 
courses of events following such action are an interesting 
phase of the book. 

The person well informed as to present day intern 
tional conditions and the present day composition of fleet 
will enjoy contrasting these factors with the 1920-21 fact 
and figures of the text. This enjoyment will be heavily 
tinged with melancholy, however, with full realization 
that the United States traded away “the largest Navy 
the world” for a soon to be discarded treaty which ha 
operated to place this country in its — — 7. 


it had won. 

The book is excellent as a reference work and due 
credit must be given the author for presenting for the | 
reader such a clear and remarkably authentic exposition 
of the composition, organization, and function of out 
Navy. Army readers may find the data on the organiz 
tion of the Japanese army of interest. The publishers at 
to be complimented upon having bound the maps, # 
valuable to a clear understanding of the text, in such 4 
manner as to be readily available for use regardless 0 
what page the reader may have reached. 

Only a few readers will need to be reminded that Mt 
Bywater is a well recognized English authority on nav 
subjects. It is only natural that this work at times reflect 
the British rather than the American viewpoint. 
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Fundamentals of 
Military Strategy 


By COLONEL O. P. Rosinson, Infantry 


7 


A keen and searching analysis of the funda- 
mentals that govern the conduct of war. Illus- 
trated by notable examples from history. 


Strategy is a subject appropriate to all grades. 
It possesses endless appeals to thoughtful specu- 
lation, its possibilities for study are inexhaustible 
There is no more effective way to acquire sound 
judgment and logical reasoning than a mastery 
of the enduring elements of strategy. 


$2.50 Postpaid 


Court-Martial 


Practical Guide 


By Major T. F. McCartny, Infantry 
ra 


A most reliable and practical guide for correctly 
fulfilling the duties of president, trial judge 
advocate or defense counsel of a general or 
special court-martial. 


aN 
In Novel Spiral Binding 


$1.00 Postpaid 








Flags of America 


By COLONEL W. H. WALpRON, Infantry 
7 


A total of 48 flags have entered into the history and 
evolution of the American flag. A replica of each of 
them, in their original colors, together with a concise 
account of how they fit into the history of America, is 
presented in permanent form in 


FLAGS OF AMERICA 


The most attractive cover, the splendid color illustrations, 
the superior typography, and the highly interesting text 
all combine to make FLAGS OF AMERICA a distinct 
contribution to patriotic American literature. 


50c Postpaid 


Military Intelligence 
A New Weapon in War 


By CoLoneL W. C. SWEENEY, Infantry 


The keen competition between nations during 
the World War to make their combat forces more 
effective brought about the development of a new 
and powerful weapon in war — Military Intelli- 
gence—so potent in its possibilities as to make it 
a decisive factor in modern warfare. 


A good book for civilians and a necessary book 
for military men. 


$2.00 Postpaid 








My Experiences 
in the World War 


By GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
Commander in Chief, A.E.F. 


Here is the whole story of what America did in 
the War by the one man who knows it. This story 
by the commander in chief of the A.E.F.—a 
story held back by General Pershing until every 
word was just as he wished it — is one that must 
be read by everyone in any country who wants 
the final word on the American Army in France. 

IN Two VOLUMES 7 _ ILLUSTRATED 


This is the edition that sold for $10.00 


| $5.00 Postpaid 
_ 








The Infantry 
Experiment 


By Maj. Gen. H. RowAN-RoOBINSON 
Author of 

Some Aspects of Mechanisation, 

Further Aspects of Mechanisation, 

Artillery Today and Tomorrow, etc. 


* * + 


A STUDY OF THE FUTURE OF 
INFANTRY, dealing with a basic 
organization of infantry for all forms 
of warfare. 


$1.50 Postpaid 
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From the high caliber of Sea-Power in the Pacific it is 
known that the distinguished author could turn out a fine 
book on the situation as it exists at present in the Pacific. 
It is to be hoped that he may soon undertake the task. 
A thoroughly revised edition of the same author’s The 
Great Pacific War should also have a good reception. 


The opinions or assertations contained herein are the private 
ones of the writer and are not to be construed as official or re- 
flecting the views of the Navy Department or the naval service 
at large—Lrieutenant G, C. Wexprn, U.S. Navy. 


THE GERMAN SUBMARINE WAR. By R. H. Gib- 
son and Maurice Prendergast. Richard Smith, Inc., 
New York. 390 pages. $8.50. 


In the foreword, Admiral of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe 
states, ““The fullest information is given in regard to the 
German submarines, particulars of their design, numbers, 
and distribution, the rate at which they were commis- 
sioned and were lost, and in most cases the fate which 
overtook them. There is little indeed about the German 
submarines that this book does not mention, and I feel 
sure that it will be read with the greatest possible interest 
both by naval officers and by the general public.” 

Earl Jellicoe is undoubtedly correct in that this book 
will be read with interest by naval officers, but it is not 
— that the general public will read it. The authors 

nave practically written a catalogue of the principal sub- 
marine sinkings, with a great many other details, which 
will probably make this "beck the best reference on the 
submarine war in existence—but there is too much detail 
to interest the casual reader. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


November -| mber 


In the beginning the authors show how unc 
Germans were regarding the utility of their ; 
weapon. The cruises were short and the traini: 
crews verged on timidity. Then gradually, as 1 

water saad demonstrated their serviceability a: 


ness to warships, the German Navy used them more and 
more. Finally, the threat became so great that the Britis! 
Grand Fleet was practically blockaded until ol 
destroyers could be built to act as protective screens. The 
Battle Fleet obtained enough destroyers in 1915, but it 
was not until 1916 that enough were available for a proper 
protection for the cruisers. ) 
The main targets of the submarines, however, were the 
merchantmen. The description of this warfare agains 


the supply ships of the world is graphically written. In. 
formation is obtained from all sources, both Alli d ind 
German, discrepancies are investigated and the correct 
facts are determined. The struggle to defeat the sub. 
marine menace was long and difficult. At times it seemed 
almost hopeless. In the end, the development of the 
depth-charge offensive and the convoy system won. It is 
one of the most interesting parts of the book. 

At the end of the book tables are given showing the 
the submarine 
“Aces”; the tonnage sunk; description of the different 
types of slaiasionns and many other items of technical 


losses of merchantmen and submarines; 


interest. The various charts and pictures are illuminative 
and lend an interest to the book that would otherwise be 


—~G.S.McC. 


too technical for the average readet.- 











Important Notice to Subscribers 


We want you to receive promptly and regularly (bi-monthly) your copy of 
the Journal; this will depend, primarily, on whether you keep the Editorial 
Office, 1115 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., informed of any change in 
your address. Postmasters are required to forward, under Sec. 769, Par. 10, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, second-class mail addressed to members of the 
U.S. Military or Naval Service when change of address is due to official orders. 
Regardless of whether or not this regulation is complied with, your address on 
our mailing list is incorrect unless you notify us of each change. Incorrect 
address causes an annoyance to you, an unnecessary expense to the Associa- 
tion, and a nuisance to the mailman. 


To insure receiving your copy of the Journal on time (we like to think that 
you wait impatiently for the appearance of each new issue) and to save your 
Association money, we urge subscribers to notify us promptly of any contem- 
plated or accomplished change in address. A penny postcard will do the trick; 
or ask your Postmaster for Form 22-B, fill it out and mail, 1c postage required. 
When advising of change in address give the following information: 
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(Rank) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CAMPAIGN OF THE MARNE, 1914. By 
¢ Tyng. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 


397 pages; 20 Maps; XV Appendices; Index. 


Wh» do the French call the Battle of the Marne a 
miracle? Why do the Germans refer to it as a tragedy? 
Was Germany prepared for the World War? Wherein 
was she unprepared? Was the German plan of campaign 
chat 1 »posed by Schlieffen, or Moltke’s? Or was it a 
combination of the two? Was France’s Plan XVII of- 
fensive or defensive? Did Germany easily overrun Bel- 
sium? Who were the stronger, the Germans or the 
Allies at this time? What prevented the Battles of Mons 
and Charleroi from being complete German triumphs? 
Were the British wiped out at Le Cateau? Did they stop 
Kluck? Why did the Germans fall back, and who is re- 
sponsible for the order to retreat? Who was Colonel 
Hentsch and what part did he play in the orders for the 
German retreat? What caused Germany’s defeat? Did 
Galliéni’s telephone messages have any effect on the plans 
for the French attack at the Marne? Was Joffre the real 
victor at the Marne? 

All of these questions are discussed in a most interest- 
ing manner, and the conclusions and answers supplied. 
Lieutenant Tyng (MI-Res.) has made a most exhaustive 
study of the Marne Campaign. He has had at his dis- 
posal the most authentic source material and from it 
has traced out the movements and operations of every 
unit of the contending forces engaged in the great cam- 
pagn. To this he has applied the unvarying principles 
of war and based upon the whole he has arrived at certain 
definite and clear-cut conclusions as to what was done, 
how it was done, who is entitled to credit for success, and 
who is to blame for failures, all of which will stand the 
tests that must be applied. The narrative takes the reader 
from one area of the battle line to the next, from west to 
east. The plans of campaign and general instructions of 
the commanders-in-chief are appended. 

In every great military campaign there are points of 
controversy. The Marne Campaign was no exception to 
the rule. Lieutenant Tyng, by his exhaustive study of 
the subject, discredits some popular legends, brings many 
mooted points to the light of day and clears up a number 
of disputes. This work is by far the most reliable and 
interesting history of the initial campaign of the World 
War. It certainly deserves a prominent place in the ranks 


of all the literature on the World War.—N. J. A. 


HISTORY OF THE MISSOURI NATIONAL 
GUARD. Published by Authority of the Military 
Council, Missouri National Guard, 1935. $1.00. 


No unit of Missouri’s National Guard has been slighted 
in this informative history. The stories of the various 
organizations are told by men who served and fought 
with them. This excellent scheme results in a realism 
and authenticity that can not be denied. The book itself 
should be of primary interest to Missouri, whose citizens 
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CHASING VILLA | 
TT he Story Behind the Story of | 
PERSHING IN MEXICO 
| By COLONEL FRANK TOMPKINS 
| 


THE American Army, in this short campaign, per- | 
formed prodigies of speed, endurance and valor, | 
worthy of its best traditions, which must bring a | 
glow of pride to the heart of every American 


AMONG its many interesting features Colonel | 
Tompkins’ story gives a picture of our sister repub- | 
lic to the south, of which most of us know so little. 
| He portrays the country, its rulers, politicians and | 

soldiers, the disastrous effects of misrule, the char- 
| acter and life of its simple people, their attitude | 
towards the invaders, their childlike interest and 
wonder in the “Soldado Americano,” his weapons, | 
the great size of his horse, his quaint and unheard | 
of habit of paying for what he received, etc. 








$2.50 Postpaid 
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repe: atedly ‘‘have to be shown.”’ 


In these 280 pages they 


will “be shown” in detail just what their National Guard 
is and just what it has done.—].M.S. 
KNIGHT RELUCTANT. By Cuthbert Headlam. 
John Murray, London. 316 pages. $2.75. 
Poorly written melodrama.—R.W.G. 
IMPERIAL MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. By J. Fitz- 


gerald Lee. William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., London. 

272 pages. $4.50. 

The third edition of an important military work, which, 
unfortunately, has no American counterpart. This is a 
book for British Army officers, and makes no effort to be 
anything else; but even so, the point of view is more 
provincial than one would expect in a military geography 
of the British Empire. The author sometimes becomes a 
bit naive when he discusses politics, and he is rather su- 
perficial in his description of certain of the dominions and 
colonies, but on the whole he has produced a valuable 
work. 

If one expects to find maps in this geography he will 
be terribly disappointed. The two fold-out maps are 
sketchy in the extreme, the author having evidently fol- 
lowed his own meager instructions on how to draw a map. 


R.W.G. 














Clearance Sale of Military Books 


Owing to our limited storage space we must dispose of a large stock of books in order 
to save the cost of storing them elsewhere. We are, therefore, making a clearance 
sale of a large number of titles, presenting an opportunity to acquire some useful 
books at a fraction of their usual sale price. You can afford to buy a group for the 
sake of two or three titles that you specially need. 


GROUP I 


Principles of Command .. 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift 
Infantry Score Book for Rifle 


Retail Price 
Clearance Price... . 


GROUP II 


Terrain Exercises .. 

Principles of Command 

Battle of Booby’s Bluffs 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift .. 
Infantry Score Book for Rifle .. 


Retail Price 
Clearance Price... . 


GROUP III 
Thirty-Minute Talks 
The Marne Miracle . 
Principles of Command . 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift 
Infantry Score Book for Rifle 


Retail Price ..... 
Clearance Price... . 


$1.00 
75 
50 
i 


$2.40 
1.00 


GROUP IV 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner 
Thirty-Minute Talks 
The Marne Miracle 
Principles of Command 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift 
Infantry Score Book for Rifle 


Retail Price 


Clearance Price... . 


GROUP V 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner 
Terrain Exercises 
Thirty-Minute Talks 
The Marne Miracle 
Principles of Command 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift 
Infantry Score Book for Rifle 


$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
ae 
.50 
15 


Retail Price... ... $7.90 
5.00 


Clearance Price... . 


ORDER BLANK 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed please find 
me at the address giv en below, Group 
Name 


Addré ‘5 


City and State 


Please forward t 
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SYLVIA ANDERSON 72 HOMER AVENUE BAYSIDE LONG ISLAND | Style A 


helen lamson 5 montgomery street easton pennsylvania 


STYLE BEAUTY ECONOMY 


These three may be obtained with this attractively bordered printed stationery that has 
been created particularly for your own personal correspondence 


This series of harmoniously colored papers includes these combinations: 
W hite paper French grey border Garnet lettering 


Blue paper Powder blue border Blue lettering 


Ivory paper Beige border Brown lettering 


In addition any of these papers may be had with either of the two distinctive styles 
of type shown above. 


50 bordered sheets with name and address 
50 envelopes with address 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 


An attractive bargain you can't afford to miss 


In ordering please state quantity, style of type and choice of paper 








A new Binder made especially 
for the Basic Field Manuals 
now being issued by 

the War Department 





Durable — Convenient 
Protects the manuals — 
Keeps them handy and safe 
PRICE S1.50 (Lots of 10 or more, 81.35 each) 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
| 1115 17th STREET, N. W. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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